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PREFACE 

IT  is  now  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to  lemember 
since  the  outline  of  this  book  suggested  itself 
to  me.  Undetened  by  the  adverse  opinion  of 
some  who  insisted  that  there  was  little  or  nothing, 
worth  the  tellii^,  to  be  said  of  the  earlier  Speakers — 
with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Coke,  Lenthall  and  Arthur 
Onslow,  to  mention  the  three  names  which  most  readily 
occur  to  the  supCTfidal  enqtiirer — I  received  sufficient 
encouragement  from  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Milman  and 
other  friends  to  induce  me  to  supplement  and  revise 
the  earlier  labours  of  Townsend  and  Manning  in  the 
same  field. 

The  outcome  of  these  years  of  tofl,  performed  in  the 
intervals  of  official  duty,  is  a  blend  of  history  and  bio- 
graphy based  on  authentic  records,  and  leavened,  here 
and  there,  with  tqKtgraphical  matter  tending  to  throw 
light  upon  some  of  the  obscurities  which  surround  the 
origin  of  Parliaments.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the 
close  nature  of  the  ties  which  united  the  greatest  of 
Benedictine  Monasteries  to  the  popular  assembly  in 
the  earliest  days  of  its  existence,  though  I  must  admit 
that  the  alhi^ons  to  Pailiament  remaining  in  the  archives 
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of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  are  disappoint- 
ingly few. 

There  axe  occasional  entries  in  the  carefully  kept 
accoonts  of  the  monks  of  wine  bought  by  the  abbots 
for  the  entertainment  of  distinguished  personages  re- 
pairing to  Westminster  in  obedience'  to  the  Royal 
summons,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  extremely 
interesting  entry  on  page  45  of  this  vi^ume,  I  have 
found  little  which  adds  to  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  the  Bliddle  Ages. 

One  minor  survival  of  this  ancient  connection  may 
be  mentioned  here.  This  is  the  custom,  still  annually 
observed,  of  opening  the  gate  leading  from  Dean's 
Yard  into  Great  College  Street  on  the  first  day  of  a 
new  session,  but  on  no  other. 

This  practice,  far  from  being  a  mere  poUce  regolaticm 
of  modem  date,  carries  the  mind  back  to  that  remote 
period  when  the  Plantagenet  Kings,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Abbots  of  Westminster  and  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  watched  with  jealous  caie  the  growth 
of  representative  institutions. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  great 
ecclesiastic  Simon  Langham,  who  sleeps  to-day  in  the 
diapel  of  St.  Benedict,  walked  with  measured  steps  to 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  resplendent  in  jewelled 
cope  and  mitre,  escorted  by  a  Icmg  train  of  attendant 
priests  and  accdytes,  and  with  his  processional  cross  of 
gold  borne  high  before  him. 

In  his  progress  to  the  Palace  he  would  have  met  a 
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throng  of  knights,  scarcely  less  pictoresqne  in  their 
^ttering  armour  than  his  own  cort^,  making  peaceful 
invasion  of  his  monastic  house. 

Drawn  from  every  shire  in  the  land,  th^  fiDed  the 
cloisters  and  choked  the  vestibules  leading  to  the  Chapter 
House  or  to  some  other  chamber  temporarily  set  apart 
for  their  use,  there  forthwith  to  deliver  a  mighty  shout 
of  assent  (or  the  contrary,  as  the  case  might  be)  to  the 
demands  of  their  sovereign  lord  for  the  support  of  the 
realm  and  the  maintenance  of  his  Roj^al  estate. 

There  would  be  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  dis- 
cussirai.  Their  voices  were  collected  then  and  there 
by  some  of&dal  of  the  Court,  as  they  stood  leaning  on 
their  swords.  It  is  true  that  the  carrying  of  aims 
within  the  Palace  during  the  sittings  of  Farhament  had 
been  discountenanced  by  Edward  II,  but  the  prohibition 
was  so  commonly  disregarded  that  his  successor  formally 
sanctioned  the  practice  in  the  case  of  Earls  and  Barons, 
save  only  in  his  Royal  presence.  Once  their  duty  had 
been  performed,  the  Knights  of  the  Slure  were  at  liberty 
to  depart  to  their  homes,  and,  until  they  were  again 
summoned  to  Westminster  to  repeat  the  process  with 
Uttle  or  no  variation,  save  in  the  amount  of  the  subsidy 
required  of  them,  the  monks  could  pursue  their  ordinary 
avocations  undisturbed  by  the  dank  of  spurs  and  the 
tramp  of  aimed  m«]. 

Having  very  briefly  outlined  the  nature  of  an  early 
Parliamentaiy  assembly,  I  may  here  indulge  in  a  frag- 
ment of  autobiography  by  way  of  excuse  for  having 
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attempted  the  histoiy  of  over  two  hnndred  separate 
elections  to  the  Chair,  covering  between  them  a  period 
of  more  than  sevrai  centuries. 

Bom  as  I  was  under  the  shadow  of  the  Abbey — in 
the  Broad  Sanctuary — it  was  my  good  fortune  to  re- 
ceive my  first  intelligent  impressions  of  Westminster 
from  the  Ops  of  my  father's  friend  and  ndghbour,  the 
late  Dean  Stanley.  In  a  sense  I  may  be  said  to  have 
assisted  at  the  funeral  of  X^ord  Palmerston,  and,  inci- 
dentally, at  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Padiamentaiy 
epoch,  for  I  retain  to  this  day  a  vivid  recollection  oi 
being  held  up  at  a  window  by  my  nurse  to  see  that  great 
man's  coffin  earned  into  the  Abbey  by  the  west  door.  As 
a  boy  I  was  present  at  the  last  Westminster  election 
fought  under  the  old  system,  and  I  remember  the 
hustings  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

But  my  most  endiuing  memories  of  the  Abbey  and 
its  pricdess  historical  associations  are  those  which  I 
received  £rom  the  holder  of  an  ecclesiastical  office,  unique 
in  its  dignity  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  it  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  I  had  not  acquired  from  the  teach- 
ings of  so  fascinating  a  guide  an  abiding  interest  in 
Westminster,  and  all  that  it  means  to  Englishmra. 
Somehow  my  life  has  been  bound  up  with  the  place  of 
my  birth.  Returning  to  it  in  1882 — on  the  nomination 
of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine-May  (Lord  Famborough),  my 
first  official  chief,  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of 
the  House  of  Commons — ^for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  greater  part  of  my  dajrs,  and,  in  the  aggr^ate. 
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an  appallmg  nnmber  of  hours  after  midnight,  have  been 
passed  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's. 

I  need  haidly  say  that  this  book  is  written  in  no  party 
S[»rit,  nor  is  it  designed  to  serve  any  pnrpose  other 
than  that  of  accuracy. 

My  publisher  has  shown  snch  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  preparation  of  the  portraits  and  other  illustrations, 
that  it  win  be  mmecessary  for  me  to  add  a  word  con- 
cerning them.  I  may  say,  however,  that,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  no  likeness  of  either  Catesby,  Dudley,  or 
Empson  has  ever  been  putdisfaed  before.  The  various 
printed  authorities  consulted  are,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  indicated  in  the  footnotes,  but  I  desire 
to  aclmovdedge  here  my  frequent  indebtedness  to 
Messrs.  Longmans*  recently  completed  PidUical  History 
of  England. 

Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert,  E.C.B.,  the  present  Clerk  of  the 
House,  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  views  on  Medisval 
Parliaments,  but  my  especial  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
T.  L.  Webster,  the  second  Qerk  Assistant  of  the  House, 
for  many  valuable  st^estions  throughout  the  course 
of  my  labours,  and  for  unreservedly  placing  his  know- 
ledge of  the  more  technical  questions  dealt  with  in 
these  pages  at  my  disposed.  Hr.  M.  W.  Patterson,  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  was  good  enough  not  only  to 
help  roe  in  the  revision  of  the  proof  sheets,  but  to  save 
me  from  many  errors  both  of  omission  and  commission. 
The  Rev.  R.  B.  Rackbam,  of  the  Deanery,  Westminster, 
searched  the  Sacrist's  and  other  Rolls  in  the  Abb^ 
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Htimment  room  with  a  view  to  helping  me  in  this  branch 
of  my  researches.  Hiss  Lenthall,  of  Besselsleigh,  Berks, 
a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Speaker  of  that  name, 
also  gave  me  much  valuable  information,  as  did  Colcmd 
La  Terriere,  the  joesent  owner  of  Burford  Priory. 

Last,  bnt  by  no  means  least,  I  must  tender  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  J.  Horace  Round,  the  first 
living  authority  on  peerage  law  and  the  most  discrimin- 
ating,  as  well  as  the  most  fascinating,  genealogist  of  the 
present  age. 

He  kindly  brou^t  to  my  notice  the  very  instructive 
accotmt  of  the  election  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  to  the  Qiair 
in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII.  Though  unforttmately 
received  too  late  for  incorporation  in  my  Tudor  chapter, 
I  trust  that  it  will  gain  importance  by  appearing,  as  it 
does,  in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  speech  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  on 
[ffesentation  for  the  Royal  approval,  which  I  have  also 
placed  by  itself,  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  the  man 
who  made  it. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  additions  or  correcti(His 
which  I  may  be  favoured  with,  and,  especially,  for  any 
unpublished  letters  or  documents  rdating  to  individual 
Speakers. 

ARTHUR  IRWIN  DASENT. 
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A  NOTE   ON  THE   ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY   THE   PUBLISHER 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  Mr.  Arthiir  Dasent  wrote, 
/  %  as  a  stranger,  offering  me  his  book  on  the 
^  ^  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  hoping  that 
I  would  publish  it  and  that  I  would  afford  the  book 
eight  or  twelve  illustrations.  He  was  informed,  when  I 
replied,  that  if  I  undertook  the  publication  I  would  give 
a  picture  of  every  Speaker  of  whom  we  could  find  a 
portrait.  Later  on  we  recollected  that  our  common 
interest  in  prints  had  brought  us  together  on  several 
occasions  many  years  earher. 

The  present  is  one  of  the  rare  opportunities  which  a 
puUisher  interested  in  portraitiu'e  has  of  giving  rein  to 
his  fancy.  I  certainly  have  never  published  a  book  which 
has  afforded  me  greater  interest  in  this  direction. 

It  has  also  confirmed  a  conviction  which  I  have  had 
lor  many  years,  that  there  should  be  a  Royal  Commission 
on  historical  portraits  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Royal 
CoDunission  on  historical  manuscripts,  for  I  have  abundant 
proof  of  surprising  ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  owners 
of  portraits  of  distinguished  Englishmen,  who  neither 
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know  the  names  of  the  subjects  of  the  portraits  they 
possess  nor  those  of  the  artists  who  painted  them.  The 
head  of  one  notable  house  sent  me  three  portraits  of 
successive  ancestors,  each  bearing  the  same  Christian 
name,  but  which  was  which  and  which  was  the  man 
I  wanted  for  my  purpose  I  bad  to  find  out  for 
myself. 

I  seldom  wander  roiind  the  picture  gallery  of  a  country 
house,  however  remote,  without  finding  one  or  more 
unidentified  portraits,  and  occasionally  examples  of  what 
I  beheve  to  be  paintings  by  English  Primitives. 

From  some  points  of  view,  this  is  the  most  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  known  to  me ;  its  range  of  date, 
from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  present 
day,  the  historical  and  decorative  importance  of  the 
subjects  and  the  various  forms  of  portraiture,  all  but 
unique,  make  it  a  veritable  pageant  of  English  History. 

Within  these  covers  are  gathered  two  portraits  from 
church  windows,  ei^t  memorial  brasses,  six  monu- 
mental effigies ;  and  there  is  one  noble  example  of  the 
art  of  Torregiano  in  the  beautiful  medalhon  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell,  now — thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Sir  Charles 
Robinson  —  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  is 
appropriately  placed  in  Henry  VII  Chapel,  guarding,  as  it 
were,  the  same  artist's  masterpiece,  the  recumbent  figure 
of  Margaret  Beaufort,  likewise  in  bronze.  There  is  also  a 
miniature,  that  of  Paul  Foley,  reproduced  by  kind  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Paul  Henry  Foley,  There  are  forty-seven 
paintings,  some  of  which  are  of  rare  interest ;  and  seven- 
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te«n  fine  prints,  mostly  after  famous  portraits,  the 
originals  of  which  in  many  instances  cannot  now  be 
traced. 

It  has  been  a  difiKcult  matter  to  get  together  so  many 
early  portraits.  One  obstacle  has  been  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Dasent  has  added  sixteen  important  characters  to 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography :  William  Alington 
(1429),  Wlliam  Alington  (1472),  Richard  Baynard  (1421), 
Henry  Beaumont  (1331-fi),  John  Bowes  (1435),  Sir 
Robert  Brooke  (1554),  Sir  Thomas  Charlton  (1453-^),  Sir 
John  Cheyne  (1399),  John  Dorewood  (1399),  Sir  Thomas 
Englefield  (1496-7),  Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliam  (148^), 
John  Green  (1460),  Sir  John  Guildesborough  (1379-80), 
Peter  de  Montfort  (1258),  Henry  Pelbam  (1647),  and 
William  Stourton  (1413).  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
hunt  up  portraits  when  these  are  given  in  the  D.N.B. ; 
but  it  is  not  alwaj^  certain  even  then  that  the  picture 
is  available  for  reproduction.     For  instance,  the  D.N.B. 

states  that  a  portrait  of is  in  the  possession 

of  a  peer  whose  ancestor  was  a  Speaker  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  although  I  have  written  three  times  to  the 
noble  possessor  he  has  not  vouchsafed  a  reply ;  which 
recalls  the  famous  stoiy  about  this  same  ancestor — a 
well-known  Coimsel  before  he  was  elected  to  the  Cludr — 
who  was  notorious  for  his  disagreeable,  abrupt  manner, 
and  broad  dialect.  On  one  occasion,  when  pleading  before 
the  Court  on  some  disputed  question  of  manorial  rights, 
he  remarked  to  the  presiding  judge  that  he  could  speak 
from  personal  experience  on  the  subject,  "  for  I  myself 
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have  two  little  manors."  The  judge  bowed  and  said, 
"  We  all  know  that.  Sir " 

The  earliest  Speaker  of  whom  we  have  any  kind  of 
portrait  is  Sir  Thomas  Hmigo^ord,  who  was  also  the 
first  "  Speaker  for  the  Commons  "  mentioned  on  the 
Rolls,  of  whom  I  have  reproduced  as  frontispiece  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Stanley  North  from  the  portrait  at  present 
in  the  window  of  the  church  at  Farleigh  Hungerford. 
As  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  did  not  build  the  church  until 
1443,  forty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas,  it  may 
not  be  exactly  contemporary,  though  experts  agree  in  as- 
signing it  a  very  early  date.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the 
window  may  have  been  removed  from  Farleigh  Castle 
Chapel  after  the  church  was  built.  A  drawing,  also  by 
Mr.  North,  of  the  freestone  monumental  effigy  in  Farleigh 
Castle  has  been  included.  I  have,  in  addition,  reproduced 
a  drawing  from  an  Album  of  the  Speakers — which  will  be 
dealt  with  later — in  the  library  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  This  drawing  is  inscribed  as  being  copied  from 
a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Pollen,  Esq.  It 
will  be  observed  that  all  three  portraits  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  each  other.  The  nondescript  costume 
of  the  pcture  is,  of  course,  of  a  later  date. 

The  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Himgerford,  Sir  Walter,  was  also 
Speaker  in  1414.  His  tomb  is  in  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
where  there  was  a  monument  with  his  effigy  in  brass.  I 
have  reproduced  the  brassless  figure  in  the  hope  that, 
if  the  brass  should  be  in  some  private  collection,  the 
owner  will  see  fit  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  position.     I 
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will  now  consider  the  other  seven  portraits  represented  by 
memorial  brasses,  namely,  Thomas  Chaucer  at  Ewelme 
Chorch,  Oxen ;  Sir  Arnold  Savage  at  Bobbing  Church, 
Kent ;  and  William  Catesby  at  the  Church  of  Ashby  St. 
Ledgers,  Northants.  These  three  names  impart  a  strange, 
opalescent  character  to  one's  vision,  for  apart  from  the 
SpealEership  they  suggest  pilgrimages,  romance,  poetry, 
prose,  and  even  conspiracy.  There  are  also  brasses  of  Sir 
John  Say,  slightly  restored,  in  Broxboume  Church,  Hert- 
fordshire ;  Sir  Thomas  Nevill  in  the  church  at  Mere- 
worth,  Kent ;  and  Thomas  Williams  in  Harford  Church, 
Ivybridge,  Devon.  In  this  church  there  is  also  a  fine 
brass  in  colours  to  the  memory  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Prideanx,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  Thomas 
Williams.  The  epitaph  on  Thomas  Williams  is  so  quaint 
that  it  has  been  thou^t  de^rable  to  reproduce  it : — 

%rrr  I^rtfi  t^z  corpse  oC  '^omg  tBiUmg  tgquite 
Cteicr  craOn:  !ir  in  Court  appountrb  tpaer 
^tiotfe  0arrrO  mir\Jst  to  tvrtu  bill  aepive 
jZ>C  parlamrnt  U  ^pt&izt  temt  Dto  padiEtr 

'JIU  comm  pfoce  ^  attakn  to  prtiEfrrur 

ana  trtto  rel{sion  eurt  to  ma^ntrpit 

3n  place  of  'iuetsa  tnjprrt  as  lie  n^  fitviu 

ana  notor  in  lieabm  bi«  mis^tie  JtAa  bot!)  tUtgne 

The  brass  of  R(^er  Hunt,  dated  1473,  in  Great  Linford 
Church,  Bucks,  may  possibly  be  that  of  the  Speaker  of 
1420  and  1433,  but  it  is  more  probably  that  of  his  son. 

Of  monumental  effigies  and  tombs  the  following  have 
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been  reproduced :  Sir  Thomas  Himgerford ;  Sir  Richard 
Veiiion  in  Tong  Church,  Salop ;  Sir  John  Mordaunt  in 
Turvey  Church,  Bedfordshire ;  Sir  Robert  Druiy  in 
St.  Mary's  Qiurch,  Bury  St.  Edmunds ;  Sir  John 
Puckering,  in  Westminstor  Abbey ;  Thomas  Snagge,  at 
Marston  Morteyne,  Beds,  which  has  been  reproduced 
from  a  drawing  kindly  supplied  by  his  descendant.  Sir 
Thomas  Snagge. 

In  addition  to  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford 
in  the  window  of  Farleigh  Hungerford  Church,  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  portrait  of  Sir  R^inald  Bray  is  from 
a  window  in  the  Priory  Church  at  Malvern.  Mr.  Justice 
Bray  possesses  a  drawing  of  it,  from  which  our  reproduc- 
tion has  been  made.  Sir  R^inald  Bray  died  without 
issue,  but  he  left  the  greater  part  of  his  estates,  includii^ 
the  manors  at  Shere,  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  yout^er 
brother  John  ;  Edmund  became  Lord  Bray,  and  he  gave 
his  estates  at  Shere  to  Sir  Edward  Bray,  his  next  brother, 
from  whom  Mr.  Justice  Bray  is  descended,  and  to  whom 
the  manors  at  Shere  still  belong.  Judge  Edward  Bray 
is  also  descended  in  the  same  line,  being  a  brother  of  Mr. 
Justice  Bray. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  pilce  de  resistance  of  the 
collection  is  the  wonderful  picture  at  Belvoir,  which  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  has  most  kindly  allowed  us  to  repro- 
duce, of  Henry  VII,  with  Empson  and  Dudley  on  either 
side  of  him.  This  extraordinary  |Hcture  is  on  panel,  37^^ 
by  29I  inches,  but,  unhappily,  the  master  who  painted 
it  is  unknown,  though  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
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it  is  the  work  of  an  English  artist.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
earliest  and  finest  representation  of  the  painter's  art  in 
our  Valhalla. 

In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  are  the  following 
paintings,  all  of  which  have  been  used  excepting  the  one 
of  Sir  James  Dyer :  William  Wyndham  Grenville; 
Arthur  Onslow,  Sir  John  Popham,  Sir  Christopher  Wray, 
Sir  John  Glanville,  Wilhatn  Lenthall,  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimston,  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  and  Robert  Harley.  In 
the  case  of  Sir  James  Dyer  a  reproduction  has  been  made 
from  a  painting  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Uayo, 
of  Long  Burton. 

There  is  also,  as  mentioned  above,  a  kind  of  Speakers' 
Album  in  the  Reference  Library  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  which  contains  forty-five  clever  water-colour 
drawings  copied  by  an  early  nineteenth-century  anony- 
mous artist,  probably  S.  P.  Harding  or  Sylvester  Harding, 
most  likely  the  former,  who  did  much  work  of  this  kiad. 
We  have,  however,  only  used  the  following  from  this  in- 
teresting collection  :  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford,  Sir  John 
Baker,  from  an  original  picture  in  the  possession  of 
Wniam  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Norwich ;  Sir  Robert  Brooke ;  Sir 
Clement  Heigham,  £rom  a  picture  in  the  possession  of 
John  Higham,  of  Bedford ;  Sir  John  Croke ;  Sir  Thomas 
Richardson  ;  Sir  Edward  Seymour  ;  John  Smith  ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Widdrington.  This  last-named  Speaker  was 
buried  in  the  Oiurch  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  where 
there  was  an  imposing  monument  to  his  memory ;  but 
this  was  broken  up  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  believed 
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to  have  been  buried  in  the  course  of  some  church  restoration, 
as  was  undoubtediy  done  in  the  case  of  a  ponderous 
memorial  of  the  Bellasis  family  in  the  same  church 
Vfiach  had  fallen  into  disrepair. 

I  must  not  omit  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  other 
Speakers  whose  portraits  figure  in  the  Album  referred 
to  above,  for  in  some  cases  the  names  of  the  contem- 
poraneous owners  of  the  original  pictures  from  which  the 
water-colour  drawings  were  made  are  given :  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  Sir  Thomas  Audley ;  Sir  Richard  Rich,  from  a 
drawing  after  Hans  Holbein,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Simco ;  Sir  James  Dyer ;  Richard  Onslow ;  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wray ;  Sr  Robert  Bell,  from  a  miniature  in  the 
possession  of  J.  Bell,  Esq. ;  Sir  Edward  Coke ;  Sir  Edward 
Riehps  ;  Sir  Randolph  Crewe  ;  Sir  Thomas  Crewe  ;  Sir 
Heneage  Finch,  from  an  original  picture  at  the  Guild- 
hall; Sir  John  Finch,  from  a  picture  at  the  Speaker's 
house  (a  similar  portrait  by  Van  Dyck  is  at  Raby 
Castle) ;  Francis  Rous,  from  an  original  picture  at 
Pembroke  College.  Oxford ;  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston ;  Sir 
Edward  Tumour ;  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  from  an  original 
picture  at  Barbers  Hall ;  Sir  WiUiam  Gregory,  from  an 
original  picture  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gregory ;  Henry 
Powle ;  Paul  Foley,  from  an  original  picture  at  Coldham ; 
Robert  Harley;  Sir  Richard  Onslow ;  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer ; 
Sir  Spencer  Compton ;  Arthur  Onslow ;  Sir  John  Cust ; 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton ;  Charles  Wolfran  Cornwall ;  William 
Wyndham  Grenville ;  Henry  Addington ;  Sir  John 
Mitford;   Charles  Abbot,  from  an  original  picture  at 
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Christ  Church  College,  Oxford;  and  Charles  Manners- 
Sutton. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborongh  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  his  portrait  of  Henry  Pelham ; 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for  the  portrait  of  Sir  Edwaid 
Coke ;  to  Lord  Barnard  for  that  of  Sir  John  Finch ;  to 
MajorWingfield  for  the  picture  of  Sir  Humphrey  Wingfield ; 
to  Mr.  Geoi;ge  Gery  Milner-Gibson  Cull\mi  for  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave ;  to  Mr.  William  Robert  Phelips, 
of  Montacute,  for  the  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Edward  Phehps ; 
to  Mr.  Charles  Chute  for  the  portrait  of  Chaloner  Chute 
at  the  Vyne  ;  to  Lord  Grantley  for  that  of  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  ;  to  the  President  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
for  the  distinguished  portrait  of  Sir  William  Cordell, 
who  was  executor  to  the  Will  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 
the  founder  of  the  college ;  and  to  Mr.  Bernard  Kettle, 
of  the  Guildhall  Library,  for  the  very  interesting  por- 
trait of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  by  John  Michael  Wright. 
Finch  was  also  one  of  the  "  Fire  "  Judges  whom  Lely 
fortunately  declined  to  paint.  The  Coiporation  then 
commissioned  Wright,  a  native  of  Scotland,  to  paint 
a  number  at  £3,6  each.  This  artist's  work  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated.  He  is  the  only  man,  we  can 
recollect,  who  was  endowed  with  two  Christian  names 
in  the  seventeenth  centiu^,  but  perhaps  he  felt  over- 
weighted by  the  fact,  for  he  frequently  signed  himself 
"  Michael  Ritus." 

The  following  have  been  reproduced  from  rare  en- 
gravings, a  few  from  my  own  collection,  but  chiefly  from 
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those  loaned  to  me  by  that  most  intell^ent  and  obliging  of 
dealers,  Mr.  Bnien,  of  Greek  Street :  Sir  Robert  SheflSeld  ; 
Sir  Richard  Rich ;  Sir  Robert  Bell ;  Sir  Guistopher 
Ydverton ;  Francis  Rous ;  Henry  Powle ;  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton  ;  William  Bromley ;  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer ;  Sir 
Spencer  Compton  ;  Henry  Addington  ;  Charles  Abbot ; 
Charles  Manners-Sutton ;  James  Aberciomby;  Qiaiies 
Shaw  -  Lefevre ;  John  Evelyn  Denison ;  and  Henry 
Bouverie  Brand.  This  last  was  kindly  lent  by  the 
Serjeant-at-Anns,  Mr.  H.  D.  Erskine,  of  Cardross. 

I  have  reserved  till  the  last  the  important  collection 
of  portraits  which  adorns  the  Speaker's  <^dal  resi- 
dence. These  Mr.  Lowther  with  great  kindness  placed 
at  our  entire  disposal.  The  collection  is  of  varied  interest 
and  the  [nctures  are  of  different  sizes ;  some  are  un- 
questionably copies.  We  have  reproduced  the  following : 
Sir  Thomas  Audley  ;  Sir  Job  Charlton ;  Charles  Wolfran 
Cornwall,  by  Gainsborough ;  Sir  Randolph  Crewe ;  Sir 
Thomas  Crewe ;  Sir  John  Cust ;  Sir  Wilham  Gregory ; 
Sir  John  Mitford ;  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  Richard  Onslow  ; 
Sir  Richard  Onslow ;  Sir  John  Trevor ;  Sir  Edward 
Tumour ;  and  Sir  William  Williams. 

There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  last-named,  by  Kneller, 
in  the  Members'  Dining-room,  of  the  House,  where  a 
coDection  of  paintings  of  &igUsh  statesmen  is  in  process 
of  formation. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  collection  contains  the 
following,  which  have  not  been  used  for  the  reasons  that 
some  were  fixtures,  and  in  a  portion  where  it  was  im- 
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possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  for  reproductioD, 
whilst  others,  it  will  be  seen,  have  be^i  reproduced  from 
other  sources :  Charles  Abbot,  by  Lawrence ;  James 
Abercromby ;  Henry  Addington,  by  Phillips ;  Heniy 
Brand,  by  Frank  HoU ;  William  Bromley ;  Sir  Edward 
Coke ;  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  by  Leiy ;  John  Evelyn 
Denison,  by  Sir  F.  Grant ;  Sir  John  Finch ;  Sir  John 
Glanville ;  William  Wyndham  Grenville ;  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimston ;  M^^lliam  Court  GuUy,  by  Sir  George  Reid ; 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer ;  Robert  Harley ;  Charles  Shaw- 
Lefevre,  by  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee ;  William  L^ithall, 
by  Van  Dyck  or  his  pupil,  Henry  Peart;  Arthur 
Onslow;  Arthur  Wellesley  Peel,  by  Orchardson;  Sir 
Edward  I^eUps;  Francis  Rous;  Sir  Edward  Seymour; 
John  Smith ;  Charles  Hanners-Sutton ;  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wray. 

Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Speaker  Addington  it  has  become 
a  rule  that  each  Speaker's  portrait  should  be  added  to  the 
collection  on  bis  retirement.  It  is  a  national  loss  that 
this  rule  has  not  beoi  longer  in  operation.  The  most 
effectual  manner  to  gauge  that  loss  is  to  compare  this 
collection  with  that  great  historical  collection  across  the 
river  at  Lambeth.  I  shall  always  remember  being  shown 
after  lunch  one  day,  by  Archbishop  Benson,  the  portraits 
in  Lambeth  Palace.  The  Archbishop  told  me  that  Lam- 
beth was  the  only  official  residence  known  to  him  where 
could  be  found  the  portraits  of  all  the  successive  occupiers, 
at  any  rate  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  During 
our  tour  through  the  ■\rarious  rooms  I  well  remember  the 
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Archbishop  stopping  in  front  of  the  portrait  of  Laud,  and 
impressively  informing  me  that  this  identical  portrait 
fell  with  a  terrible  crash  from  its  position  a  few  days 
before  Laud  was  beheaded,  and  that  the  incident  caused 
the  gravest  apprehension,  for  it  was  held  by  Laud's 
frirads  to  be  a  bad  omen.  As  we  passed  from  this  galley 
into  another  room  I  was  shown  a  large  engraving  (some 
MXteen  feet  long)  of  Rome,  before  which  the  Archbishop 
stood,  and  told  me  that  some  time  previously  he  had  had 
an  old  Oxford  friend  to  lunch  with  him  there,  Father 
Edward  Purbrick,  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  College,  to 
whom  he  repeated  the  Laud  story.  As  they  passed  out 
of  the  room  into  the  corridor  they  heard  a  tremendous 
thud  on  the  floor,  and  on  re-entering  the  room  the  huge 
engraving  of  Rome  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  Jesuit 
Father  stood  by,  placing  bis  hand  over  it,  and  cried  out, 
"  Oh,  that  I  should  hve  to  see  the  fall  of  my  beloved 
Rome  t  "  and  straightway  left  the  Palace.  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  drawing  in  this  story,  but  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  it  in  print.  It  was  certainly  not 
in  the  Life,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  record  it  here- 
in addition  to  the  eighty-one  portraits  of  Speakers 
it  has  been  decided  to  add  three  other  portraits,  not 
of  Speakers,  to  the  series.  But  perhaps  no  apology 
is  here  necessary.  The  first  is  that  of  John,  Earl  of 
Worcester,  and  the  son  of  the  redoubtable  Speaker  of  the 
same  name.  The  magnificent  portrait  of  this  wonderful 
face  is  from  the  cenotaph  in  Ely  Cathedral.  He  was  a  great 
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patron  of  leaming  and  art.  Indeed,  Caxton  says  of  him : 
"  he  floured  in  vertue  and  cunnyng  ;  to  whom  he  knew 
none  lyke,  among  the  lordes  of  the  temporalitie  in  science 
and  moral  vertue,"  and  Fuller  exclaims  of  his  beheadal, 
"  The  axe  did  at  one  blow  cut  off  more  learning  than 
was  left  in  the  heads  of  the  surviving  nobility."  The 
Dnkes  of  Rutland  axe  descended  from  the  Tiptofts. 

The  next  character  is  that  of  John  Rushworth,  Clerk- 
Assistant  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  on  that  memo- 
rable day,  January  3rd,  1641-2,  embalmed  for  all  time 
the  kingly  speech,  and  the  never-to-be-forgotten,  if 
equivocal,  and  certainly  epigrammatic  reply  of  Speaker 
Lenthall. 

The  third  portrait  is  that  of  Jeremiah  Dyson,  after 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  original  picture  being  now 
in  the  possession  of  his  great-granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Myddleton,  of  Chirk  Castle,  Dyson  was  Clerk  and  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  House. 

In  the  course  of  my  researches  I  have  discovered 
the  whereabouts  of  several  portraits  and  monumental 
effigies  of  Speakers,  which  have  not  been  used  in  this 
work  for  various  reasons.  As  some  of  these  may  be 
useful  to  students,  it  is  proposed  to  place  them  on  record. 

In  Westminster  Abbey  there  is  the  fine  bronze  bust 
of  Sir  Thomas  Richardson,  by  Le  S\ieur,  whose 
equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I  still  stands  at  Charing 
Cross.  There  is  a  painting  of  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  by 
Holbon,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Braybrooke,  and  Lord 
Onslow  has  portraits  of  his  three  Speaker  ancestors  in 
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the  Speaker's  Parlour  at  Clandon.  He  has  also  the  wdl- 
known  picture  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  as  Prime  Minister, 
\pith  Arthur  Onslow  in  the  chair.  This  is  partly  painted 
by  H(^arth,  and  partly  by  bis  father-in-law.  Sir  James 
Thomhill,  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  painted 
the  faces.  Lord  Redesdale  possesses  a  fine  portrait  of 
Sir  John  Mitford  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  At  Barrow 
Church,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  there  is  the  effigy  of  Sir 
Clement  Heigham.  In  Felstead  Church,  Essex,  there  is  a 
monumental  effigy  of  Lord  Rich ;  in  Claverley  Church, 
near  Wolverhampton,  one  of  Sir  Robert  Brooke  ;  and  at 
Checkenden,  Bucks,  wh^e  Sir  Walter  Beauchamp  was 
buried,  there  is  an  allegorical  brass,  his  coat  of  arms, 
and  the  following  inscription :  "  Hie  jacet  Walterus 
Beauchamp  fihus  Willi :  Beauchamp  Mihtis  cujus  aie 
ppiciet :  Deus  Amen."  A  monument  was  also  erected 
in  St.  Chad's  Church,  Shrewsbury,  to  Richard  Onslow, 
the  Speaker  of  1566.  In  Eastwell  Church,  Kent,  where 
Sir  Thomas  Moyle  is  buried,  there  is  an  altar  tomb  with 
his  coat  of  arms,  and  apparently  it  was  intended  to  place 
an  effigy  upon  it,  but  none  exists.  There  is  also  in  the 
same  church  a  bust  and  mural  tablet  of  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Moyle,  and 
at  Coverham  Church,  Yorkshire,  where  Sir  Geoffrey  le 
Scrope's  body  was  taken  after  his  death  at  Ghent,  there 
is  a  coloured  window  with  the  arms  of  the  Scropes. 
At  Wellington  Church,  Somerset,  is  a  monumental  effigy 
of  Sir  John  Popham.  Mr.  Harold  St.  Maur,  H.P.,  is 
the  possessor  of  a  painting  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
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and  there  is  a  fine  monumental  effigy  of  him  at 
Maiden  Bradley.  Lord  Crewe  also  possesses  paintings 
of  Sir  Randolph  Crewe  and  Sir  Thomas  Crewe,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Round  has  an  oil  painting  of  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimston  at  Birch  Hall.  Colchester.  At  Orford 
there  are  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (in  the  Bodleian), 
of  Francis  Rous,  at  Pembroke  (the  portrait  engraved  by 
Faithome,  1656),  of  Arthur  Onslow  at  Wadham,  by 
HjTsing  (engraved  by  Faber  in  1728),  three  of  William 
Wyndfaam  GrenviUe,  one  at  Oriel,  by  Owen,  another  at 
Christ  Church  also  by  Owen,  and  a  third  in  the  Bodleian, 
by  PhiUips.  At  Christ  Church  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Charles  Abbot,  by  Northcote  (engraved  by  Ficart, 
1804),  also  one  of  William  Bromley,  by  Dahl,  at  the 


The  reprodoction  of  the  Broadside  or  List  of  Members, 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Walter  Spencer  Stanhope,  Bart., 
is  one  of  the  earliest  if  not  the  earliest  known  representa- 
tion of  the  House  in  session.  It  is  dated  March  17th, 
1627-28,  with  Sir  John  Finch  in  the  chair.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  no  earlier  authentic  illustration  of 
a  sitting  of  "  The  Mother  of  Parliaments  "  is  available, 
for  such  must  surely  exist — either  frran  early  wood- 
blocks or  from  still  earlier  miniatures.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  this  Note  may  prove  to  be  the  means  of 
bringing  others  to  hght. 

Mr.  Dasent  has  placed  on  record  some  hundred  and 
thirty  Speakers,  and  there  are  doubtless  others  whose 
names,  when  verified,  will  some  day  be  added  to  the 
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list,  when  the  State  Papers  shall  have  been  exhaust- 
ively examined  and  carefully  calendared,  possibly  by 
Americans. 

When  we  reflect  on  our  roagh  island  story  as  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Dasent  from  the  Parhamentaiy  or  Speakers' 
point  of  view  for  the  past  six  and  a  half  centuries,  we 
discover  that,  in  addition  to  the  beheading  of  Lord  Wor- 
cester, no  less  than  nine  Speakers  have  lost  their  hves 
for  performing  what  they  considered  to  be  their  pubhc 
duty,  and  in  most  cases  their  estates  were  sequestrated 
and  their  wealth  confiscated.  Thus  Ufe  and  property 
were  less  secure  than  in  these  democratic  da}^.  For 
the  Speaker  of  our  time  is  known  as  "  the  first 
Commoner  in  England,"  with  a  salary  of  ;f50OQ  per 
annum,  a  palatial  residence,  picturesque  privileges, 
and  a  retiring  pension  of  £4000.  Surely  this  ought 
to  be  some  consolation,  even  to  the  most  Conservative 
minds.  The  names  of  the  Speakers  who  suffered  death 
were :  Sir  John  Buasy,  Thomas  Thorpe,  William  Tresham, 
Sir  John  Wenlock,  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  William  Catesby, 
Sir  Richard  Empson,  Edmond  Dudley,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

Unfortimately  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
portraits  of  the  following  Speakers,  though  it  is  almost 
certain  that  many  of  these  exist  in  the  shape  of  paintings, 
miniatures,  stained-glass  windows,  memorial  brasses,  and 
monumental  efiigies. 

Wilham  Alington  (1429),  William  Alington  (1472), 
Thomas    Bampfylde    {1659),    Sir    Walter    Beauchamp 
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(1416),  Sir  John  Bussy  (1393-8),  Heniy  Beaumont 
(1331-a),  William  Burley  {1437),  John  Bowes  (1435), 
Richard  Baynard  (1421}.  Sir  Thomas  Charlton  (1453-4), 
Sir  John  Cheyne  (1399),  John  Dorewood  (1399),  Sir 
Thomas  ^glefield  (1496-7),  Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliam 
(1488-9).  Roger  Flower  (1416),  Sir  John  Guildesborough 
(1379-80),  Henry  Green  (1362-3),  John  Green  (1460), 
Sir  Nicholas  Hare  (1539),  Sir  Lislebone  Long  (1659), 
Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare  (1377),  Peter  de  Mootfort  (1258), 
Sir  Tbomas  Moyle  (1542).  Sir  William  Oldhall  (1450), 
Sr  James  Pickeiing  (1378),  Sir  John  Pollard  (1553), 
Sir  John  Popbam  (1449),  Sir  Henry  Redford  (140Z), 
Richard  Redman  (1415),  Sir  John  Russell  (1423),  William 
Say  (1659-60),  Sir  Geoffrey  le  Scrope  (1332),  WiUiam 
de  ShareshuH  (1350-1),  William  Stourton  (1413),  Sir 
James  Strangeways  (1461),  Sir  William  Sturmy  (1404), 
Thomas  Thorpe  (1452-3),  William  de  Thorpe  (1347), 
Sir  John  Tiptoft  (1405-6),  William  Tresham  (1439),  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham  (1459),  William  Trussell  (1326-7), 
^  John  Tyrrell  (1427),  Sir  Richard  Wald^rave  (1381), 
Sr  Tbomas  Walton  or  Wanton  (r425).  Sir  John  Wenlock 
(1455).  John  Wood  (1482-3). 

After  the  names  of  the  Speakers  I  have  added  the 
year  of  election  to  the  Chair,  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to 
identify  the  vations  holders  of  the  office,  and  I  hope  that 
correspcmdaits  will  continae  to  help  me  towards  the  com- 
{detion  of  the  list. 

In  re^MHise  to  a  letter  recently  pubhsbed  by  the  editors 
oi  The  Times,  The  Daily  Telegraph,  The  Standard,  The 
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Athenaum.  and  Notes  and  Queries,  asking  for  infonnation 
on  the  subject  of  Speaker  Portraits,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  valuable  information  from  the  readers 
of  each  paper.  It  would  be  extremely  useful  too  if 
readers  would  help  to  locate  other  portraits  than  those 
already  reproduced  or  recorded  in  this  work,  espe- 
cially of  Speakers  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  topographical  illustrations  require  httle  notice 
here,  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  fully  ex[dained  in 
the  text.  The  vie«ra  of  the  interior  of  the  Jewel  Tower 
are  from  photographs  kindly  supphed  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Stone.  Hollar's  view  of  New  Palace  Yard  has  not  often 
been  reproduced  in  so  perfect  a  state.  The  one  herein 
inserted  is  taken  from  the  late  Sir  Francis  Seymour 
Haden's  own  copy,  now  in  Mr.  Dasent's  possession. 

The  view  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  session  is 
interesting  from  the  idea  it  gives  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are 
two  Clerks  at  the  table,  thus  disproving  the  usually 
accepted  belief  that  Rushworth  was  the  first  Clerk-Assis- 
tant. Speaker  Onslow  said,  on  the  authority  of  HatseU. 
that  he  had  seen  a  print  of  the  House  in  1620  in  which 
two  Clerks  were  shown  sitting  at  the  table ;  if  his  state- 
ment is  correct,  this  is  probably  a  re-issue  of  the  same 
view. 

The  illustration  of  the  Jewel  Tower  is  from  a  drawing 
specially  made  by  Mr.  L.  Hussell  Conway.  The  map  of 
Westminster  in  1740,  which  Mr.  Dasent  discovered  in  the 
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British  Museum,  is  valuable  as  showing  streets  projected 
as  well  as  actually  completed.  Parliament  Street  was 
not  built  until  many  years  later,  nor  did  Abingdon  Street 
come  into  existence  before  1750. 

The  caricatures  of  GUlray  and  H.  B.  explain  them- 
selves, and  the  views  of  Montacute,  Burford,  and  Stoke 
Edith  are  from  photographs  supphed  by  the  present 
owners. 

The  illustration  of  the  Mace  is  from  a  photc^raph 
kindly  lent  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  (Mr.  H.  D.  Erskine). 
The  Mace  dates  from  the  Restoration.  Although  there 
is  no  decipherable  mark  upon  it,  in  all  probability  it 
originally  bore  both  date  and  ball-mark.  The  wear  and 
tear  have,  however,  been  so  great  that  these  may  have 
been  obliterated,  for  the  Mace  has  lost  in  weight,  since  it 
left  the  silversmith's,  no  less  than  23  otmces.  Originally 
it  weighed  251  ounces,  now  it  scales  only  228  ounces. 

Arthur  Onslow's  hoiise  in  Soho  Square  is  an  especially 
interesting  London  view,  as  it  stands  on  the  site  of  Old 
Falconber^h  House,  once  the  residence  of  Cromwell's 
dau^ter.  The  author  regrets  that  an  illustration  of 
the  house  in  which  Coke  was  bom,  still  standing  at 
Mileham,  near  Swaffham,  has  not  been  included,  but  the 
information  only  reached  him  at  the  last  moment  when 
the  book  was  in  the  hands  of  the  binders.  If  it  should 
be  so  forttmate  as  to  reach  a  second  edition  the  omission 
shall  be  repaired. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  express  ray  thanks 
to :  Earl  Beauchamp,  Earl  and  Countess  Cairns,  The  Earl 
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of  Crewe,  The  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  The  E^l  of  Onslow,  The 
Earl  of  Radnor,  Earl  Waldegrave,  Viscount  Peel,  Vis- 
count Powerscourt,  Lord  Barnard,  Lord  Hylton,  Lord 
Redesdale,  Lady  Poltimore,  Lady  Victoria  Manners,  Mrs. 
Stanley  Lane  Poole,  The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Coe,  The  Rev. 
H.  H.  B.  Ayles,  d.d..  The  Rev.  C.  T.  Eland,  The  Rev. 
J.  A.  Halloran,  The  Rev.  C.  W.  HoUand,  The  Rev.  E. 
Hutton-Hall,  The  Rev.  John  T.  Steele,  The  Rev.  C.  B. 
Hulton,  The  Rev.  R.  Wall,  The  Serjeant-at-Arms,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Holmes  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Milner,  of  the  National 
Portrait  Galfery,  Mr.  R.  P.  Chope,  Mr.  J.  G.  Earle,  F.S.A., 
Mr.  Henry  Greensted,  Mr.  A.  L.  Humphreys,  Mr.  Geo. 
Robinson,  Mr.  J.  Horace  Round,  ll.d.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Rutley, 
Mr.  Heniy  Yates  Thompson,  for  much  valuable  aid,  and 
to  Mr.  Dasent  himself  for  his  kindness  in  permitting  me 
to  append  this  note  to  his  exhaustive  researches. 

JOHN  LANE. 
Thb  Bodlbt  Hbad. 
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WESTMINSTER  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  III— THE  ISLE  OF 
THORNS — THE  PALACE  AND  THE  ABBEY— PREFERENCE 
OF  HENRY  FOR  WESTMINSTER — DAWN  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CONSTTTUTION — WESTMINSTER  THE  EARLIEST  MEETING 
PLACE  OF  THE  COMPLETE  PARLIAMENT 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  the  age  to  disparage  the  past,  the 
opinion  is  still  widely  held  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  amongst  the  greatest  of  human 
instituticms.  The  primary  object  of  the  following  pages 
has  been  to  present  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  account 
than  has  previou^y  be^i  attempted  of  the  presidii^ 
officers  of  this  great  instrument  of  popular  liberty. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  de- 
scribe how  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  came  into 
existence ;  the  place  where'  it  first  held  its  deUberaticois 
(with  a  topographical  and  architectural  description  of 
Westminster  at  various  epochs) ;  the  circumstances  under 
which  I^Iiament  assembled,  with  a  brief  retrospect  of 
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its  principal  legislative  and  administrative  achievements. 
An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  trace  throughout  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  close  connection 
which  formerly  existed  between  the  Abbey  and  the  seat 
of  government.  These  points  are  severally  of  importance 
not  only  to  the  student  of  constitutifmal  history,  but  to 
all  who  value  the  ccmditums  under  which  modem  England 
is  governed. 

The  cities  of  Oxford  and  Ijncoln  are  entitled  to  taJte 
precedence  of  London  as  the  jdaces  in  the  kingdom 
selected  for  the  holding  of  the  earliest  known  Rirlia- 
ments;  but  to  Westminster  undoubtedly  belongs  the 
distinction  of  having  witnessed  the  dawn  of  the  English 
Constitution.  King  John  frequently  visited  Oxford,  and 
in  1204  he  held  a  colloquium  there  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  grant  in  aid.  In  November,  1213,  writs  were 
addressed  to  the  SherifEs  requiring  them  to  send  all 
kni^ts  in  arms  in  their  baihwicks,  and  four  knights  from 
each  county, "  ad  loquendum  nobiscum  de  negoUis  regni 
nostri " ;  and  two  years  later  the  same  king  again  came 
to  Oxford  in  the  vain  hope  that  bis  nobles  would  meet 
him  there. 

Lincoln  was  the  city  chosen  by  Henry  III  in  1226, 
whilst  he  was  still  a  minor,  as  the  rendezvous  of  four 
knights  elected  by  the  mtlites  et  friM  homines  of  the 
bailiwicks  of  eight  specified  counties,  in  order  to  settle 
long-standing  disputes  with  the  Sherifb  as  to  certain 
articles  of  their  Charter  of  Liberty,  But  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  embryo  Parliaments  no  record  has  been 
preserved. 

No  returns  to  these  tentative  and  restricted  assemUies 
have  been  discovered,  and  the  earliest  germ  of  popular 
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representation  is  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  Isle 
of  Thorns.  The  history  of  that  traditionally  sacred  spot, 
revered  by  Edward  the  Confessor  above  all  other  parts 
of  his  dominions,  is  inextricably  associated  with  the 
second  founder  of  the  Abbey. 

Born  at  Winchester,  Henry  III  was  the  first  of  the 
Plantagenet  line  to  identify  himself  with  Westminster. 
Distrusting  the  city  of  Xx>ndon,  he  felt  Immelf  secure 
within  the  sheltering  walls  of  the  great  Benedictine 
Abbey,  the  re-edifying  and  beautifying  of  which  was 
to  be  the  darlii^  project  of  his  later  years.  Between 
1245  and  his  death  in  the  place  of  his  adoption  Henry 
is  believed  to  have  spent  more  than  half  a  million 
of  money  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Confessor's  church, 
and,  according  to  the  somewhat  exaggerated  view  of  the 
late  Dean  Stanley,  his  enormous  exactions  have  left 
their  lasting  trace  on  the  English  Constitution  in  no 
less  a  monument  than  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
rose  into  existence  as  a  protest  eigainst  the  lavish 
expenditure  on  the  mighty  Abbey  ^lUch  it  con- 
finrnts.* 

As  if  to  point  the  moral,  the  only  contemporary 
memorial  of  Simtm  de  Montfort  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day, 
carved  with  the  arms  of  other  benefactors,  upon  the 
Abbey  walls.*  The  tendency  of  modem  historical  re- 
search has  been  rather  to  deprive  De  Montfort  of  his 

•  Stanley's  Hiilorical  Memorials  of  Westtniniler  Abbey,  1896  edition, 
p.  1 10.  At  the  same  tiine  a  large  amount  of  money  was  raised  by  snb- 
acr^>tionB  which  entitled  the  donors  to  indulgence  in  purgatcry,  and 
mndi  of  the  money  spent  in  the  lebnilding  of  the  cborcb  was  derived 
fpocn  tbe  King's  private  income. 

*  Simoa  de  MtnitAtff  a  shield,  a  donble-tailed  lion,  is  reproduced 
on  tbe  onter  pava  d  this  vtdnme. 
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claim  to  be  the  oiiginator  of  the  lepresentative  system,^ 
but  there  can  be  no  maimer  of  doubt  that,  in  the  dosing 
years  of  his  strenuous  Parliamentary  life,  his  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  popular  govenmient  caused  his  name  to  be 
regarded  as  a  talisman  among  the  English  people. 

Henry  III  was  the  first  of  the  English  kings  v^o  could 
properly  be  called  a  great  patron  of  the  arts.  Though, 
in  his  remodelling  of  the  Abbey,  his  conception  of  archi- 
tectural effect  was  derived  from  foreign  sources,  yet  it 
is  to  his  encouragement  of  native  art  that  Londtm 
and  the  nation  owe  that  triumph  of  the  Early  English 
style  (happily  little  altered  internally  since  the  thirteenth 
century),  the  choir  and  transepts  which  replaced  the 
church  of  the  Confessor.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to 
how  far  westward  Henry  carried  the  rebuilding  of  the 
nave,  but  Dean  Stanley  was  of  opinion  that  the  beautiful 
diaper  pattern  upon  the  walls  marked  the  limits  of  his 
work,  lea vii^  only  the  remaining  baj^  to  the  westward 
to  be  completed  by  his  successors  on  the  throne.  The  vault- 
ing of  the  nave  was  not  finished  till  a  much  later  date,  but 
the  jtmction  of  the  thirteenth-  and  fourteenth-centuiy 
work,  where  the  diaper  pattern  ceases,  is  still  readily  dis- 
cernible in  the  altered  level  of  the  trif  orium  string  courses.  * 
The  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  nave,  as  it  now  stands, 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  three  Edwards 
cared  less  for  the  Abbey  than  did  Henry  III,  and  pre- 

>  The  representative  principle  in  England  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  intiodactioii  of  the  jnry  system  for  purposes  of  inquests,  etc.,  by 
William  I  and  its  further  development  under  Henry  II. 

*  Since  Dean  Stanley  wrote,  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Hickletfawaite, 
Letbaby,  Bond  and,  more  recently,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Rackham,  have 
added  enormously  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fabric  of  the  Abbey  and 
the  exertions  made  by  individnal  abbots  to  complete  the  original 
design  of  Henry  III. 
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ferred  to  ccmcentrate  their  attention  on  the  rebuilding 
of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  in  the  palace,  the  building 
iirfiidi.  as  we  shall  show  later  on,  was  destined  in  after 
years  to  become  the  home  of  the  Commons,  and  so  to 
continue  for  well-nigh  three  centuries.  The  influence  of 
Amiens  and  Rheims,  which  Heniy  III  knew  and  loved,  is 
apparent  in  the  apse  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  am- 
bulatory, and  in  the  nest  of  chapels  radiating  from  the 
central  shrine,  yet,  to  their  lasting  credit  be  it  spoken, 
the  erection  and  adornment  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
great  church  was  due  to  native  craftsmen. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Kings  of  En^and  to  wear 
their  crowns  at  least  once  a  year  at  Winchester,  and 
preferably  at  Eastertide.  In  the  case  of  Henry  III 
this  symbol  of  sovereignty  was  a  mere  circlet  of  gold, 
for  his  father  had  lost  the  ancient  crown  with  the  other 
regalia  in  the  Wash.  And  at  Winchester,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  Henry  continued  to  keep  his  money  and 
his  treasure.  The  office  of  the  Exchequer  at  West- 
minster, where  the  money  was  in  the  first  instance 
paid  in,  has  been  frequently  confused  with  the  Winchester 
Treasury,  where  it  was  permanently  stored.  Gradually 
the  Winchester  storehouse  was  superseded  for  all  pur- 
poses by  that  at  Westminster,  and  from  PIantagei«t 
times  both  Treasury  and  Jewel  House  formed  part  of  the 
appurtenances  of  the  Palace.  But  little  known,  owing 
to  its  remote  situatitm,  in  a  quiet  mews  off  Great  College 
Street,  the  venerable  Jewel  Tower  still  stands  much  as 
it  left  the  builder's  hands  not  later  than  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  To  a  chamber  in  this  historic  building 
Charles  I  and  Rushwortb,  the  Clerk  Assistant  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  retired  to  compare  their  respective 
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notes  of  the  proceedings  on  the  occasion  of  the  attempted 
arrest  of  the  Five  Hembers  in  1642. 

An  illustration  of  this  interesting  rdic  of  (dd  West- 
minster will  be  found  re^miduced  in  this  volume.  In 
it  are  now  stored  ths  standard  weights  and  measures 
in  the  custody  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Surrounded 
as  it  is  on  nearly  every  side  t^  hi^  modem  buildings, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  exterior.  The 
view  here  given  is  taken  from  the  leads  at  the  back 
of  the  bouse  lately  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Heniy 
Labouchere,  and  tradition  says  that  under  it  have 
been  discovered  the  traces  of  an  underground  passage 
leading  from  the  Palace  to  the  Abbey.  It  is  perhaps  not 
known  to  many  of  those  who  frequent  the  Palace  at  the 
present  day  that  a  portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
western  wall  of  Westminster  Hall  has  been  preserved 
precisely  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  Norman  builders, 
and  with  their  masons'  marks  still  intact  on  many  of 
the  stones.* 

The  lower  storey  of  the  cloister,*  added  to  the  Hall 
by  Mr.  Pearson  in  1888  on  the  demolition  of  Sir  John 
Soane's  Law  Courts,  replaces,  according  to  the  views 
of  that  capable  architect,  an  earlier  lean-to  structure 
on  the  same  site.  For  some  800  years  the  outer  air 
has  been  excluded  from  the  Norman  masonry,  and  to 
the  protecting  influence  of  this  cloister  and  its  prede- 
cessors is  due  the  preservation  of  this  relic  of  the  Palace 
of  Ruius.    Even  after  the  great  fire  of  1834,  one  of  the 

*  I  give  this  information  on  the  authority  of  Mr,  Pearson,  though 
good  judges  have  also  been  of  opinion  that  no  part  of  the  ashtar  work 
<a  the  Hall  fs  of  earlier  date  than  Richard  II. 

'  Now  used  as  the  Journal  office  and  Private  Bill  office. 
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original  Norman  windows  remained  at  the  south  end  of 
the  easteni  side  of  the  Hall,  immediately  above  the  string- 
course added  by  Richard  II,  and  a  good  illustration 
of  it  will  be  found  in  Brayley  and  Brittcm's  Palace  of 
Westminster^  but  it  was  most  unnecessarily  destroyed 
in  the  conise  of  some  repairs  to  the  Hall  in  the  reign  of 
William  IV. 

By  an  ingenious  contrivance  Mr.  Pearson  Med  the 
spaces  between  the  buttresses  (added  by  Richard  II  to 
support  the  great  thrust  of  the  incomparable  roof)  with 
a  two-storeyed  gallery,  which,  though  much  criticised 
at  the  time  of  its  erection,  should  preserve  for  centuries 
to  come  the  only  genuine  fragments  of  Norman  work 
remaining  in  and  about  the  HalL  If,  when  Mr.  Peaistm's 
additions  were  made,  the  sills  of  the  windows  on  the 
west  side  had  been  lowered  to  correspond  with  those 
(m  the  east,  the  symmetry  of  this  noble  building  would 
have  been  enhanced,  but  unfortunately  the  opportunity 


The  same  architect  de^red  to  rebuild  the  princijal, 
or  northern,  fafade,  the  towers  of  which  have  a  spurious 
air,  but  a  parsimonious  Treasury  withheld  the  necessary 
funds,  as  it  withheld  them  from  Sir  Charles  Barry  when 
he  proposed  to  cover  the  roof  of  the  Hall  with  copper 
and  to  cany  his  Victoria  Tower  up  a  hundred  feet 
higgler  than  it  is  now.  On  entering  the  gates  of  New 
Palace  Yard  the  least  observant  will  notice  that  the 
ground  falls  rapidly  towards  the  great  door  of  the  HaU. 
In  the  course  of  centuries  the  level  of  the  soil  has  been 
raised  many  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey,  but  were 
the  ground  to  be  excavated  to  the  same  depth  as  in 

>  Pbte  VIII. 
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the  ornamental  garden  between  St.  Margaret's  Church 
and  the  Hall,  it  would  at  once  be  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that  the  Abbey  as  originally  designed  stood 
on  considerably  higher  ground  than  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings.  Thos  its  commandii^ 
situation  in  the  centre  of  Thomey  Island  caused  it  to 
dominate  the  surrounding  buildings,  producing  a  grand 
architectural  effect  which  is  now,  unhappily,  lost.  Both 
Palace  and  Abbey  were  surrounded,  not  only  by  strong 
walls  of  defence,  but  by  running  water  on  every  side. 

A  considerable  stream,  havii^  its  source  in  the 
wooded  northern  heights,  ran  through  what  is  now  the 
Green  Park  to  join  the  estuaxy  of  the  Thames.  This 
was  the  Aye  bourne,  from  which  Hay  [Aye]  Hill,  Tyburn, 
and  Ebury  derive  their  names.  Eye  Cross,  an  oft- 
quoted  boundary  in  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  stood 
on  the  same  stream.  Successive  alterations  of  the 
surface  have  obhterated  many  of  its  channels,  but,  by 
carefully  comparing  the  terrain  with  the  most  trust- 
worthy maps,  the  limits  of  Thomey  Island  can  even 
now  be  traced.  A  stream  ran  from  near  Storey's  Gate 
to  De  La  Hay  Street,  through  Gardeners  Lane,  and 
emptied  itself  into  the  Thames  near  Cannon,  or,  as  some 
have  called  it,  Channel,  Row.  This  waterway  in  its  turn 
was  connected  with  a  long  ditch  or  moat  occupyii^  the 
site  of  Princes  Street,  whilst  another  brook  flowed  by 
Great  Smith  Street  and  Great  College  Street  to  the  river 
near  MiUbank.  Westward  of  this  again  lay  a  great  marsh 
known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  Bulinga  Fen.^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Norman,  and  probably 

*  The  name  bsA  been  wisely  revived  by  the  London  County  Council 
in  fonning  a  new  street  by  the  Tate  Gallery  of  British  Art. 
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much  later,  times  the  whole  site  of  St.  James's  Park 
and  Tothill  Fields  was  a  tidal  swamp,  and  that  where 
Buckingham  Palace  now  stands  bitterns  boomed  and 
snipe  drummed.  St.  James's  Park  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  Henry  VIII  to  gratify  Anne  Boleyn  after 
the  Court  had  removed  from  Westminster  to  White- 
hall. To  this  day  there  is  water  in  the  cellars  of  the 
houses  in  Birdcage  Walk  at  certain  states  of  the  tide, 
and  when  the  new  building  for  the  Of&ce  of  Works 
at  Storey's  Gate  was  in  course  of  erection,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring 
a  solid  foundation,  owing  to  the  boggy  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil at  this  spot.  Whenever  an  old  house  on  the  site 
of  the  Long  Ditch  is  rebuilt  similar  difficulties  are  ea- 
countered,  and  the  fact  that  the  soil  underlying  the 
Abbey  and  the  Palace  is  composed  of  pure  water-worn 
sand  is  the  probable  explanation  of  there  being  no  crypt 
under  the  church,  and  no  subterranean  chamber  under 
the  great  Hall.  The  gardens  and  orchards,  and  even 
the  vineyards,  of  Westminster  were  famous  for  centuries 
before  the  atmosphere  of  London  became  laden  with 
soot,  and  foul  from  the  smoke  of  iimumerable  chimneys ; 
and  in  a  place  called  the  Herbary,  "  between  the  King's 
Chamber  and  the  Chmch,"  Henry  III  ordered  pear 
trees  to  be  planted,  so  that  he  might  see  the  Abbey 
rising  in  all  its  fairness,  in  the  springtime,  above  a  wealth 
of  white  blossom. 

Before  the  destruction  of  Gardeners  Lane  simul- 
taneously with  King  Street — ^for  centmies  the  only 
approach  to  Westminster  from  the  north,  for  Parlia- 
ment Street  is,  as  it  were,  a  thing  of  yesterday — it  was 
easy  to  trace  in  its  bends  and  curves  the  tortuous  course 
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of  the  bed  of  the  stream  which  once  divided  the  Isle 
of  Thorns  from  what  we  now  call  Whitehall. 

The  King  Street  avenue  to  Westminster  only  came 
into  existence  when  the  Empress  Maud,  at  her  own 
charge,  threw  a  bridge  across  the  stream  at  this  point, 
additional  proof,  if  such  were  needed,  of  the  detachment 
of  the  city  of  London  from  the  residence  of  the  Norman 
kings.  When  the  river  was  yet  imembanlced,  the  usual 
mode  of  approach  to  Westminster  was  by  water,  and, 
shifting  the  scene  to  Great  College  Street,  it  requires 
no  great  effort  of  imagination  to  picture  in  the  mind's 
eye  the  clear,  cool  water  flowing  alongside  the  wall  of 
the  Infirmary  garden,  and  the  Abbot  issuing  from  his 
water-gate  to  take  barge  upon  the  Thames.  Archi- 
tecturally, London  may  have  gained  by  the  formal  align- 
ment of  the  Embankment,  but  much  that  was  picturesque 
was  destroyed  when,  on  the  destruction  of  the  foreshore, 
a  great  natural  force  was  hemmed  in  between  soUd  walls 
of  stone,  and  a  mighty  river  reduced  to  the  commonplace 
proportions  of  the  Lifiey  or  the  Seine.  Before  the 
Thames  was  urbanised,  so  to  speak,  Thomey  Island  was 
subject  to  periodical  inunda.ticms,  and  Matthew  Paris 
relates  how  the  untrammelled  waters  swept  into  West- 
minster Hall  and  boats  floated  within  its  gates.* 

The  space  enclosed  m  the  thirteenth  century  by  these 
various  streams,  of  ^^ch  the  Gardeners  Lane  channel 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  island,  the  Thames 
the  eastern,  the  Long  Ditch  the  western,  and  the  College 
Street  brook  the  southern,  measured  rather  less  than 
five  himdred  jrards  from  north  to  south,  and  less  than 

I  Only  within  the  last  decade  a  violent  thimdentarm  which  bant 
over  Westminster  once  more  flooded  the  Hall,  so  that  the  wat^  stood 
a  foot  deep  at  its  priocipal  entrance. 
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three  hundred  from  east  to  west.  Yet  this  circumscribed 
area  is  believed  to  have  supported  a  population  of  many 
thousands,  if  there  be  taken  into  account,  in  addition 
to  all  the  King's  dq>endent5,  those  of  the  Abbot.  Eveiy- 
thing  required  for  the  Court  was  produced  within  the 
walls,  and  such  was  the  profusion  of  the  Plantagenets, 
that  they  maintained  within  the  verge  of  the  palace 
a  small  army  of  artificers. 

When  we  remember  that,  in  addition  to  the  multitude 
of  servants  and  men-at-arms  (Richard  the  Second  never 
moved  without  an  escort  of  four  thousand  archers), 
the  great  ofBceis  of  state — many  of  whom  were  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  the  Sovereign — were  all  housed 
within  the  Palace,  and  when,  further,  we  take  into 
account  the  vast  establishment  of  the  adjoining  Abbey, 
it  is  probable  that  the  total  population  of  Thomey, 
at  the  period  when  it  first  became  the  meeting-place 
of  Parliament,  amounted  to  some  twenty-five  thousand 
souls. 

Tbe  difficulty  (^  reaching  Westminster  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  brought  home  to  us  by  numerous  recorded  in- 
stances of  Allure  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  to  comply 
with  the  royal  siunmons.  In  most  cases  the  delay 
was  attributed  to  the  state  of  the  roads.  Never  good 
at  the  best  of  times,  in  rainy  seasons  and  severe  winters 
the  main  bi^wa^  became  almost  impassable.  The 
kmg  and  expensive  journey  to  London  from  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country  could  only  be  accomplished  after 
many  halts  by  the  way.  Leaving  Fomess,  for  example, 
the  Abbot  would  cross  the  sands  at  Morecambe  Bay  on 
his  way  to  York  to  join  the  Archbishop.  Five-and- 
twoity  miles  would  be  as  much  as  he  would  accomplish 
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in  his  first  day's  progress,  and,  after  putting  iq>  at  a  rest 
house  (m  the  line  of  roate,  he  would  cross  the  moois 
separating  Lancashire  from  Yorkshire  on  the  next  day. 
One  or  more  of  these  ancient  rest  houses  are  still  stand- 
ing. There  is  <Hie  at  Halton  and  another  near  Clitheroe. 
Frwn  York  to  London  the  Abbot  would  en)oy  the 
protection  of  the  Archbishop's  retinue  on  the  road. 
The  Abbots  of  Abingdon  and  other  great  ecclesiastics 
had  town  bouses  in  Westminster  from  a  very  early 
period.  Many  of  the  efnscopal  sees  owned  mansions  in 
the  Strand  with  gardens  sloping  to  the  waterside,  and 
the  Archbishops  of  York  only  lost  their  hold  on  White- 
ball  with  the  fall  of  Wolsey. 

Some  of  those  who  came  from  the  home  counties,  and 
who  dwelt  within  reach  of  the  Thames,  were  able  to  make 
a  portion  of  the  journey  to  London  by  water.  Archbishop 
Wake,  who  died  in  1737,  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
Primate  who  habitually  came  from  Lambeth  to  West- 
minster in  his  state  bai^e.  But  the  hardships  cheerfolly 
endured  by  the  Knigh'is  of  the  Shire  and  the  burgesses 
whose  homes  lay  in  remote  districts  must  have  been 
considerable  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Such  was  the 
habitual  insecurity  of  the  roads  that  the  faithful  Com- 
mons, in  their  efforts  to  reach  Westminster,  were 
accustomed  to  travel  in  large  bodies ;  the  knights  on 
horseback,  each  with  his  retinue  of  men-at-arms,  whilst 
the  humbler  burgesses  in  a  straggling  cavalcade  formed 
their  own  body-guard.  Wheeled  vehicles  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  used  on  long  joumej's,  and  for  the  all-sufficioit 
reason  that  there  was  no  conveyance  to  be  bad  between 
the  clumsy  waggons  emjdoyed  by  the  Sovereign  on  his 
royal  progresses  and  the  two-wheeled  agricultural  carts. 
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wbich  were  as  yet  little  better  than  square  boxes  of 
roddy-fetshioaed  {danks. 

The  loxury  of  imvate  coaches  dated  from  a  much 
later  period,  and  their  use  only  became  practicable 
when  the  condirion  of  the  main  roads  had  been  materially 
improved.  An  illustration  of  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice of  making  long  journeys  on  horseback  is  afforded 
l^  a  letter  written  by  Dame  Margaret  Paston  to  her 
husband,  who  was  l3ring  ill  of  "  a  great  dysese  "  in  London 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  She  be^ed  him  to  return  to 
Norfolk  as  soon  as  he  could  bestride  his  horse.  Though 
the  Fastons  were  rich  people  as  the  times  went,  the  idea 
of  his  returning  home  in  a  cairiage  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  either  of  the  pair. 

Peers  and  prelates  did  not  start  on  a  journey  without 
a  great  train  following  in  their  wake.  On  such  occasions 
th^  took  with  them  a  number  of  body  servants  of 
different  degrees,  like  kings  in  miniature.  Attended 
by  their  squires,  their  men-at-arms,  their  jesters,  and 
their  menial  servants,  they  descended  Uke  locusts  on  the 
reluctant  inhabitants  of  the  region  through  which  they 
desired  to  pass. 

Parve3fance  was  in  the  main  a  rojral  prerogative, 
yet  the  demands  of  lesser  men  often  weighed  heavily 
on  the  rural  population.  At  stmdown  the  traveller 
of  high  degree,  and  likewise  his  retainers,  sou^t  shelter 
for  the  nigbt.*  In  the  monastery  hospitality  was  held  to 
be  a  religiotis  duty,  and  as  most  of  the  greater  ecclesi- 
astical houses  had  been,  in  part  at  least,  endowed  by  the 
nobility,  its  members  felt  no  compunction  in  asking  for 
the  accommodation  so  freely  accorded.    But  only  people 

*  Compare  Jnuennd,  Enflitk  Wayfaring  Lift  in  tha  Middle  Agei. 
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of  exalted  rank  were  ratertained  in  the  monastery  itself. 
The  great  mass  of  their  dependents  fared  less  sumptuously 
in  the  guest-house. 

The  habits  of  courtesy  prevailing  in  mediaeval  England 
ensured  the  knight  the  asylum  of  the  guest-chamber 
in  the  bouse  of  bis  equal  in  rank.  Thus,  whilst  the  mcmks 
received  the  poor  from  charity  and  the  rich  from  necessity, 
the  country  gentleman  upon  bis  travels  quartered  him- 
self upon  his  like.  The  common  inns  were  only  used 
by  the  lower  middle  class,  and  they  as  a  rule  did  not 
move  far  from  their  homes.  Too  expensive  for  the  poor 
and  too  miserable  in  their  appomtmrats  for  the  better 
class  of  traveller,  these  inns  did  not  emerge  from  the 
chrysalis  stage  until  the  advent  of  the  public  coach  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  What  kind  of  accommodation 
the  Kni^ts  of  the  Shire  found  at  Westminster  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  Probably  the  evils  of  overcrowding  were  thus 
early  in  evidence.  Sanitation  was  so  far  unknown 
that  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  was  left  to  that  volunteer 
army  of  scavengers — ^the  kites.  Soaring  in  mid-air 
around  the  Abbey  tbey  fdl,  like  bolts  from  the  blue,  on 
the  ofial  and  carrion  with  which  the  narrow  streets  were 
strewn,  to  bear  it  away  to  their  nesting-places  in  the 
wooded  northern  heights. 

The  conditioa  of  the  main  thorongh&ires  in  London 
was  not  much  better  than  that  of  the  countiy  roads. 
In  1314  several  members  of  the  Court  petitioned 
Edward  II  to  have  the  road  from  Temple  Bar  to  the 
Palace  Gate  at  Westminster  repaired.  It  was  said 
to  be  so  dangerous  that  rich  and  poor  alike,  whetbei 
<m  horseback  or  on  foot,  were  impeded  in  their  passage 
to  and  fro.    Those  who  were  compelled  to  use  it  "  en 
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mauvais  tempz  "  were  "  desturbez  de  lor  busoignes  suire 
par  profoundesce  del  dit  chemjm."  Nothing  was  done 
for  some  yeais,  but  Edward  III  ordered  the  road  to  be 
paved  from  end  to  end,  and  the  expense  defrayed  by  a 
tax  on  all  merchandise  going  to  the  Staple  at  Westmin- 
ster. At  the  same  time  the  Staple  was  defined  to  extend 
from  Temple  Bar  to  Tothill,'  But  all  journeys,  whether 
by  sea  or  land,  must  have  an  ending,  and  at  last  the 
faithful  Commons,  with  a  perseverance  only  eqiialled 
l^  that  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims,  came  in  sight  of  the 
massive  towers  and  frowning  walls  of  Westminster,  and 
passed,  awestruck  at  the  novelty  and  magnificence  of 
the  scene,  within  the  portals  of  the  Palace.  There 
in  the  heart  of  the  ancient  buildings  stood,  until  the 
disastrous  fire  of  1834,  the  actual  room  in  which  the 
Confessor  died — the  painted  chamber  of  European 
renown — the  very  hub  and  centre  of  the  governance 
oi  England  since  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

The  names  of  several  other  buildings  in  the  old  Palace 
have  been  preserved.  Marculph's  Tower  stood  on  the 
river  bank  and  overhung  the  water.  In  one  of  its 
chambeis  the  triers  of  Petitions,  the  precursors  of  legis- 
lation by  Bill,  met  for  centuries.  There  was  the  Little 
Han,  in  which  the  Commons  were  ordered  to  assemble 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.*  The  chamber  of  the  Chaun- 
tour  *  was  near  the  Palace  Gate,  and  here  the  triers 
of  Petitions  for  Gascony  met. 

The  Star  Chamber  is  mentioned  in  the  Rolls  for  1427, 
and  the  Council  Chamber  "  prte  la  grande  Chambre  du 
Fariement "  in  1436,  but  both  of  them  were  probably 

•  Rol.  Pari.,  VoL  I,  p.  30*.  »  Ibid.,  Vol,  II,  p.  394. 

■  01  St.  Stephen's  Chitpel. 
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in  existence  long  belore.  The  green  chamber  was  an- 
otho'  apartment,  the  exact  position  of  which  it  is  not 
now  possible  to  identify.  In  it  a  miscreant  secreted 
himself  at  the  bidding  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with 
the  intention  of  murdering  Henry  VI,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  after  which  no  more  is  heard  of  it.  The  Chamber 
of  the  Cross  was  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  the  first 
I^riiament  of  Henry  VII,  and  the  White  Hall,  which 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  later  palace  of  that 
name,  was  the  usual  meeting-place  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Many  of  these  time>honoured  halls  remained  till  the 
close  of  the  ei^teenth  centuiy,  when  the  all-destroyii^ 
Wjfatt  was  unfortunately  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Works.  What  escaped  his  iconoclastic  hand,  with 
the  exception  of  Westminster  Hall  and  the  crypt  of 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  perished  in  the  great  fire  of  1834, 
to  which  further  allusion  will  be  made  m  these  pages. 
The  great  bell  tower  which  forms  such  a  conspicuous 
object  in  Hollar's  View  of  Westminster  was  not  in  existence 
in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  nor  had  the  chapel  of  St. 
Stephen,  afterwards  the  home  of  the  Commons  of 
&igland,  thus  early  assumed  the  shape  it  bore  for  five 
hundred  years. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Shire  when,  having  never  perhaps  been  absent  from 
his  broad  acres  before,  he  entered  Thomey,  the  shrine 
of  the  Confessor,  and  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign  lord  the  King  1  A  visit 
to  the  Confessor's  tomb  in  the  adjoining  Abbey  would 
undoubtedly  be  paid  during  his  sojourn  in  London, 
and  if,  by  chance,  any  of  bis  friends  or  neighbours  were 
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at  I^^  variance,  was  not  justice  administered  from 
the  fountain  head  within  the  same  precincts  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  since  Heniy  III  took  up 
his  abode  there  has  been  the  formation  of  the  compara- 
tively modem  thoroughfare  between  the  Abbey  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  which  leads  to  Millbank  and 
OQ  to  Pimlico.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no  road 
at  an  through  Old  Palace  Yard.  This  open  space  repre- 
sents  the  Inner  Bailly,  whilst  New  Palace  Yard  to  the 
northward  formed  the  Outer  Bailly  of  the  original 
structure.  Access  to  City,  Palace,  or  Abbey  could  only 
be  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the  strongly  fortified 
gates  in  the  high  wall  of  defence  which  girt  alike  the 
residence  of  King  and  Abbot.  Of  these  there  were  four, 
and  one  at  least — the  High  Gate  towards  London — was 
held  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty.  Nor  was  there  then 
any  road  leading  up  from  the  river-side,  along  the  line 
of  the  modem  Great  George  Street,  towards  St.  James's 
Park  and  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  great  Benedictine 
boose.  Until  the  Thames,  the  fluvius  maximvs  piscosus 
of  Fitz-Stephen,  was  bridged  at  Westminster  the  coiuse 
of  traffic  north  and  south  adhered  to  the  horse  ferry 
at  Lambeth  and  avoided  the  populous  suburb  on  the 
river  bank.* 

Thomey  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  know  to  have 
been  a  fortress,  a  prison,  a  palace,  and  a  great  religious 
house.  Defended  from  the  outer  world  by  lofty  walls 
and  formidable  battlements,  upon  vdiich  the  royal  archers 

■  The  kte  Sir  Walter  Besant  thought  otherwise,  and  maintained 
that  Thoroey  ma  a  thickly  populated  spot  long  before  the  bnilding 
erf  the  Abbey,  but  nnfcrtnnately  he  iailed  to  adduce  any  coDvincing 
evidence  of  his  contention. 
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kept  watch  and  ward  night  and  day,  the  extent  and 
magnificence  of  ancient  Westminster  must  have  been 
an  impressive  sight  for  provincial  eyes.  Smrounded  by 
its  great  and  lesser  sanctuaries,  its  almonries,  its  bell 
towers,  its  chapels,  gate-houses,  and  prisons,  Thomey 
stood  for  all  that  was  most  itispiring  to  the  average 
En^ish  subject,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree. 

Mention  of  its  prisons  recalls  the  grim  fact  that  the 
Abbots  of  Westminster  possessed  amongst  their  many 
privileges  the  franchise  of  "  furca  et  fossa,"  a  gallows  for 
male  offenders,  and  a  pit  filled  with  water  for  the  women. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Dean's  Yard,  to  call  it  by  its  modem 
name,  the  Abbot  set  up  his  tree  of  death  on  a  spot  known 
as  "  the  Elms,"  whilst  Old  Palace  Yard  was  for  centuries 
the  place  of  execution  for  malefactors  confined  in  the 
King's  prison.  And,  even  after  it  ceased  to  be  so  used, 
the  practice  of  exposing  the  heads  of  felons  on  the  fa9ade 
of  Westminster  Hall  carried  on  the  sinister  traditicois 
of  the  place. 

In  contradistinction  to  these  sombre  associations, 
an  age  of  chivalry  provided  for  the  King's  lo3ral  subjects 
an  ever-changing  feast  for  the  eye.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  merry  &igland  which  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  the 
Constitution.  The  'vrarmth  and  colour  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  tramp  of  armed  men  in  the  Palace,  the  stately 
processions,  and  the  gorgeous  ritual  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  an  age  of  almost  universal  piety,  are  gone 
from  us,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  reverence  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  never  more  to  be  r^ained  amidst 
the  dull  conventionalism  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Beauty,  if  perceived  at  all,  must  be  felt,  and  the  manhood 
of  England   gained   enormously  by   the   teachings   of 
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chivalry,  loyalty,  and  honour  so  abundantly  manifested 
in  the  period  under  review. 

Coronation  feasts,  solemn  jousts  and  tournaments  in 
Tothill  Fields  held  amidst  the  pageantry  which  the  times 
produced,  allegories,  mystery  plays,  tiltings  at  the  ring ; 
all  these  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of  a  Londoner 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Though  there  were  as  yet  no  theatres, 
the  Bankside  in  Southwark  offered  more  questionable 
attractions  to  the  profligate,  who  took  boat  at  Stew  Lane 
and  landed  on  the  Surrey  side  at  Cardinal  Cap  Alley.  The 
great  tails  granted  to  the  Abbots  l^  Heary  III,  to  the 
annoyance  and  the  lasting  detriment  of  the  City  of 
London,  were  another  joyous  feature  of  mediaval  West- 
minster. There,  too,  could  be  witnessed,  until  it  was  finally 
superseded  by  Trial  by  Jury,  the  moving  spectacle  of  . 
the  ordeal  by  battle. 

When  life's  task  is  done,  it  has  ever  been  the  summit 
of  an  Englishman's  ambition  to  sleep  within  the  hallowed 
walls  of  St.  Peter's.  And,  here  at  Westminster,  within 
<me  encompassing  rampart,  were  con^egated  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Sovereign,  the  Courts  of  Law,  the  greatest 
of  Benedictine  monasteries,  and  the  accustomed  meeting- 
place  of  the  Council  of  the  nation.  Well  may  Thomey 
be  called,  when  our  porview  opens,  the  seed-plot  of 
sovMeignty,  liberty,  justice,  and  pety  t 
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THE  Knights  of  the  Shire,  the  backbone  of 
the  English  representative  system,  were  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  severance  of  the  barones 
minores,  or  lesser  tenants  in  chief,  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  body  lineally  descended  from  the  feudal 
Norman  Curia,  and  consisting  of  the  greater  tenants  in 
chief  or  barones  majores.  These  derived  their  Parliament- 
ary existence  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  principle  of 
primogeniture.  Sitting  in  the  first  instance  by  virtue 
of  tenure,  a  very  important  modification,  designed  in  the 
first  instance  to  secure  sufficient  attendance  on  the  King 
in  Council,  was  in  course  of  time  introduced,  which  led  to 
developments  more  far-reaching  in  their  efiect  than  their 
authors  perhaps  foresaw.  This  epoch-making  innovatiini 
was  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  summons,  without  which  none 
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could  attend.  Viewed  by  its  redpients  in  the  eailiest 
days  of  its  employment  as  an  inalienable  right,  it  gradu* 
ally  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege,  and  especially 
when  it  was  found  that  it  could  be  used  on  occasion  to 
exclude  possible  opponents  as  well  as  to  include  known 
supporters  of  the  Crown.  By  a  master-stroke,  amount- 
ing to  positive  genius,  Simon  de  Montfort  so  utilised 
this  method  of  selection  as  to  cause  attendance  on  the 
King  in  Council  to  be  r^arded  as  a  privilege  by  one 
class — ^the  magnates  of  the  realm — and  as  a  burden, 
haply  to  be  eiraded  by  the  other.' 

The  precise  date  at  which  the  lesser  tenants-in-chief 
ceased  to  attend  at  Westminster,  in  company  with 
the  greater  barons,  and  became  merged  in  the  body 
o£  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  cannot  now  be  determined, 
but,  once  the  control  of  the  Crown  over  the  summons 
was  tacitly  admitted,  it  only  remained  to  provide  for  the 
separate  representation  of  the  under  tenants  Eind  free- 
holders in  Parliament,  and  the  transition  from  tenure  to 
selection  was  in  all  essentials  complete.'  From  the  ranks 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  the  Speakers  were  invariably 
drawn  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  a  burgess 
was  first  selected  for  that  honour.'    The  aristocracy  of 

>  Peeragt  and  Pedipee,  by  J.  Horace  Round,  1910,  VoL  I,  p.  357, 
■mbKte  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  dealt  with  by  %  maEter  band. 

*  For  the  early  history  of  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  the  first  Report  of 
the  Lords  Committee  on  the  Dignity  of  the  Peerage,  presented  to  the 
Hoose  13  July,  1S19,  and  further  Reports  printed  in  iSao,  1823,  and 
1S35,  are  especially  valuable.  This  Committee  was  presided  over  by 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbiuy,  and  its  several  voluminons  Reports  have  been 
freely  nsed,  often  without,  acknowledgment,  by  almost  every  writer 
on  the  &itiah  Coostitation  since  the  date  of  issue. 

'  The  rural  population  far  outniunbering  the  sum  total  of  the 
towns,  the  Knights  were  able  to  control  the  House,  while  the 
bniigeeses,  in  many  instances,  were  content  to  petition  Parliament 
without  attending  it  in  person. 
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tbe  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  they  were  first  sum- 
moned to  Westminster  during  Henry  the  Third's  absence 
in  Gascony  in  1254  by  Eleanor  of  Provence  and  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  King's  brother.* 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  summons  was  ever 
obeyed,  jret  it  stands  as  a  landmark  in  our  Parliamentary 
annals  from  its  embodying  the  principle  of  popular 
representation.  The  industrious  Prynne,*  writing  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  cited  the  terms  of  the  writ 
commanding  the  sherifEs  to  cause  two  knights  to  be 
dtcted  in  every  county  by  the  coimties  themselves,  to 
appear  before  the  King  in  Council  to  report  what  volim- 
tary  aid  each  county  would  grant  towards  the  defence  of 
Gascony.  "  Praecipimus,"  the  writ  ran,  "  quod  pnetei 
omnes  prsedictos  venire  fadatis  coram  consilio  nostro, 
apud  Westmonasterium,  in  quindena  Pasche  prox 
futur,  quatuor  legates  et  discretes  milites  de  Comitatibus 
praedictis,  quos  iidem  Comitatus  ad  hoc  eligerint  vice 
omnium  et  singulorum  eorundem,  videlicet  duos  de 
imo  Comitatu  et  duos  de  alio."  Thus  the  financial 
exigencies  of  the  Sovereign  were  the  primary  and  deter- 
minu^  cause  of  a  resort  to  popular  election. 

The  gradual  decline  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  the  expulsion  of  foreigners 
enabled  the  great  Simon  de  Montfort  to  realise  his 
dream  of  En^and  for  tbe  English,  and  to  stamp  his 
name  for  all  time  upon  the  Constitution,  by  setting  up 
a  representative  assembly  to  which  the  writ  of  summons 

■  Regent  or  J<Mnt  Guardian  of  England  1353-54;  King  ol  the 
Romuis  1356-71.    Died  1373. 

*  Tbe  mnch-peisecated  I^ynne,  the  stormy  petrel  of  debate  and 
the  arch-enemy  of  the  atage,  succeeded  Selden  aa  Ciutodiao  ot  the 
Public  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
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was  to  be  a  right,  instead  of,  as  in  the  case  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  privilege,  to  be  issued  or  withheld  at  the  will 
of  the  Sovereign.  The  loss  of  Normandy  and  other 
French  possessions  of  the  Crown  had  the  important 
result  of  rendering  the  Baronage  essmtially  EngUsh,  a 
fact  which  most  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  the 
patriotic  action  of  De  Montfort. 

A  further  stage  in  the  growth  of  Parliamentary  in- 
stitutions was  reached  in  1264-65,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
De  Montfort  caused  the  summons  to  be  extended  to  the 
burgesses  as  well  as  to  the  Knights  of  the  Shire : — 

"  Item  mandatum  est  singulis  Vice  Com  per  Angl, 
quod  venire  faciant  Duos  mihtes  de  legalioribus,  pro- 
bioribus  et  discretioribus  militibus  singulorum  Comitatum 
ad  Regem  London  in  Octob  praedict  in  forma  pnedicta. 
Item  in  forma  pnedicta  scribitur  civibus  Eborum,  civibns 
Lincoln  et  cceteris  Bui^  Angl  quod  mittant  in  forma 
prsedicta  Duos  de  discretioribus,  legalioribus,  et  pro- 
l»oribus  tarn  civibus  quam  Bui^ensibus  suis.  Item  in 
forma  |n%dicta  mandatum  est  Baronibus  et  probis 
hominibus  Quinque  Portuum  prout  Continetur  in  Brevi 
inrotulato  inferius." 

The  Cinque  Ports,  it  will  be  observed,  were  specially 
directed  to  send  representatives  to  Parliament,  an  in- 
stance of  the  importance  already  attaching  to  the 
question  of  maritime  defence.* 

It  would -appear  that  the  writs  th^  issued  to  knights, 
citizens,  and  bui^esses  were  identical  in  form  and  sub- 
stance with  those  addressed  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
lords.  None  were  issued  to  the  citizens  of  London,  as 
their  liberties  had  been  seized  by  the  King,  many  of 

'  Quoted  by  Prynne  in  the  second  part  of  A  Register  and  Survay  of 
iMt  Seoerat  Kinds  and  Forms  of  Parliamentary  Writs,  1660,  p.  39. 
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them  iminisoaed,  and  their  estates  confiscated,  for  having 
sided  with  the  Banms.  York  and  Lino^  wme  the 
oaiy  cities  specially  mentioned,  and  thron^kont  the 
long  Feign  of  Henry  III  distmst  of  the  City  of  Ixmdon 
and  a  preference  for  Westminster  were  shown  by  the 
reluctant  conceder  of  Pariiaments.  On  the  one  occasion 
upon  which  he  called  a  Pariiament  to  assemble  in  the 
Tower  of  London  the  Barons  refused  to  attend  except  at 
Westminster. 

The  transactions  of  these  eariy  Pariiaments,  all  of 
than  of  brief  duration,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
petitions  to  the  Crown  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  the 
principal  function  of  their  presiding  officers  was  to 
collect  the  views  of  the  majority  and  to  report  to  the 
King  ndiat  amount  of  aid  the  assembly  was  willing  to 
grant.  Little  or  nothing  in  the  nature  of  articulate 
protest  by  the  minority  is  entered  on  the  Rolls,  nca  is 
it  definitely  known  at  what  date  the  practice  of  dividing 
the  House  and  recording  the  names  of  those  ^o  dissented 
from  the  majority  was  instituted.  In  1256  Henry  III 
was  in  such  pressing  need  of  money  that  he  announced 
that  he  must  have  a  third  of  all  property.  In  return 
the  Barons  were  powerful  enou^  to  extort  from  him  * 
a  promise  of  direct  control  over  the  executive. 

Even  whilst  these  pages  were  passing  through  the 
press,  porticms  of  three  writs,  addressed  to  the  sheriffs 
of  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
and  Wiltshire,  summoning  both  Knights  of  the  Shire 
and  burgesses  to  a  Parliament  to  be  held  at  West- 
minster at  Easter,  1275,  were  accidentally  found  in  the 
dust  at  the  bottom  of  a  chest  transferred  to  the  Public 
'  In  the  "  Mad  Paxlkment "  of  Oxford. 
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Record  Office  when  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx  in  the  Abbey 
precincts  was  being  cleared  out,  preparatory  to  its 
being  thrown  open  to  the  public.  This  valuable  historical 
discovery,  foreshadowing  to  some  extent  the  "Model 
Parliament,"'  included  the  names  of  the  members  re- 
tamed  for  the  above-mentioned  counties,  for  Middlesex, 
Somerset,  and  Dorset,  and  also  for  Warwickshire  and 
Leicestershire. 

It  is  true  that  in  1275  the  wording  of  the  sheriffs' 
instructions  was  "  Venire  facias,"  leaving  the  all-im- 
portant condition  of  election  unspecified,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  from  the  time  of  King  John  until 
the  various  features  of  our  complex  Parliamentary 
system  were,  so  to  speak,  stereotyped  in  1295,  novelties 
and  experiments  were  frequently  being  introduced  in 
the  form  of  the  directions  issued  by  the  King  to  the 
returning  officers.  Sometimes  the  Knights  of  the  Shire 
and  the  burgesses  were  required  to  be  elected,  sometimes 
the  vaguer  form  of  "  venire  facias  "  was  employed,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  the  smnmoning  of  clerical 
proctors  was  dispensed  with. 

The  important  fact  revealed  by  these  documents, 
oneiqiectedly  brought  to  light  after  lying  imheeded  for 
centuries  within  a  stone's-tlurow  of  the  chamber  to  which 
they  refer,  is  that,  so  early  as  1275,  Edward  I.  when  he 
had  only  been  on  the  throne  for  three  years,  bad  im- 
proved upon  De  Montfort's  original  idea  of  a  sununons 
to  each  borough  through  its  mayor ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
in  the  form  which  Parliament  finally  assmned  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  town  were  summoned  through  the 
^eriff  of  the  shire. 

The  Parliament  of  1295,  which  has  been  called  the 

"  Model  Parliament,"  marked  the  end  of  the  experimental 

>  Oi  I39S. 
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stage  and  the  definite  and  permanent  establishment 
of  an  assembly  comprising  the  three  estates  of  the  reabn. 
For  while  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  III,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  kingdom 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  granting  aids  to  the  Crown 
may  be  deemed  to  have  been  wholly  constituted  by 
tenure,  in  and  after  1295  it  is  clear  that  tenure  did  not 
constitute  the  qualification  by  which  members  of  the 
Commcms  sat.  Their  qualification  was  henceforth  con- 
stituted by  election,  and  the  earlier  constitution  of  a 
legislature  wholly  by  tenure  was  superseded.  Besides 
the  Lords  and  Prelates  were  now  regularly  included  the 
proctors  of  each  cathedral  diocese,  two  knights  from 
each  shire,  two  citizens  from  each  city,  and  two 
burgesses  from  each  borough. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  powers  and  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Lords  are  being  closely  scrutinised,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  in  those  far-off  Plantagenet 
times  the  non-hereditary  element  in  the  Upper  House 
amounted  to  nearly  a  moiety  of  the  whole  body,  a  con- 
dition which  continued  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  composition  of  the  House  of  Conmions  which 
met  at  Westminster  in  November,  1293,  though  pre- 
sumably based  upon  the  distribution  of  the  existing 
population,  was  remarkable  (with  certain  exceptions, 
to  be  noted  hereafter)  for  the  preponderance  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  southern  and  western  shires.  It 
numbered  292  members.  Of  these  no  less  than  219 
represented  the  towns,  whilst  only  73  Knights  of  the 
Shire  were  returned.^ 

>  In  the  Parliament  of  1298  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  official 
returns  the  names  of  the  two  members  for  the  City  of  London.  West- 
minster did  not  obtain  separate  representation  nntil  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VI. 
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Cornwall,  the  county  which  in  after  years  enjoyed 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  possessing  the  greatest 
number  of  rotten  boroughs  within  its  borders,  had  thus 
early  five  representative  towns,  Bodmin,  Launceston, 
Liskeard,  Tregony,  and  Truro.  Dorset  had  four,  Somerset 
five,  Devonshire  and  Sussex  six  each,  Hampshire  nine, 
and  \^tshire,  where  no  doubt  the  influence  of  the  great 
territorial  family  of  Hungerford  was  paramount,  no  less 
thsn  thirteen !  North  of  the  Trent,  the  part  of  the 
kingdcon  which  returned  the  greatest  number  of  borough 
members  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  county 
of  York,  which  had  eleven  representatives,  Worcester 
coming  next  to  it  with  seven.  It  has,  unfortunately, 
been  impossible  to  discover  the  name  of  the  Procurator, 
for  such  was  the  title  given  by  contemporary  chroniclers 
to  the  eaiiiest  leaders  of  the  Commons,  who  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  this  Mother  of  Parliaments.* 

The  transactions  of  the  important  constitutional 
assemUy  which  met  at  Westminster  in  February,  1304-5, 
have  been  analysed  by  the  late  Professor  Maitland  in  his 
masterly  introduction  to  the  Memoranda  de  Parliamento.' 
The  representatives  of  the  people  then  dealt  with 
many  subjects,  and  amot^t  others  the  impending 
subjugation  of  Scotland.  They  even  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland ;  two  natives  of 
the  sister  isle  actually  petitioning  the  King  to  be  placed 
under  English  rule. 

No  presiding  of&cer  can  be  positively  identified  as 
having  been  chosen  in  1304-5,  but  from  the  list  of  names 

*  Tbe  title  of  Procurator,  one  still  retained  by  Convocation,  was 
a{^lied  to  Trnssell,  who  exercised  many  of  the  Ainctions  associated 
wUh  the  Speaker's  office,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

■  Published  in  the  RolU  Series  in  1893. 
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preserved  in  the  Public  Records  we  gather  that  a  1-owther 
sat  as  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Westmorland  exactly 
six  hundred  years  before  a  member  of  the  same  ancient 
Northern  family  was  raised  to  the  Chair.*  The  deficiencies 
of  the  printed  Rolls  of  Parliament,  the  work  in  the  first 
instance  of  the  Clerks  in  Chancety,  are  both  numerous 
and  regrettable.  Chiefly  concerned  as  they  are  with 
Petitions,  to  the  exclusion  of  debate,  there  is  some 
reason  to  beheve  that  many  interesting  details  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  Parliament  in  the  dajrs  of  its  youth 
remain  unedited  and  undigested  in  the  national  archives. 

Valuable  as  are  the  six  foho  volumes  printed  between 
1767  and  1777,  their  editors  only  made  selections  from 
a  mass  of  available  material.  Historical  research  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  not  attained  to  the 
high  level  reached  in  our  own  day  by  Professor  Maitland 
and  other  labourers  in  the  same  field,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  entire  series  of  Chancery  Rolls  should  be 
edited  afresh  and  printed  in  extenso  in  English,  after  the 
thorough  manner  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Registers  of 
the  Privy  Council.  To  these  should  be  added  a  transcript 
of  the  various  forms  of  Parliamentary  Writs  and  a  fn'^cis 
of  all  such  documents  in  the  Pablic  Record  Office  as  relate 
to  the  early  history  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

Much  divergence  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  consti- 
tutional writers  as  to  the  actual  date  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  Houses.  Hakewil,  who  wrote  in  1641, 
possibly  had  access  to  documentary  evidence  no  longer 
extant,  and  he  maintained  that  they  dehberated  apart, 
or  that  at  all  events  th^  gave  their  assents  separately, 

'  Tbe  Right  Hon.  Junea  William  Lowtber  wtu  first  elected  Speaker 
in  1905. 
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so  early  as  1260,  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  asserted  that  he 
bad  seen  contemporary  evidence  which  proved  that  the 
separation  of  the  two  bodies  took  place  at  the  desire  of 
the  Commons.^  But  as  there  is  no  evidence  in  existence 
to  show  that  the  Parliaments  held  before  1264-65  included 
a  more  popular  dement  than  the  Barons  and  Prelates, 
it  seems  safer  to  assume  that  the  division  into  two  Houses 
did  not  actually  take  place  imtil  early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.' 

Throughout  this  reign  the  Rolls  record  regulations  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  within  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster during  the  sitting  of  Parliament.  In  1331-32  it 
was  declared  that  "  Our  Lord  the  King  forbids,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment,  any  child  or  other  person  from  pla3dng 
at  bars  *  or  other  games,  the  taking  oS  of  men's  caps, 
laying  hands  on  them,  or  otherwise  preventing  them  from 
peacefully  following  their  occupations  in  any  part  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament."* 

^  Sm  Howell's  state  Trials,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  1410,  in  which  a  report 
of  Ccte's  of  XII  James  I  {1614)  is  quoted. 

■  In  1333,  and  again  in  1339,  the  Lords  and  Commoiu  nudonbtedly 
made  separate  grants.  These  distinct  grants  imply  separate  grantors, 
and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  after  1332  a  permanent  union  of  knights 
and  borgesses  was  efiected.  See  Rolls  of  Partianunl,  Vol.  II,  pp.  66  and 
104.  An  ingeniona  view,  supported  by  a  considerable  section  of  well- 
inibrmed  opinion,  is  that  alliiough  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  met 
together  in  Westminster  Hall,  or  some  other  apartment  in  the  Palace, 
on  the  opening  day  of  a  new  Parliament,  it  has  not  been  conclusively 
proved  that  tliey,  at  any  time,  deliberated  in  the  same  chamber, 

■  Bares. 

•  Sot.  Pari..  VI  Edward  III.  p.  64.  The  words  of  the  original 
Nonnan'French  are  worth  quoting  :  "  N™  Seigneur  le  Roi  defend  siu 
peyne  d'emprisonement  que  nul  enfaunt  ne  aotres  ne  jue  en  ul  lieu  du 
Paleys  de  Westminster,  durant  le  Parlement  q  y  est  somons,  a  bares 
ne  as  antres  jues,  ne  a  ouster  Chaperonns  des  gentz,  ne  mettre  mayn 
en  enx,  ne  autre  empeschement  fais  p  qoi  chescnn  ne  puisse  peysible- 
ment  sure  sea  basoigoes. 
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The  precise  nature  of  the  game  of  "  bares,"  to  which 
the  youth  of  Westminster  were  addicted,  cannot  now  be 
stated,  but  it  was  probably  some  fonn  of  a  game  known 
in  later  times  as  French  and  English  or  prisoner's  base. 
The  snatching  of  men's  caps,  and  other  forms  of  rough 
horse-play  were  the  traditional  recreations  of  the  idle 
apprentice.  Nearly  six  hundred  years  later  the  police  are 
directed,  at  the  b^inning  of  each  session,  to  secure  free 
access  to  members  repairing  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
though  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  issue  regulations  as  to 
the  playing  of  games  within  the  precincts  of  Parliament. 

When  the  Kni^its  of  the  Stare  first  obtained  rejM^ 
sentatioD  at  Westminster  they  acted  with  the  Barons 
rather  than  with  the  citizens  and  buigesses,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  country  gentry  were  fused  with  the  new 
blood  imported  by  the  inclusion  of  the  burgesses  that  an 
estate  of  the  realm  which,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  was 
destined  to  become  the  predominant  partner  in  the 
Constitution,  became  an  established  fact. 

Though  there  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  Commons 
being  thanked  by  the  King  for  their  services  in  1304-5,* 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  had  finally 
separated  from  the  Lords,  and  when  in  1315  one  William 
de  Ayremine,  a  Clerk  in  Chancery,  was  deputed  by  the 
Crown  to  note  the  business  in  Parliament  he  probably 
recorded  the  doings  of  both  Lords  and  Commons.  Another 
of  this  name  was  secretary  to  Edward  II  in  1325-26. 

The  Parliament  held  at  York  in  fflay,  1322,  obtained 
from  Edward  11  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy 
of  a  complete  representative  assembly.  This  declara- 
tion, entered  on  the  Rolls,  virtually  amounted  to  a 

»  Rot.  Pari.,  VoL  I,  p.  159. 
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written  Constitntion,  and  made  it  abundantly  clear  that, 
for  the  future,  "  all  matters  to  be  established  for  the 
estate  of  our  Lord  the  King  and  his  heirs,  and  for  the 
estate  of  the  realm  and  of  the  people  "  should  require 
the  consult  of  the  prelates,  the  earls  and  barons,  and 
the  Commonalty  of  the  realm.  No  mention  is  made  at 
this  time  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire,  who  probably 
continued  to  act  with  the  Barons  until  after  1332.* 

In  1330  the  Upper  House  had  its  own  clerk.'  Sire 
Heoiy  de  Edenestowe  was  the  first  to  be  appointed  to 
the  honourable  position  of  Q^k  of  the  Parliaments. 
Apparently  it  was  from  the  first  an  office  of  profit 
under  the  Crown,  for  in  1346  the  King  required  a 
loan  of  £100  from  him  I  *  Not  imtil  13S6,  when 
John  de  Scardesbuigh  was  chosen,  does  history  record 
the  appointment  of  a  similar  officer  for  the  Commons, 
jret  as  he  was  established  in  office  at  that  date  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  his  post  existed  previously. 

Tuming  aside  from  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Lower  House  first  met  at  Westminster,  its  earhest  pre- 
siding officers  claim  attention  at  our  hands.  The  great 
names  of  Hcmtfort,  Trussell,  Beaumont,  Scrope,  De  la 
Mare,  and  Htmgerford,  six  of  the  very  flower  of  England, 
are  associated  with  the  popular  assembly  in  the  first  years 
of  its  existence,  and  those,  scarcely  less  considerable,  of 
lackering,  Guildesborough,  Waldegrave,  and  Bussy,  com- 
pleting the  catalogue  of  Plantagenet  Speakers,  are  all 
known  to  have  played  some  part  in  the  history  of  the 
onmtry.  The  memory  of  others  who  filled  the  Chair  in 
the  turbulent  times  of  the  fourteenth  centtuy  has  been 

•  Rot.  Pari..  Vd.  I,  p.  456.         »  Ibid.,  Yd.  II,  p.  53. 
»  Ibid..  VoL  II,  p.  454. 
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obliterated  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  they  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  free  Parliament  assembled.  Eng- 
land then,  as  now,  was  governed  by  opinion  rather 
than  by  acts  of  despotism,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  wont  to 
remark.  Peter  de  Montfort  is  said'  to  have  consented  "  vice 
iotius  commuHitatis  "  to  the  banishment  of  Aj^mer  de 
Valence,  Bisbop-Qect  of  Winchester  and  half-brother 
to  Henry  the  Third.  These  were  the  identical  words 
made  use  of  by  Speaker  Tiptoft  in  1405-6,  when  he 
signed  and  sealed  the  entail  to  the  Crown,*  and  yet  the 
word  communilas  as  appUed  by  Peter  de  Montfort  may 
only  have  been  intended  to  convey  a  collective  body  of 
Crown  vassals,  whereas,  in  the  latter  instance,  the 
Speaker  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  separate  entity. 

The  sole  authority  for  Hakewil's  statement  is  the 
Register  Book  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  fonnerly  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  and,  as  he  refers  to  the  actual  page,' 
it  appears  that  both  he  and  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  who 
also  quotes  the  Register,  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes.  But 
it  cannot  now  be  traced  in  the  British  Museum,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  valuable  manuscript  must  have 
perished  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  100  volumes  of  the 
Cottonian  Collection  in  1731,  and  rendered  a  like  ntunber 
illegible.  In  1259  Pope  Alexander  FV  was  striving  with 
all  his  might  to  procure  the  recall  of  Aymer  de  Valence 
from  exile,  but  the  answer  which  Peter  de  Montfort  trans- 
mitted to  Rome  was  couched  in  these  uncompromising 


*  Again  on  the  authority  of  HakeiriL 
»  VII  and  VIII  Henry  IV. 
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"  Si  Dominus  Rex  et  Regni  majores  hoc  vellent, 
communitas  tamoi,  ipsius  ingressorum  in  Anglia,  jam 
nullatenus  sustineret."  ^ 

From  the  date  given  by  Hakewil,*  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  Veter  de  Montfort  may  have  acted  as  pissiding 
officer  of  the  so-called  "  Mad  Parliament  "  of  1258,  when 
he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  twelve  nominees  of  the 
Baronial,  as  opposed  to  the  Court,  party,  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  great  work  of  reform  known 
to  our  forefathers  as  the  "  Provisions  of  Oxford."  But, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  Eln^hts  of  the  Shire 
and  the  burgesses  were  not  represented  in  the  Parliament 
of  1258,  therefore  Peter  de  Montfort  can  only  have  acted 
as  the  spokesman  of  a  restricted  assembly  of  Barons  and 
Prelates,  nor  was  there  any  Parliament  actually  in  session 
at  the  time  of  his  protest  against  the  recall  of  Aymer  de 
Valence.  To  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  Henry  III  published 
his  adhesion  in  the  first  known  Enghsh  Proclamation, 
and  a  copy  of  it  still  exists  at  Oxford.  It  is  written 
chiefly  in  the  Midland  dialect  and  there  is  not  a  single 
French  word  in  it.  Probably  Simon  de  Montfort  felt 
the  need  of  appealing  to  the  nation  at  large,  and 
this  E^i^h  confirmation  of  the  royal  acquiescence  w£is 
dupUcated  by  his  orders  in  the  Latin  and  French 
tongues. 

One  would  naturally  like  to  connect  the  name  of  the 
first  Parliamentary  spokesm2in  with  that  of  the  great 
Simon,  the  originator  of  the  principle  of  the  House  of  Com- 

>  For  an  account  of  the  whole  circamstances  attending  Aymer  de 
Valence's  baiUBliment,  tee  Gasquef  s  Hmry  III  and  tka  Church,  190$, 

*  The  forty-fourth  ycftr  of  Henry  III. 
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mons,  if  not  its  actual  inventor  ;  and  some  writers  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Peter  was  his  son,  and  that, 
like  his  better-known  father,  he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Evesham.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  holders  of  this 
theory,  it  does  not  anywhere  appejir  that  Simon  had  a  son 
called  Peter.  He  was,  in  greater  likelihood.  Baron  of 
Beaudesert,  and  of  Henley  in  Arden,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  and  of  a  family  not  known  to  have  been  nearly 
related  to  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester.  One  of  the  same 
name,  a  possible  relative  of  Simon,  fought  and  feU  at 
Evesham,  but  if,  as  seems  certain,  the  earUest  Parliamen- 
tary spokesman  on  record  came  of  the  Warwickshire  stock, 
his  death  did  not  take  place  till  twenty  years  later.  ^ 

We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  individuals  who 
acted  as  Procurator  in  any  of  the  sessions  known  to 
have  been  held  between  1261  and  1325,  yet  in  all 
of  them  there  must  have  been  some  presiding  officer, 
some  intermediary  between  Parhament  and  the  Crown. 
But  when  the  last  Parhament  summoned  by  Edward 
the  Second  is  reached  there  is  dociunentary  evidence  of 
a  Parliamentary  leader  who  achieved  sufficient  notoriety 
to  be  honoured  at  his  death  by  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  a  distinction,  by  the  way,  which  has  been  con- 
ferred on  but  very  few  of  his  successors  in  the  Chair. 
This  was  William  Trussell,'  who  acted  as  "Procurator 
totius  Parliamenti "  '  on  the  deposition  of  Edward  the 

<  See  G.  £.  C.'s  Complete  Peerage  under  the  title  Montfort,  vhere  the 
date  of  his  death  is  given  as  IZS4. 

*  Trussetl's  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Return  of  Members' 
Names  in  1326-27,  though  he  had  been  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Leicester 
in  1314.  Like  Peter  de  Montfort,  he  probably  attended  Parliament  in 
the  capacity  of  a  Mines'  Baron. 

■  Henry  of  Knighton's  Chronicle,  contained  In  Twysden's  Dteetti 
Scnptores,  i6$3,  p.  a549- 
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Second  at  Kenilworth,  and  the  same  man  whom  Marlowe 
refers  to  in  his  play  of  Edward  II : — * 

"  Hy  Lord,  the  Parliament  must  have  present  news, 
and  therefore  say,  will  you  resign  or  not  ? " 

Apparently  Trussdl  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  for  in  1340  he  announced  a 
naval  victory  to  the  House,'  and  was  specially  mentioned 
in  the  Rolls  as  undertaking  to  raise  wools  for  the  King's 
aid. 

The  Parliament  which  assembled  at  Westminster,  "  a 
la  quinzeine  de  la  Seint  Michel,"  in  1339,*  whether  it 
was  presided  over  or  not  by  Tnissell,  was  one  of  excep- 
tional  interest  and  importance,  although  its  proceedings 
have  received  very  scant  attention  at  the  hands  of  con- 
stitutional writers.  John  Stratford,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  came  from  overseas  with  a  message  from 
tlie  King  to  bis  Parliament;  the  Proclamation  calling 
the  Lords  and  Commons  together  was  made  in  the 
Great  Hall,  and  the  cause  of  summons  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  the  King  was  in  ui^ent  need  of  a  great 
sum  of  mon^  for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 

The  Abbot  of  Westminster,  Thomas  Henley,  Monsieur 
Hug^  le  Despencer,  Monsieur  Gilbert  Talbot,  Monsieur 
Robert  de  I'lsle,  and  Monsieur  William  de  la  Pole  are 
amongst  those  specially  named  in  the  Rolls  as  assenting 
forthwith  to  the  granting  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the 
King's  necessities,  "  on  autrement  il  serroit  honiz  [shamed] 
&  deshonurez  et  lui  et  son  poeple  destruyt  k  tous  jours." 
But  when  Parliament  came  to  consider  the  method  of 

'  Act  V,  scene  17. 

1  Rot.  Pali.,  Vol.  II,  p.  118. 

•  XIII  Edward  III. 
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raising  the  necessary  supplies,  there  occurred  one  of 
those  marked  divergences  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Houses  which  occasionally  agitate  the  public  mind  in 
the  twentieth  as  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  1339  the  Lords  consented  to  grant  the  King  the 
tenth  sheaf  of  all  the  com  in  their  demesnes,  except  of 
their  boimd  tenants,  the  tenth  fleece  of  the  wool,  and  the 
tenth  lamb  of  their  own  store,  to  be  paid  within  two 
years.  To  this  they  attached  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that 
the  great  burden  proposed  to  be  laid  upon  wool  ought 
to  be  revoked  at  no  distant  date,  and  that  the  grant 
should  not  be  turned  into  a  custom.  But  the  Commons, 
when  asked  for  an  equivalent  levy,  made  answer 
that  before  they  were  prepared  to  assent  to  this 
novel  taxation  they  desired  to  consult  their  con- 
stituents, and,  in  effect,  they  prayed  the  King  to  dissolve 
the  Parhament  and  call  another  to  decide  the  question. 
Mutatis  mutandis,  the  impasse  in  1339  was  not  dissimilar 
to  the  deadlock  of  1909,  though,  whereas  in  the  former 
year  the  Commons  desired  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
country  before  agreeing  to  a  new  form  of  taxation,  in 
1909  it  was  the  Upper  House  which  refused  to  pass  the 
Budget  of  the  year  without  first  referring  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people.  The  whole  record  on  the  Rolls  is 
of  such  historical  importance  that  no  apology  is  needed 
for  reproducing  in  extenso  the  answer  of  the  Commons  : — 

"  Et  ceux  de  la  Commune  donnerent  lour  respons  en 
un  autre  cedule,  contenante  la  fourme  souuzescrite. 

"  Seignurs,  les  gentz  q  sount  cy  a  ce  Parlement  pur  la 
Commime  ount  biai  entendu  I'estat  nre  Seignur  le  Roi,' 
et  la  graont  necessite  q'il  ad  d'estre  aide  de  son  poeple ; 
et  molt  sotmt  leez  de  cuer,  &  graotment  confortez  de  ce 
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q'il  est  tant  akz  avant  en  les  busdgnes  queles  il  ad  em- 
pris,  a  rhonnr  de  lui,  &  salvacion  de  son  poeple ;  et 
prient  a  Dieu  q'il  lui  doigne  grace  de  bien  continuer  & 
victorie  de  ses  memys  a  I'honur  de  lui,  &  salvacion  de 
sa  terre.  Et  quant  a  la  necessite  q'il  ad  d'estre  aide  de 
son  poeple,  les  gentz  de  la  Commiine  qi  sount  cy  scievent 
bien  q'il  covient  estre  aidez  grauntement,  et  sount  en 
bone  volente  de  la  faire.  si  come  ils  cunt  este  touz  jours 
devant  ces  houres.  Mes  pur  ceo  q'il  covient  q  I'aide  soit 
graunt,  en  ce  cas  ils  n'osoront  assentir  tant  q'ils  eussent 
conseiUez  &  avysez  les  Conununes  de  lour  pais.  Parquoi 
prient  ies  ditz  gentz  q  cy  soimt  pur  les  Communes  a 
Monseigneur  le  Due,  &  as  austres  Seign  q  cy  sount,  q'il 
lui  pleise  somondre  un  autre  Parlement  au  certein  jour 
covenable,  et  en  le  meen  temps  chescun  se  trerra  vers  son 
pais,  &  promettent  loiaument,  en  la  ligeance  q'ils  dey- 
vent  a  me  Seignur  le  Roi,  q'ils  mettront  tut  la  peine 
q'ils  purnmt  chescun  devers  son  pais  pur  aver  aide  bon 
et  covenable  pur  nre  Seignur  le  Roi,  et  quident,  od  I'aide 
de  Dieu,  bien  exploiter.  Et  prient  outre,  qe  Brief  soit 
mande  a  chescim  Viscont  d'Engleterre,  q  deux  de  mielx 
vanez  Chivalers  des  Contez  soient  esluz  &  enviez  at 
preschein  Parlement  pur  la  Commune,  si  qe  nul  de  eux 
soit  Viscomt  ne  autre  ministre."  ^ 

It  would  seem  that  the  request  of  the  Commons  was 
granted,  for  the  King  called  a  new  Parliament  to  assemble 
at  Westminster  only  three  months  later.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  infant  Black  Prince  was  the  noniinal  guardian 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  father's  absence,  while  the 
administration  of  the  country  really  lay  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council. 

Three  years  later,  in  1343,  the  Rolls  relate :  "  Et  puis 

vindrent  les  Chivalers  de  Counteez  et  les  Communes  et 

•  sa.  Pari..  Vol  II,  p.  104,  1339,  XIII  Edward  III. 
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repondirent  par  Moos'  William  Trussell  en  la  dite  Cham- 
bre  blanche  "  to  a  conunonication  from  the  Pope.  Dean 
Stanley  says  that  he  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  in  1364, 
but,  if  the  statement  in  G.  E.  C.'s  Peerage  that  he  died 
before  1346  is  correct,  Stanley's  note  is  in  £ill  proba- 
bility a  misprinted  date.  Trussell's  tomb  was  in  St. 
Michael's  Chapel  under  the  image  of  St.  Geoi^.  A 
foliated  cross  remaining  in  the  pavement  may  be  his 
memorial,  for.  though  the  slab  has  long  been  supposed  to 
mark  the  resting-pkce  of  one  of  the  Abbots,  a  herald's 
roll  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  records  that :  "  Monsire 
William  Trussell  port  d'argent  une  crois  de  gules  les  bouts 
floretes,"  *  which  accords  with  the  blazon  on  the  stone 
at  Westminster.  The  Rolls  record  the  names  of  one  or 
two  more  Parliamentary  spokesmen  of  early  date, 
though  the  constituencies  they  represented  are  not  now 
in  all  cases  to  be  ascertained. 

Of  the  Parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  16  March, 
1331-32,  we  read :  "  Lesqueux  Contes  Barons  et  autres 
Grantz  puis  revindrent  et  repondirent  touz  au  Roi  par 
la  bouche  [de]  Mons'  Henri  de  Beaumont."  And  in  the 
next  Parliament  Sir  Geofirey  Le  Scrope,  the  King's  Chief 
Justice,  is  mentioned  as  acting  in  the  same  capacity. 
Both  Beaumont  and  Scrope,  and  probably  others,  were, 

'  Though  sumnitined  to  Et  Council  in  1341-42,  Trussell  was  never 
a  Peer  of  Paj-liament,  aa  haa  been  supposed  by  Buike  and  other 
genealogical  mitera.  The  family  owned  property  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  and  other  large  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Windsor 
fonuerly  belonging  to  Oliver  of  Bordeaux.  Their  aimorial  bearings 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  south  window  of  the  beautiful  Decorated 
chancel  of  Warfield  Church,  an  old  forest  parish  in  Berkshire, 
Though  styled  "  Monsieor  "  in  the  Rolls,  Trussell  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath  on  33  May,  1306,  unless  this  was  another  man  of  the  same 
name-  Sbottesbrooke  Church,  also  In  Windsor  Forest,  was  built  by  one 
of  the  same  family. 
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however,  almost  certainly  the  mouthpieces  of  both  Houses 
rather  than     tlie     especial  servants  of    the    Commons. 
It  now  became   customary  for  the  Chief  Justice  to  de- 
daie  tlxe  cause   of  summons  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
FaiUament,  and  instances  are  cited  by  Elsynge  of  this 
being  done  by  William  Thorpe,  Sir  William  ShareshuU, 
and  HeEDxy  Green.    Occasionally  the  King's  Chamberlain 
acted  as  his  deputy.^    El^mge,  however,  misconceived 
the  true  functions  of  the   individual  selected   by  the 
Crown  to  declare  the  cause  of  summons,  and  he  was 
qmte  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  Chief  Justice  per- 
formed duties  analogous  to  those  of  the  modem  Speaker. 
All  the  evidence  which  exists  goes  to  prove  that  the 
Commons  bad  not  as  yet  acquired  the  right  of  electing 
the  Speaker  of  their  free  choice. 

It  has  often  been  stated  in  print  that  the  Commons, 
from  the  time  when  they  began  to  deUberate  apart, 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  the  Chapter  House  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  This  building  was  begun  about 
1250,  but  it  was  certainly  not  finished  in  1256,  when 
Dean  Stanley  states  that  the  Commons  met  in  it.  He 
also  stated  that  the  "  Commons  of  London,"  a  rather 

■  XXV  Edward  III,  1351-53.  "  The  cause  of  summons  was  declared 
b;  VTilliam  de  Shareslmll,  Chief  Justice,  and  receivers  and  triers  of 
petitioiis  being  read,  he  willed  the  Commons  to  put  their  advice  in 
wiitiiu;,  and  deliver  it  to  the  King,  so  that  he  was  Speaker." 

XXIX  Edward  III.  "  The  Chief  Justice  declared  that  the  King's 
{Measure  was  that  the  cause  of  summons  should  be  declared  by  Mon- 
■ieiir  Walter  de  Mannjr,  and  so  it  was.  Yet  the  Chief  Justice  managed 
the  Parliament  business  as  Speaker,  for  presently  after  Mons'  Manny 
hia  discourse,  he  willed  the  Commons  to  advise  thereof.  Here  you 
see  the  Chief  Justice  ranked  first  above  the  Lords  in  delivering  their 
votes,  to  that  it  is  plain  the  Chief  Justice  managed  the  Parliament 
bnsiness  as  Speaker  appointed  by  the  King,  and  that  he  did  execute 
the  office  <not  supply  the  place)  of  the  Chancellor  therein." — Elsyi^e'a 
MoHtier  of  Holding  Parliamenls  in  England,  1768  edition,  pp.  13S-46. 
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vague  tenn,  ass^nbled  in  the  cloisters  in  1263,  yet  in 
neither  of  these  years  was  there  a  Parliament  summoned. 
Other  writers  give  1282,  when  Ware  was  Abbot,  as  the 
year  in  which  the  Chapter  House  was  first  so  used  ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  holders  of  this  theory,  no  Parlia- 
ment is  known  to  have  been  summoned  to  meet  at  West- 
minster between  1275  and  1290,  thot^h  an  informal 
assembly  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  magnates  was  held 
there  on  33  April,  1286. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Rolls  will  show  that  these 
several  assumptions  are  based  upon  a  misapprehension 
of  the  facts.  The  Conmions'  first  known  place  of  assembly 
apart  from  the  Lords  was  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  they 
met  in  it  at  least  as  early  as  the  Easter  Parliament  of 
1343.*  This  apartment  was  in  close  proximity  to  the 
White  Hall,  or  Chambre  Blanche,  in  which  the  Peers  and 
Prelates  were  accustomed  to  meet.  Moreover,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  relations  between 
the  King  and  the  Abbot  were  very  strained,  and  after  a 
robbery  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after, the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  many  of  his  monks 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London.  In  1348  came 
the  Black  Death,  which  reduced  the  income  of  the 
monastery  almost  to  vanishing  point. 

Not  tmtil  1351-52  is  there  any  mention  in  the  Rolls 
of  the  Commons  deliberating  in  the  Chapter  House. 
But  in  that  year  Simon  Langham  was  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, and  it  is  conceivable  that,  owing  to  bis  interest 
with  the  King,  they  were  then  induced  to  forsake  the 
Palace  for  a  building  not  originally  intended  for  lay  pur- 
poses, and  which  lay  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  most 

'  Re*.  Pari.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  136,  337a. 
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powerful  ecclesiastic  whom  Westminster  had  yet  known. 
From  his  great  wealth  (liberally  expended  on  the  fabric, 
both  in  his  lifetime  and  after  his  decease),  and  his  com- 
manding personality,  Simon  T  ^nglii^mi  Cardinal  and 
Archbishop,  came  to  be  known  as  the  third  Founder 
of  the  Monastery  on  the  Isle  of  Thorns.^ 

Like  the  earher  Simon,  the  still  greater  De  Montfort, 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  had  his  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Parliamentary  institutions.  Only  a  Uttle  while 
before  the  first  definite  association  of  the  Commons  with 
the  Chapter  House  the  representatives  of  the  people 
had  shown  an  inclination  to  find  fault  with  the  existing 
land  laws,  and  Edward  III  may  have  thought  the 
moment  an  opportune  one  for  bringing  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  bm^esses  more  directly  under  the  influence 
of  the  Church.  Yet  in  1368,  the  forty-second  year  of 
Edward  III,  the  Conmions  were  back  in  the  Palace, 
meeting  in  the  Petite  Salle,  and  the  Lords  in  the  Chambre 


Abbot  Langham,  irom  his  unique  position  at  the  head 
of  a  monastery  with  vast  territorial  possessions,  was  a 
most  competent  adviser  of  the  Crown  on  all  questions 
relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  and,  once  within 
the  sheltering  walls  of  the  sacred  building,  the  earlier 
note  of  discontent  amongst  the  Commons  was  hushed,  at 
any  rate  for  a  time.  Becoming  Treasurer  of  England 
in  1360,  Langham  was  Chancellor  three  years  later,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  declared  the  cause  of  summons  (in 
the  English  language)  at  the  opening  of  more  than  one 

*  Langham's  benefactions  rendered  possible  the  completion  of  the 
clobten  and  the  nave,  accordiiig  to  the  nnfiniahcd  designs  of  Henry  III, 
and  amounted  to  nearly  a  qnarter  of  a  million  of  money  at  the  present 
compBtstion  of  value.  *  Rot.  Pari.,  Vol  II,  p.  394. 
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Parliament.  When,  in  1366,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  he  received  the  pallium 
from  the  Pope  in  the  Royal  Qiapei  of  St.  Stephen  ;  nor 
was  this  his  last  connection  with  the  scene  of  his  ap- 
bringing.  From  far-off  Avignon,  where  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  were  spent,  his  heart  always  turned  to  the  Isle 
of  Thorns  beside  the  Thames,  and  his  body  was  brou^t 
back  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
especial  resting-place  of  his  Order,  where  to  this  day 
his  stately  monument,  happily  uninjured  by  the  acci- 
dents of  time,  is  conspicuous  among  the  older  eccle- 
siastical tombs  in  the  Abbey  over  which  he  formerly 
ruled.  The  ^t  that  Trussell  was  buried  there  at  a 
time  when  the  right  of  interment  at  Westminster  was 
confined,  almost  without  exception,  to  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  and  to  ecclesiastics  of  high  degree  is 
an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  bond  of 
union  which  existed  between  Church  and  State  in  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets.  Moreover,  Simon  Langham, 
though  not  yet  Abbot,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
great  Benedictine  Monastery  at  least  as  early  as  1346, 
in  which  year  Trussell  is  believed  to  have  died,  and  it 
may  have  been  owing  to  his  intervention  that  a  new 
precedent  was  set  when  a  Parliamentary  leader's  bones 
were  laid  to  rest  at  Westminster. 

Amongst  the  Abbey  MSS.  there  is  an  entry  on  the 
Sacrists'  RoU  of  the  year  1377-78,  at  which  date  Langham 
was  dead  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Abbot  Utlington, 
which  refers  to  certain  floor  coverings  which  had  been 
worn  out  by  the  fretful  feet  of  the  knights  and  burgesses 
in  the  course  of  a  recent  session.  The  monks,  with  the 
care  which  characterised   all  their  doings,   then   took 
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note  of  "  IHattis  pro  choro  &  Capitalo  empt  16/8 
quia  tempore  Parliamenti  Mattx  erant  destnictx." 
And,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  earlier  mention  in  the 
archives  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  similar  purchases  for  the  use  of  the  Commons, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  incomparable 
Chapter  House,  as  it  was  called  by  Matthew  Paris,  was 
not  habitually  used  for  Parhamentary  purposes  before 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

There  may  have  been  isolated  instances,  owing  to  the 
dose  connection  which  existed  between  Henry  III  and 
the  Abbey  of  his  foundation,  in  which  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons sitting  together  as  one  body  assembled  somewhere 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's  at  the  earliest  dawn  of 
the  English  Constitution,  but  all  the  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  the  Commons  did  not  finally  separate  from  the 
Lords  until  I.angham  sat  in  the  Abbot's  seat. 

The  removal  of  the  representative  Chamber  from  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  Court  to  the  austerer  serenity 
of  the  Cloist^  having  been  found  in  practice  to  conduce 
to  good  order  in  debate,  the  Abbey  became  the  usual 
home  of  the  Commons  during  Litlington's  beneficent  rule 
in  the  Isle  of  Thorns,  and  entries  in  the  Rolls  show  that 
they  assembled  in  the  Chapter  House  in  1376, 1377, 1384, 
and  1394-95.  Bu*^  ^^  great  statute  of  Prxmunire,^ 
which  restrained  the  papal  authority  in  England,  was 
not,  as  supposed  by  Dean  Stanley,  enacted  at  West- 
minster, but  at  Winchester  in  the  Parliament  of  1393. 

In  the  picturesque  language  of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  there 
lay  OD  the  other  side  of  the  waU  which  formed  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Abbey : — 

•  XVI  Rkhard  II,  c.  j. 
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"  The  Palace,  the  Court  and  Camp  of  the  King,  a  pla(x 
filled  with  noisy,  racketing,  even  uproarious  liie.  There 
were  taverns  without  the  Palace  precincts  where  the 
noise  of  singing  never  ceased.  There  was  the  clashing  of 
weapons  ;  there  were  the  profane  oaths  of  the  soldiers  ; 
there  was  the  blare  of  trumpets ;  there  were  the  pipe 
and  tabor  of  the  minstrels  and  the  jesters.  .  .  .  Only  a 
low  wall  between  a  world  of  action  and  the  world  of 
prayer."  ' 

Besant  emphasises  the  gloomy  side  of  monastic  life 
in  the  Isle  of  Thorns,  but  he  might  have  added,  with 
equal  truth,  that,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot, 
scenes  of  violence  and  disorder  were  of  such  frequent 
occuirence  that  for  a  man  "to  take  Westminster" 
became  in  after  years  synonymous  with  his  flight  from 
justice. 

It  is  one  of  the  boasted  advantages  of  our  Parliamentary 
system  that  the  L^slature  is  powerless  to  bind  its  suc- 
cessors, yet  William  of  Colchester,  who  ruled  over  the 
Abb^  in  1393,  could  hardly  have  foreseen  that,  within 
fifty  years  of  the  Commons  accepting  the  shelter  of  the 
Church,  measures  hmiting  the  power  of  its  acknowledged 
head,  though  not  within  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's  Monas- 
tery, would  be  debated  and  placed  on  the  Statute  Book. 

The  Chapter  House  can  never  have  been  a  very 
suitable  place  for  the  sittings  of  Parliament.  It  was 
inconveniently  situated  for  the  purpose  of  rapid  com- 
munication between  the  two  Houses ;  it  was  required  by 
the  monks  themselves  every  day  of  the  week,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  actual  number  of  times  when  it  was  used 
by  the  Commons  was  much  smaller  than  has  be^i  gene- 

<  Wettmiiuttr.  by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  1897  edition,  p.  88. 
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raify  supposed.  The  use  of  this  particular  building  may 
only  have  been  extended  to  the  Lower  House  by  Abbots 
Langham,  Litlington,  and  William  of  Colchester. 

The  Speaker  would,  no  doubt,  occupy  the  Abbot's 
Stan  facing  the  entrance  door ;  whilst  the  knights  and 
btii^esses  seated  themselves,  as  best  they  could,  in  the 
eighty  stalls  of  the  monks.  Latecomers  would  have  to 
be  contented  with  standing-room,  though,  as  the  attend- 
ance of  the  burgesses  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  never 
large  and  the  sessions  were  of  brief  duration,  no  great 
inconvenience  may  have  been  caused.  To  the  central 
pillar  supporting  the  roof  were  attached  placards  having 
reference  to  the  business  to  be  discussed,  though  there 
were  occasions  on  which  mischievous  hands  affixed  libel- 
lous documents  in  the  same  conspicuous  position.^ 

But  there  was  another,  and  even  nobler,  apartment 
in  the  monastery  in  which  the  Commons  of  England 
are  known  to  have  assembled.  This  was  the  great 
Refectory  beyond  the  south  cloister  walk.  Originally  of 
Norman  construction,  it  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1298, 
but  promptly  rebuilt,  tc^ether  with  other  domestic 
offices,  under  Abbot  I^angham  and  his  successor.  It 
was  a  rectangular  hall  of  great  magnificence,  130  feet 
long,  nearly  double  the  length  of  tiie  existing  House 
of  Commons,  and  38  feet  broad.  If  Parliament  is 
desirous  of  commemorating  its  former  association  with 
the  Abbey,  it  would  do  well  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  ruined  Tories  of  Litlington's  work.  Its  north  wall 
still  stands,  together  with  some  of  the  windows  and  the 
corbels  of  the  roof ;  and  on  its  inner  face  a  portion  of 
the  Norman  arcading  of  the  earlier  buildii^  may  still 

*  ArehaologM,  VoL  XVI,  iSi3,  pp.  80-S3. 
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be  seen.  As  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  had  a  fine 
timber  roof,  from  which  hung  a  crown  of  lights  the  fall 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  Caxton.  Over  the  high  table 
was  a  painting  of  Christ  in  majesty,  an  inspiring  symbol 
of  the  union  subsisting  between  Church  and  State, 

The  actual  date  at  which  it  became  ruinous  is  not 
known,  but  though  the  Commons  assembled  in  it  in 
X397,  X403-4,*  1414,  1415,  and  1416,  during  the  whole 
of  which  period  William  of  Colchester  was  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  the  Rolls  are  silent  as  to  the  actual  place 
of  meeting  after  the  last-mentioned  date.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  until  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
they  occupied  either  the  little  HeiU  or  the  Painted 
Chamber.  They  removed  to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  on  its 
becoming  vacant  in  1547,  never  again  to  desert  it  except 
when  directed  to  assemble  at  Oxford  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

It  would  seem  that  too  much  importance  has  hitherto 
been  attached  to  an  entry  in  the  RoDs  of  the  year  1376, 
which  speaks  of  the  Chapter  House  as  the  "  ancient 
place  "  of  meeting  for  the  Commons.  All  that  the  phrase 
was  intended  to  convey  was  that,  although  earlier  meet- 
ings had  taken  place  within  the  Abbey  precincts  (one  of 
them,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the  Chapter  House  during  the 
session  of  1351-52),  a  return  to  the  Palace  had  been 
made  in  1368.  Therefore,  when  in  1376 — the  year  in 
which  De  la  Mare  first  held  an  office  practically  indistin- 
guishable from  that  of  the  later  Speakers,  though  there  is 
no  mention  in  the  Rolls  of  his  having  been  then  elected 

>  In  1413  thelmighta,  citiieiu,  and  bnrgeBses  wereonlycmnmanded 
to  meet  "  en  lonr  lien  accustnme  dens  I'Abbeie  de  Westm"  at  sept  del 
clokke  a  matyn  pom  oalier  lour  Commnne  Parlour,  ft  d«  Iny  presenter 
an  Roy  a  sept  del  clokke  mesme  le  jour." — Rot.  Pari.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  3. 
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to  the  Chair  by  his  fellow-members — ^the  King  directed 
the  Commons  to  repair  once  more  to  the  Chapter  House, 
the  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  record  the  proceedings 
of  ParUament  were  only  desirous  of  showing  that  a  pre- 
cedent existed  for  the  alteration  in  the  rendezvous. 

The  Rolls  do  not  specify  the  Chapter  House  as  haVtng 
been  used  for  Parliamentary  purposes  after  1394-95. 
The  Refectory  was  probably  used  in  its  stead  until  it  fell 
into  disrepair ;  but  after  the  great  fire  in  the  Palace, 
which  occurred  in  1512,  the  chamber  used  by  the  Com- 
mons was  found  to  be  so  inconvenient  as  to  necessitate 
a  temporary  removal  to  Black  Friars,  and  it  was  there, 
and  not  at  Westminster,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
chosen  Speaker  in  X523.* 

Whilst  the  Lords  adhered  to  one  of  the  chambers  in 
the  King's  Palace,  there  may  have  been  occasions  when 
both  Houses  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  King's  summons.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  usual 
practice  was  for  both  bodies  to  dehberate  apart  and  to 
transact  business  separately  with  each  other  and  with 
the  King.  In  1362  the  opening  speech  was  for  the  first 
time  delivered  in  ^igli^,  though  for  long  after  the 
records  continued  to  be  kept  in  Norman-French. 

In  the  "  Good  Parliament,"  which  met  at  Westminster 
28  April,  1376,  the  names  of  117  members  are  known,  of 
whom  73  sat  for  counties,  and  44  for  boroughs  and  cities. 
The  foremost  man  returned  to  it  was  Sir  Peter  de  la 

>  The  Rolls  in  1351-52  have  an  interesting  note  on  the  hour  of 
meetiiig  of  the  Commons  in  Plantagenet  times.  They  were  then 
directed  to  assemble  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  "  toust  apres  le  soleil 
lever."  a  cnstom  which  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  cevived 
in  the  twentieth  century. 
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Mare,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Hereford,  and  Seneschal  to 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  a  connection  which 
intensified  the  animosity  of  his  relations  to  the  House 
of  Lancaster.* 

Edward  III,  when  well  stricken  in  years,  had  fallen 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  Alice  Ferrets,  a  squire's 
daughter  whose  rapacity  and  shamelessness  as  the  King's 
mistress-in-chief  is  only  panilleled  by  some  of  the  eqiecial 
favourites  of  Charles  II  and  George  IV.  In  one  year  the 
King,  in  his  senile  infatuation,  spent  many  thousands 
of  the  public  money  in  settling  her  jeweller's  bill,  besides 
making  her  large  grants  of  land  and  constituting  her  the 
guardian  of  several  rich  orphans.*  It  became  expedient 
for  ambitious  nobles  to  stand  well  with  her,  and  even 
John  of  Gaunt  took  up  her  cause  against  the  Black 
Prince.  The  financial  exigencies  of  the  Sovereign  were 
now  great,  and  the  pubhc  dissatisfaction  increased  rapidly 
after  the  loss  of  all  England's  French  possessions  with 
the  exception  of  Calais,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne.  The 
Commons  grew  uneasy  concerning  Alice's  influence  with 
the  King,  and  when,  emboldened  by  the  success  of  her 
political  intrigues,  she  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  presumed  to  lecture  the  presiding  judge  on  the 
duties  of  his  office,  the  patience  of  the  House  was  ex- 
hausted. In  a  long  game  of  give-and-take  between 
De  la  Mare  and  the  King's  mistress  the  former  scored 
the  first  point  when  he  discovered  that  Alice  was  married 

'  De  la  Mare  was  a  man  "  fearless  of  conaequences  in  an  age  of 
violence,  one  whose  spirit  imprisonment  could  not  bend  nor  threats 
overpower," — Tievelyan's  England  in  tht  Agi  of  iVyclifft,  1S99. 

*  It  is  said  that  this  insatiable  Irmiaia  was  with  Edward  III  in  hia 
last  moments,  and  that  she  even  stole  the  rings  from  his  fingers  when 
he  lay  at  the  point  of  death. 
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and  bore  the  l^al  title  of  Barooess  of  Windsor.  The 
King  swore  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  maniage,  and 
Alice  was  expelled  from  Court.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
hnmouT  the  Commons  he  gave  his  assent  to  an  Ordinance 
whereby  any  woman  thenceforward,  and  especially  Alice 
Perrers,  was  forbiddrai  to  prosecute  the  suits  of  others  in 
Courts  of  Justice,  by  way  of  maintenance.* 

After  protracted  debates,  both  by  themselves  and  in 
conjunctioa  with  the  Lords,  the  Commons  appeared  in 
fnU  Parliament  with  Be  la  Mare  at  their  head.  His 
first  duty  was  to  einswer  the  usual  demand  for  mcmey, 
made  to  the  Lower  House  on  this  occasion  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  John  Knyvet.  Not  only  did  De  la  Mare  take 
apon  himself  to  refuse  supplies  until  the  grievances  of  the 
nation  were  redressed,  but  he  adopted  the  financial  posi- 
tion  as  the  text  for  a  sermon  on  the  required  reforms. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  now  lay  a-dying  at  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster's  manor-house  of  Neyte,  in  what  is  now 
Pimlico,  and  it  was  known  that  it  was  John  of  Gaunt's 
intention  to  secure  for  himself  the  succession  to  the 
throoe.  In  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  House, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  that  date,  De  la  Mare 
voiced  the  opinion  of  a  nation  more  than  he  represented 
the  views  of  any  one  party.  He  was,  in  fact,  more  of 
a  Parliamentary  autocrat,  combining  in  his  personality 
many  of  the  attributes  of  Pym  and  Lenthall,  than  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Commons,  and  the  ParUament  which 
he  dominated  resembled,  more  perhaps  than  any  of  its 
successors  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Parlia- 
meat  of  to-day  in  the  extent  of  its  powers.  In  1376 
the  ConuDons  proceeded  to  impeach  Lord  Latimer,  thus 

1  Hallam's  Middle  Agti,  edition  of  i8j4,  VoL  III,  p.  83. 
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affordiiig  the  earliest  recorded  instance  of  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  being  arraigned  by  the  Lower  House. 

For  a  time  the  fortunes  of  the  contest  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  reforming  party  in  the  Commons.  But  with 
the  death  of  the  Black  Prince  the  supreme  power  once 
more  fell  into  the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  a  change 
quickly  came  over  the  scene.  Alice  Perrers  reappeared 
openly  at  Court,  De  la  Mare  was  imprisoned,  without 
trial,  in  Nottingham  Castle,  and  would  have  been  put 
to  death  if  the  King's  mistress  could  have  had  her  way. 
Wykeham  was  deprived  of  his  temporalities  on  a  frivolous 
charge  and  banished  from  the  precincts  of  the  palace. 

The  new  Parliament  was  controlled  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
who,  by  putting  pressure  upon  the  sheriffs,  was  able  prac- 
tically to  pack  the  House  with  men  of  his  own  choosing. 
Yet  some  of  De  la  Mare's  old  fellow-members  managed 
to  secure  re-election,  and  though  they  promptly  peti- 
tioned for  his  release,  counter  influences  were  too  strong 
for  them.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reactionary 
assembly  of  1376--77,  usually  known  as  the  "  Bad 
Parliament,"  was  to  reverse  the  sentence  against  Alice 
Perrers. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  th6  Constitutional  historian 
the  Parliament  is  a  memorable  one,  since  in  it  the  Speaker's 
office  first  emerged  from  the  twilight  which  shrouds  its 
origin  into  the  full  light  of  day.  Summoned  at  the  close 
of  a  year  in  which  a  King  of  Ei^land  celebrated  the 
jubilee  of  his  reign,  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  is  known  to  have  been  repre- 
sented at  Westminster  by  a  presiding  officer  of  its  own 
choice.  Sir  Thomas  Hui^erford,  specified  in  the  Rolls 
as  having  "  les  paroles  pour  les  Conmiunes  d'Engleterre 
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en  cest  Farlement,"  made  a  daring  speech  to  the  throne 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  calling  the  King's  attention 
to  various  grievances  and  alleged  infringements  of  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  both  male  and  female. 

This,  the  first  recorded  utterance  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  find  public  expression  through  the  mouth 
of  its  responsible  president,  has  been  strangely  over- 
looked by  Parliamentary  historians,  as  has  also  the 
interesting  fact  that  Hungerford,  on  the  same  occasion, 
delivered  seven  "  Billes  "  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament, 
to  vUch,  alas  for  the  budding  hopes  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  the  Lords  vouchsafed  no  reply, 
"  a  cause  q  le  dit  Parlement  s'estoit  departiz  &  finiz 
a  mesme  le  jour  devant  q  rienz  y  fust  plus  fait  a 
ycelles." 

Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  was  the  head  of  the  powerful 
Wiltshire  family  which  owned  Farleigh  Castle.  Like 
Chaucer's  Frankleyn,  "  full  oft  tyme  he  was  a  Knight 
of  the  Schire,"  for  his  career  at  Westminster  extended 
over  thirty-six  years.  He  died  in  1398,  and  was  buried 
at  Farlei^  Hungerford,  in  Somerset,  where  his  tomb 
and  a  portrait  in  a  stained-glass  window  are  still  to  be 
seen.' 

On  the  death  of  the  King,  a  new  Parliament  was  called 
by  Richard  II,  in  October,  and  De  la  Mare,  again  the 
most  prominent  figure  in  the  popular  assembly,  was 
voted  to  the  Chair.  The  sentence  of  the  Good  Parlia- 
ment against  Alice  Perrers  was  re-enacted  and  the  power 
of  John  of  Gaunt  was  finally  broken.' 
De  la  Mare  again  represented  Herefordshire  in  1379-80, 

*  See  frontispiece  to  this  volume. 
■  Sol.  Pari..  Vol  III,  p.  5. 
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1382,  and  1383,  after  which  date  his  name  disappears 
from  the  page  of  history,  nor  has  the  year  of  his  death 
been  ascertained. 

Sir  James  Pickering,  the  head  of  a  great  Westmorland 
family,  became  Speaker  in  1378.^  His  speech,  asserting 
the  light  of  free  speech  and  declaring  the  loyalty  of  the 
House  to  the  throne,  remains  upon  the  Rolls  and  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  on  record.  It  is  interesting  at  the  present  day 
to  recall  the  fact  that  Speaker  Pickering's  wife  was  a 
Lowther.  To  him  succeeded  Sir  John  Guildesborough, 
Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Essex,  in  the  Parliament  which 
met  at  Northampton  on  5  November,  13S0.  This  Speaker 
set  an  important  precedent  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
foreshadowed  the  modem  procedure  in  Committee  of 
Supply.  He  demanded  of  the  Crown  that  a  schedule  of 
the  exact  sums  needed,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  required,  should  be  laid  before  the  Commons.  Thus 
the  annually  recurring  phrase  in  the  King's  speech 
"  estimates  for  the  expenditure  of  the  year  will  in  due 
course  be  laid  before  you,"  is  the  logical  outcome  of  a 
procedure  adopted  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Eastern  Counties  also  supplied  the  next  Speaker, 
Sir  Richard  Waldegrave  of  Smallbridge,  Suffolk,  ancestor 
of  the  present  Earl  Wald^rave.  He  begged  to  be 
excused  from  accepting  the  post,  but  the  King  charged 
him  on  his  allegiance  that  since  he  was  already  chosen  by 
his  colleagues  he  should  execute  the  office.  His  is  the 
first  instance  of  a  Speaker  declining  appointment,  and 
for  generations  after  his  day  a  similar  formal  excuse 
was  put  forward,  only  to  be  refused,  nor  was  the  pre- 

>  "  Monsieur  James  de  Peketyng  Chivaler,  q'siVoit  les  paroles  de 
la  coe  faisant  sa  Protestation  si  bien  par  loi  mesmes  come  pur  tonte 
la  Co<  d'Engl  illoeq's  aisemUe."— Aot.  Pari.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  34. 
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cedent  set  in  1381  broken  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
when  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  had  been  chosen 
against  the  King's  wish,  merely  said,  on  presentii^ 
himself  tea  approval  in  the  House  of  Lords :  "  The  House 
of  Commons  have  unanimously  elected  me  their  Speaker, 
and  now  I  come  hither  for  Your  Majesty's  approbation, 
which  if  Your  Majesty  will  please  to  grant,  I  shall  do 
them  and  you  the  best  service  I  can."  The  Chancellor 
bad  been  instructed  to  express  the  King's  acceptance  of 
the  customary  excuse,  but  the  Speaker's  unexpected 
utterance  took  him  so  aback  that  he  could  only  falter  out 
that  the  King  wished  to  reserve  him  for  other  services  and 
desired  that  the  Commons  would  make  another  choice. 
After  a  heated  discussion  and  a  prorogation  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at,  but  the  important  principle  was  estab- 
lished that  the  Crown  has  a  right  to  veto,  but  not  to 
dictate,  the  Commons'  choice. 

Sir  Richard  Waldegrave's  motive,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  analyse  it,  appears  to  have  been  a  prudential  one.  Grave 
disputes  were  likely  to  arise  between  Parliament  and  the 
people  respecting  the  enfranchisement  of  the  villeins  to 
whom  Richard  II  had  lately  granted  charters  of  freedom. 
But  as  the  King  contended  that  these  charters  had  been 
extorted  from  him  when  he  was  not  seized  of  his  full 
Idngly  power,  he  ultimately  revoked  them.  Waldegrave 
may  have  been  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  likely 
to  result  from  this  evasion,.hence  bis  desire  to  be  relieved 
of  the  post.^ 

From  1383,  when  Pickerii^  was  called  to  the  Chair  for 
theseomd  time,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  are  defective  for 

>  Sm  the  Scfopt  and  GrosutMot  Soil,  Vol.  II,  p.  374,  and  Rot.  Pari., 
Vol  III.  p.  itxx 
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aboat  ten  years,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
again  acted  as  Speaker  in  one  or  other  of  the  Parliaments 
held  in  1384,  1388,  1389-90,  1390,  and  1397-98,  in  all  of 
which  he  is  known  to  have  sat  for  Yorkshire. 

The  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  nottmous  of 
Plantagenet  Speakers  was  Sir  John  Bussy,  or  Bnshey,  the 
first  man  to  be  twice  elected  to  the  Chair,  and  also  the 
first  to  be  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare.'  He  re^o'esented 
Lincolnshire  (where  his  family  owned  land  at  a  place 
called  Grentewell,  at  Domesday),  between  1383  and  1397- 
98.  He  was  first  chosen  Speaks  in  1393-94.  re-elected  in 
January,  1396-97,  and  again  in  September,  1397.*  During 
his  second  term  of  office  occurred  the  important  case  of 
Privilege  arising  out  of  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  Haxey, 
a  prebendary  of  Southwell  and  proctor  of  the  Cle^y 
attending  Parliament.  Haxey  introduced  a  Bill  or  rather 
an  article  in  a  Bill  compUiining  of  maladministration,  and 
ll>q)ring  specific  charges  of  extravagance  against  the  King- 
Richard  11,  when  he  heard  of  it,  called  upon  the 
Speaker  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  person  responable  for 
the  introduction  of  the  obnoxious  measure.  The  Commons 
were  alarmed  and  made  a  scapegoat  of  Haxey.  He  was 
adjudged  a  traitor  and  condemned  to  death,  his  trial 
taking  place  in  the  Salle  Blanche  of  the  Palace.  He  was 
eventually  pardoned,  and  in  Henry  IV's  first  Parliament 
the  judgment  was  formally  reversed.  Haxey,  who  was 
an  ecclesiastical  pluralist  of  an  extreme  type,  became 
Treasurer  of  York  and  was  a  benefactor  to  the  Cathedral, 
in  which  he  was  buried  in  1425. 

■  He  13  styled  "  Gimmiiiic  Parlour  "  in  the  Rolls. 

■  He  was  ■ptobably  Speaker  aiso  in  the  twenty-third  Parliament  of 
Richard  II,  1394-95  :  but  the  Rolls  are  defective  at  that  period. 
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Hakewil  calls  Bussy  "  a  special  tninion  to  the  King," 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  a  prejudiced  opinion.  On 
the  landing  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  at  Ravenspur, 
where  the  whole  countryside  greeted  him  with  acclama- 
tion, Bussy  took  possession  of  the  Castle  at  Bristol  with 
others  of  Richard's  ministers. 

"To  Bristol  Castle,  which  they  say  is  held  by  Bussy, 
Bagot  and  their  complices."  * 

A  little  later  in  the  same  play  Shakespeare  writes 
slightingly  of  him  as — ' 

"  A  caterpillar  of  this  Commonwealth  which  I  *  have 
sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away." 

On  the  surrender  of  Bristol  to  the  invader,  Bussy,  with 
the  Lord  Treasurer  (William  Le  Scrope,  Earl  of  Wiltshire), 
and  Sir  Henry  Green  were  executed  without  trial,'  as  the 
first  act  of  the  new  dynasty.  Thus,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Peter  de  Bontfort,  whose  end  is  somewhat 
of  a  mystery,  the  last  of  the  Ptantagenet  Speakers  was 
also  the  first  to  die  a  violent  death,  a  fate  which,  as  subse- 
quent chapters  will  show,  was  to  befall  many  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Chair  of  the  Commons.  Within  six  weeks 
of  Bussy's  murder  Henry  reached  London,  bringing 
Richard  with  him  captive,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
St.  John's  Prioiy  in  Clerkecwell. 

On  29  September,  the  day  before  the  intended  meeting 
of  Parliament,  he  had  an  interview  with  his  cousin  in  the 
Tower.  Having  obtained  from  him  the  crown  and 
sceptre,  the  outward  symbols  of  kingship  which  counted 
for  so  much  with  the  populace,  he  hurriedly  deposited 

'  Shakespeare,  Richard  II,  act  n,  scene  3,  line  164. 
■  Bolingbroke.  *  39  July,  1399. 
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them  in  the  treasoiy  of  Westminster  Abbey,  now  iisually 
known  as  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx. 

This  ancient  building,  which  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  Royal  Jewel  House  of  v4iich  there  is  an  illus- 
tration in  this  book,  undoubtedly  formed  part  of  the 
Confessor's  foundation.  It  makes  the  proud  claim,  in 
common  with  an  adjoining  apartment  long  used  as  the 
gymnasium  of  Westminster  School,  to  be  the  oldest 
building  in  London.  Henry  III  spared  it  when  he  pulled 
down  the  Confessor's  Church,  and  in  it,  or  in  the  under- 
croft of  the  Chapter  House  hard  by,  the  kings  of  England 
kept  the  regalia  and  other  treasures,  of  which  a  list  is 
given  by  Dean  Stanley.  The  advantage  of  having  more 
than  one  such  treasure-house — and  if  the  Jewel  Tower 
is  reckoned  there  were  three  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another — is  obvious ;  because  an  intending  thief  would 
be  unaware  in  which,  for  the  moment,  the  royal 
wealth  lay  hid.  But  the  utmost  secrecy  will  not  avail 
against  treachery  from  within,  and  in  1303  the  Chapel 
of  the  Pyx,  or,  as  some  think,  the  undercroft,  was 
the  scene  of  a  great  robbery.  The  sacristan  of  the  Abbey 
and  two  monks  were  involved  in  the  rifling  of  the  treasury 
by  one  Richard  PodHcote,  who  contrived  by  their  help  to 
force  an  entrance  and  to  carry  ofE  articles  of  priceless 
value.  A  jury  empanelled  to  investigate  the  crime  found 
that  Master  William  Torel,  the  famous  English  sculptor 
who  made  the  e£&gies  of  Henry  III  and  Eleanor  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Abbey,  bought  two  ruby  rings  in 
good  faith  from  the  thief,  and  the  sacristan  was  found  to 
have  in  his  possession  a  bowl  of  unknown  value  which  he 
could  not  account  for.  The  manner  of  Podlicote's 
pimishment  is  not  certainly  known,  though  it  was  long 
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believed  that  he  was  flayed  alive.  Some  fragments  of 
human  skin  adherii^  to  one  of  the  doors  leading  out  of 
the  east  cloister  walk  have  been  thought  to  be  his,  though 
within  the  recollection  of  the  present  writer  these  remains, 
if  human,  indeed,  they  be,  were  confidently  stated  to  have 
been  portions  of  the  skin  of  a  Dane,  executed  as  a  terror  to 
evil'doers  at  an  even  earlier  date.  The  probability  is  that 
both  stories  are  apocryphal.  Towards  the  close  of  his  ill- 
starred  reign  Richard  II,  who  throughout  his  life  had  a 
graceful  passion  for  extravagance,  practically  rebuilt 
Westminster  Hall  in  the  shape  in  which  it  now  stands. 
Even  the  names  of  the  royal  craftsmen  employed  upon 
it  are  known.  Robert  Brassington  made  the  sbield- 
beaiing  angels  of  the  incomparable  roof.  William  Bui;^ 
filled  the  great  window  with  "  flourished  glass  " — ^would 
that  it  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  time — and  William 
Qeuderre  sculptured  some  of  the  images  of  "  grave 
kings  "  which  still  stand  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.* 
By  the  irony  of  fate,  no  sooner  was  the  vast  building 
finished  than  it  became  the  scene  of  Richard's  deposition. 
For  in  Westminster  Hall  Henry  of  Lancaster,  aided  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  including  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  came  forward  to  "  challenge  the  realm  of 
En^and  "  on  the  last  day  of  September,  1399.'  Amongst 
the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  ■  the  collection  of 
which  England  owes  to  a  Speaker  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after, is  a  representation  by  a  Frenchman  named  Cr^ton 
(who  accompanied  Richard  on  his  last  journey  to  Ireland), 
of  the  great  ball  as  it  appeared  on  this  momentous  day. 

*  The  south  poich  was  added  by  Sir  Chailes  Baiiy  after  the  great 
finod  1834. 

*  BoL  Pari.,  VoL  III,  p.  433.  *  No.  1319,  p.  $7- 
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It  shows  the  throne  at  the  upper  end  oncccapied — 
"  sede  r^ali  cum  pannis  Ami  solempnitur  pneposita 
tunc  vacua." ' 

Nearest  to  the  throne  stands  Heniy  of  Lancaster  wear- 
ing a  hig^i-crowned  cap  of  fur.  On  the  right  of  the  picture 
are  grouped  the  sinritual,  and,  on  the  left,  the  temporal 
Lords  and  the  Knights.  All  appear  to  be  actual  pc^traits, 
while  the  figures  of  two  men  in  the  foreground  would 
seem  from  their  dress  to  be  officials.  Neither  of  them  can 
have  been  intended  to  represent  the  Speaker,  for  with 
Bussy  dead,  no  presiding  officer  of  the  Commons  existed. 
For  two  hundred  years  until  that  September  day  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  bad  been 
preserved  without  interruption,  but  now  in  Richard's 
newly  finished  hall,  tar  surpassing  Rufus'  orwinal  building 
and  adorned  from  end  to  end  with  the  white  hart,  the 
badge  of  his  adoption,  amidst  a  shout  of  acclamation 
which  made  the  rafters  ring,  the  Flantagenet  dynasty 
passed  away  and  a  new  era  opened  for  England  and  for 
Parliament.* 

'  See  reproduction  of  this  curious  painting  in  tbis  volume. 

■  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I  had  obtained  the  throne  in  prejudice 
of  the  claims  of  their  elder  brother,  Robert  Stephen  had  been  advanced 
to  the  same  dignity,  contrary  to  every  opinion  of  hereditary  succession. 
John  had  been  crowned  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Arthur  (the  son 
of  hi«  elder  brother) ;  but  from  that  time  till  the  usurpation  of  Henry 
IV  the  principle  of  heredity  had  been  strictly  observed. 


CHAPTER   III 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER  AND  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
WARS  OF  THE  ROSES  UPON  PARUAXENTARY  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

(1399-I461) 


Thirty  Speakers 


John  Cheyne 
John  Dorewood 
Arnold  Savage 
Henry  Redford 
William  Estunny 
John  Tiptoft 
Thomas  Chancer 
William  Stoorton 
Walter  Hungerford 
Richard  Redman 
Walter  Beauchamp 
R(^^  Flower 
Roger  Hunt 
Richard  Baynard 
John  Russell 


Thomas  Walton 
Richard  Vernon 
John  Tyrrell 
William  Alington 
John  Bowes 
William  Burley 
William  Tresham 
John  Say 
John  Popham 
WiUiam  Oldhall 
Thomas  Thorpe 
Thomas  Charlton 
John  Wenlock 
Thomas  Tresham 
John  Green 


WITH  almost  indecent  haste  Heniy  of  Lan- 
caster, after  usurping  the  throne,  pro- 
ceeded to  consolidate  his  position.  The 
Parliament  of  Richard  had  come  to  an  end 
with  the  abdication  of  the  King,  and  within  a  week 
Henry  issued  writs  for  a  new  one  returnable  in  six 
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days.  These  were  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  com- 
plied with ;  but  the  same  members  who  had  deposed 
Richard  met  on  6  October  and  fixed  the  date  of  the 
usurper's  coronation  for  eight  days  later.^  Henry  dis- 
tributed the  great  offices  of  State  amongst  his  personal 
friends,  though  little  or  no  change  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  composition  of  the  judicial  bench. 

Proceeding  from  the  Tower,  where  Richard  was  detained 
in  close  custody,  on  a  triumphal  progress  through  London, 
Hemy  slept  for  the  first  time  in  the'  Palace  of  West- 
minster on  the  night  of  12  October,  1399.'  On  the 
following  day  he  was  crowned  in  the  Abbey,  with  all 
the  ancient  ceremonial  proper  to  the  occasion,  and 
exactly  one  year  after  he  bad  fled  the  country  in  exile. 
During  the  Coronation  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall 
a  fountain  in  Palace  Yard  ran  continually  with  red  and 
white  wine;  and  Dymoke,  the  King's  champion,  who 
had  acted  the  same  part  at  Richard's  accession,  rode  into 
the  Hall  and  challenged  any  m2in  to  appear  who  dared 
maintain  that  H^uy  was  not  a  lawful  Sovereign. 

The  choice  of  the  Commons  for  their  Speaker  fell  upon 
Sir  John  Cheyne,  or  Cheney,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for 
Gloucester,  and  on  the  morrow  of  the  Coronation  his 
nomination  was  approved  by  the  King.  But  at  once  a 
hitch  arose.  For  Chejoie  was  a  renegade  cleric,  more 
than  suspected  of  Lollardy  by  Archbishop  Arundel,  the 
new  King's  principal  adviser  at  this  juncture,  and  the 

'  13  October. 

*  According  to  Froissart  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  escorted  by  a 
cavalcade  of  6000  horsemen  as  he  rode  bareheaded  through  the 
crowded  streets.  Having  arrived  at  Westminster  be  bathed  himself, 
and,  on  the  morrow,  confessed,  as  he  had  good  need  to  do,  heaiii^ 
three  masses. 
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man  who  more  than  any  other  had  been  instrumental 
in  placing  him  on  the  throne.  Chejoie  only  Med  the 
chair  for  two  days ;  and,  on  his  making  a  convenient 
excuse  of  infirmity,  the  Commons  elected  John  Dore- 
wood.  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Essex,  in  his  stead,    i 

little  or  nothing  is  known  of  this  Speaker  or  his 
family  beyond  the  fact  that  his  father  had  represented 
the  same  county  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI ;  but  it  is 
a  gipgntar  coincidence  that  on  the  two  occasions  on  which 
the  son  was  called  to  the  Chair — for  he  was  again  Speaker 
in  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  V — he  owed  his  election 
to  the  illness  of  the  presiding  officer  first  chosen  by  the 
Commons.  In  1413  he  replaced  Wilham  Stourton, 
Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Dorset,  "  being  sick  in  his  bed  " 
and  unable  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  office. 

To  the  despotic  incapacity  of  Richard  in  his  later 
years  succeeded  the  energetic  rule  of  a  Sovereign 
driven  by  necessity  to  depend — at  least,  outwardly — 
upon  constitutional  methods.  That  this  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Commcms,  and  one  fully  recognised  by 
them,  events  soon  showed.  But  the  peculiar  circtun- 
stances  of  the  time  also  favoured  the  consohdation  of 
the  Peerage,  inasmuch  as  the  inheritable  right  of  sum- 
mons was  now  for  the  first  time  conceded  in  heu  of  a 
mere  summons  by  custom.  If  henceforth  there  could  be 
no  taxation  without  consent,  legislation  was  in  future  to 
be  based  upon  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  rights  of  both 
Houses ;  and  while  a  remarkable  unanimity  between 
Zxtids  and  Commons  prevailed  at  this  period,  the  right 
of  the  latter  to  vote  subsidies  and  to  co-operate  in  legisla- 
tion coincided  with  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
hereditary  chamber  acting  in  civil  cases  as  an  ultimate 
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Court  of  Appeal.  Whereas  Richard  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  subsidy  on  wool  and  a  tax  on  movables 
for  life,  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  IV  would  not 
grant  a  subsidy  for  more  than  three  years.  The  Parlia- 
ment  which  assembled  at  Westminster  in  January,  1400-z, 
proved  more  complaisant,  and  the  utmost  haimany  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  Houses.  At  the  end  of  the 
session  the  Commons,  addressing  the  King  through  the 
mouth  of  their  Speaker,  Sir  Arnold  Savage,  sought  to 
draw  a  pzirfdlel,  more  curious  than  convincing,  between 
the  achievements  of  a  lojral  and  united  Parhament  and 
the  observance  of  the  Mass.* 

Henry  IV  set  an  entirely  new  precedent,  and  one 
which  has  never  been  repeated,  when,  in  1402,  he  in- 
vited the  Commons  to  dine  with  him  at  the  close  of  the 
session.'  Sir  Henry  Redford,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for 
Lincoln,  was  Speaker  when  this  novel  bid  for  popularity 
was  made.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  abs^ce 
of  the  King's  Seneschal,  begged  the  whole  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  as  well  as  the  Commons,  to 
assemble  on  Sunday,  26  November,  the  business  of  Parlia- 
ment having  come  to  an  end  on  the  previous  day,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  King's  hospitality.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing, though  not  specified  in  the  Rolls,  must  almost 
certainly  have  been  Westminster  Hall,  as  no  other  apart- 

>  "  Au  fys  de  cheacnn  messe  y  Covient  de  dire :  '  Ite  missa  eat ' 

A  'Deo  gnitias.'"    Semblablement  les  Communes,  Comeiit  ils  feurent 

Venuz  al  fyn  del  mMse  pur  dire ;  "  Ite  missa  est."     Et  qu'ils,  ft  tout 

le  Roialme,  feurent  espalement  teauz  de  dire  eel  parol :  "  Deo  gratiaa." 

Rot.  Part..  Vol.  III.  p.  466. 

*  In  this  seMion  also  occurred  an  early  inatance  of  the  thanks  of 
E^liament  being  awarded  to  a  general  (the  Earl  of  Northumberland) 
for  his  military  achievements  {Rot.  Pari,,  t6  October,  1402). 
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ment  in  the  Palace  could  have  accommodated  so  large  a 
nnmbeT  at  a  banquet.* 

Advocates  of  a  single  Chamber  system  will  note  with 
approval  this  remiion  of  the  two  Houses  "  en  pleine 
^rlement,"  although  in  1402  it  was  contrived  for  a 
purely  social  purpose.  It  has  been  thought  that  by 
somewhat  similar  means  a  Government,  unsympathetic 
to  the  hereditary  principle,  but  commanding,  as  in  1833 
and  again  in  1906,  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Lower 
House,  might  despite  the  existing  veto  of  the  House  of 
Lords  ensure  the  passage  of  its  legislative  and  financial 
proposals,  were  the  two  Chambers  or  a  committee  elected 
by  both  Peers  and  Commoners  to  meet  as  one  dehbera- 
tive  body,  in  cases  where  a  deadlock  has  arisen.  It 
may  strike  the  impartial  student  of  constitutional 
practice  as  somewhat  surprising  that  a  proposal  to 
revert  to  conditions  known  to  have  prevailed  under 
the  Plantagenets  should  be  seriously  entertained  in  the 
twentieth  century,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  return 
to  such  a  method  of  amicably  settling  disputes  between 
the  two  Houses  has  recently  found  considerable  sup- 
port in  the  coimtry,  and  that  a  section  of  moderate 
opinion  inclines  to  the  belief  that  by  some  such  means 
a  final  solution  of  an  admitted  difficulty  may  be  within 
measurable  distance. 

In  1404,  when  Sir  Arnold  Savage,  Knight  of  the  Shire 
for  Kent,  and  the  strongest  man  who  had  filled  the  Chair 
since  De  la  Mare,  was  again  Speaker,  the  subsidies  granted, 

^  "tie  Coat  de  Northumberland,  en  absence  dn  Seaeschall  de 
I'ostiel  dn  R<h,  pria  as  tontz  les  Seigneurs  Eapiritneli  ft  Tempcs'elx, 
ft  M  touts  lea  Communes  snis  dits,  d'estre  le  Dymenge  ensoant  a 
n^gngifT  cnreaq  le  Roi  nie  Seigneur."  Unfortunately  no  de3cr^)tion  of 
thi*  unique  gathering  seems  to  have  been  preserved. 
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liberal  though  they  were,  were  voted  subject  to  the  novel 
condition  that  the  money  raised  should  be  received  by 
Treasurers  hy  whose  appointment  Parliament  could  feel 
coniideace  that  the  suppUes  should  not  be  misappro- 
priated. Savage,  who  has  been  called  "  the  great  com- 
prehensive symbol  of  the  English  people,"  made,  on  his 
elevation  to  the  Chair,  a  more  elaborate  complimentary 
address  to  the  King  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  yet  in 
the  first  of  the  two  Parliaments  which  Henry  called 
in  1404*  he  formulated  petitions  to  the  effect  that 
redress  of  grievances  should  precede  the  granting  of 
supplies. 

This  uncompromising  attitude  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  modified  income-tax  was  sought  to  be  imposed 
on  all  owners  of  land  and  house  property,  and  a  con- 
temporary historian  spoke  of  the  tax  as  a  novel  one, 
"  galling  to  the  people  and  highly  oppressive."  So 
long  as  the  incidence  of  taxation  was  designed  to 
fall  on  commodities,  it  could  be  cheerfully  borne,  but 
when  it  was  applied  to  individuals  a  new  grievance  was 
created. 

After  a  delay  of  six  weeks  the  Commons  consented  to 
levy  a  tax  of  a  shilling  in  the  pound  on  land  value,  but 
only  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
strued into  a  precedent,  and  that  no  official  record  of  it 
should  be  preserved.  It  reads  almost  like  the  twentieth 
century  to  find  this  subsidy  described  by  one  chroni- 
cler as  taxa  nova  ei  exquisiia,  and  by  another  as 
taxa  insoliia  et  incolis  tricabUis  et  valde  gravis.  Not- 
withstanding  the   unpopularity  of   land   taxation,   it 

^  It  met  at  W«3tnuist«r,  14  January,  1404,  and  remained  in 
session  till  the  second  week  in  April. 
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was  again  imposed  in  a  later  Parliament  at  the 
rate  of  6s.  8d,  on  every  £20  of  income  from  land. 
A  valuation  list  for  the  City  of  London  and  the  suburbs 
was  prepared  by  a  Commission  over  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  presided.  It  was  found  that  the  gross  rental 
amounted  to  jf4220  divided  amongst  1132  individuals  or 
institutioas,  while  the  actual  yield  was  only  £70  65.  8d. 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  believed  himself  to  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Arnold,  introduced  an  ingenious 
duologue  between  the  Speaker  and  the  King  on  the 
subject  of  this  tax  into  his  Imaginary  Conversations : — 

"  Henry  IV  to  the  Speaker  :  This  morning  in  another 
place  thou  declaredst  that  no  subsidy  should  be 
granted  me  until  every  cause  of  public  grievance 
was  removed." 

To  which  Savage  diplomatically  made  answer  : 

"  I  am  now  in  the  house  of  the  greatest  man  upon 
earth.  I  was  then  in  the  house  of  the  greatest 
nation." 

Henry  then  went  on  to  say : 

"  I  raised  up  the  House  of  Commons  four  years  ago, 
and  placed  it  in  opposition  to  my  barons,  with 
trust  and  confidence  that  I  might  be  less  hampered 
in  my  complete  conquest  of  France.  .  .  .  Parlia- 
ment speaks  too  plainly  and  steps  too  stoutly  for 
a  creature  of  four  years'  growth." 

Savage: 

"God  forbid  that  any  King  of  England  should, 
achieve  the  conquest  of  all  France  t  " 
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A  littie  later  he  advises  the  King  "  to  keep  the  hearts 
of  his  subjects.  .  .  ." 

"  Wars  are  requisite  to  diminish  the  power  of  your 
barons  by  keeping  them  long  and  widely  separate 
from  the  main  body  of  retainers," 

"  In  general  they*  are  the  worthless  exalted  by  the 
weak,  and  dai^erous  from  wealth  ill  acquired  and 
worse  expended." 

"  The  whole  people  is  a  good  King's  household, 
quiet  and  orderly  when  well  treated,  and  ever  in 
readiness  to  defend  him  against  the  mahce  of  the 
disappointed,  the  perfidy  of  the  ungrateful,  and 
the  usurpation  of  the  familiar.  Act  in  such  guise, 
and  I  will  promise  you  the  enjoyment  of  a  blessing 
to  which  the  conquest  of  France  in  comparison  is 
as  a  broken  flagstaff — self-approbation  in  govern- 
ment and  security  in  power." 

On  which  the  King  declared  that  he  wished  he  could 
make  the  Speaker  a  peer.*  Savage  was  a  party  to 
the  passing  of  the  famous  enactment,  "  De  haEretico 
comburendo,"  which  first  made  religious  error  an 
offence  against  the  statute  law.  It  bad  been  a  punish- 
able offence  before,  since  a  renegade  clerk  was  con- 
demned by  the  Church  court  in  1222,  and  then  handed 
over  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burnt.  Even  Sawtre 
was  burnt  in  1401,  before  "  De  haeretico  comburendo " 
was  passed. 

This  was  the  statute  which  Gardiner  and  Bonner 
found  so  convenient  during  the  Marian  persecution  of 
150  years  later.     In  his  second  Speakership  Savage 

>  The  Barona. 

■  Walter  Savage  Landor's  Imaginary  Convenationt,  1826,  Vtd.  I. 
p.  41- 
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demanded  from  the  King  the  dismissal  of  several  officers 
of  the  hoosehold  and  many  of  the  Queen's  retinue.* 

Heniys  sixth  Parhament,  simmioned  to  meet  at 
Coventry,  6  October,  1404,  was  presided  over  by  Sir 
William  Esturmy,  of  Wolf  Hall,  near  Maiden  Bradley, 
Wilts,  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Esturmjr's  family  intermarried  with  that  of  St.  Maur,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Somerset  quarter  his  coat  of  arms  to  this 
day.  The  main  work  of  the  Coventry  Parliament  was 
the  attempted  spoliation  of  the  Church,  and  it  fell  to 
Esturmy's  lot  to  carry  a  proposal  to  the  King  that  the 
dei^  should  contribute  largely  to  the  expenses  of  the 
realm.  As  a  compromise  they  granted  the  King  a  tenth 
and  a  half  of  their  revenues. 

The  next  Speaker  on  the  roll.  Sir  John  Tiptoft,  whose 
tenure  of  the  Chair  was  marked  by  a  perceptible  increase 
in  the  power  of  the  Commons,  and  by  repressive  measiu^s 
against  the  Lollards,  was  the  first  to  enter  what  Pulteney, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  called  "  that  hospital  for 
invaUds,"  the  House  of  Peers.  "  My  Lord  Bath,"  said 
Wa^le,  on  meeting  his  old  opponent  in  the  Upper 
House,  "you  and  I  have  now  become  two  of  the 
most  insignificant  fdlows  in  England  I "  Summoned 
as  Baron  Tiptoft  in  1426,  his  son  was  created  Earl 
of  Worcester  in  1449 ;  but  the  precedent  of  conferring 
a  peerage  upon  the  Speaker  was  not  renewed  for  many 
years.  Tiptoft  spoke  more  boldly  to  the  King  and  to 
the  Peers  than  any  of  bis  predecessors  in  the  Chair 
of  the  Commons.     He  even  told  the  King  that,  though 

>  Savage  was  also  a  considerable  landowner  in  Cheshire,  where  he 
owned  FrodsBam  Castle,  and  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  one  of  the 
minor  tttlM  of  the  Harqaenes  of  Cbolmondeley. 
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his  titie  to  the  crown  was  less  worthy  of  respect,  his 
household  expenses  were  in  excess  of  any  previous 
sovereign. 

The  Speaker's  eldest  son,  another  John  Tiptoft,  has 
been  confused  by  Hakewil  with  his  father.  The  Earl  of 
Worcester,  who  earned  the  lasting  hatred  of  his  country- 
men for  the  ruthless  severity  with  which  he  repressed 
the  opponents  of  Edward  IV,  deserves  separate  mention  at 
our  hands.  A  willing  instnmient  of  the  usurper's  scheme 
of  revenge,  the  younger  Tiptoft  was  destined  to  be  far 
more  powerful  under  the  White  Rose  than  ever  his 
father  had  been  under  the  Red.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  Wars  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the 
Holy  Land,  only  returning  to  England  after  the 
battle  of  Towton  had  secured  the  crown  for  his  patron. 
The  flower  of  the  English  nobiUty  had  poured  out 
their  blood  at  Towton  to  an  extent  altogether  unpre- 
cedented ;  but,  when  the  semblance  of  peace  had  been 
restored  to  a  distracted  country,  Worcester  found  con- 
genial work  awaiting  him. 

Proceeding  on  the  Machiavellian  principle  of  extirpating 
the  King's  foes  as  the  only  effective  means  of  rendering 
them  harmless,  he  tried  and  condemned  in  his  Con- 
stable's Court  within  the  I*alace  of  Westminster  so  many 
of  the  Lancastrian  party  as  gained  him  the  odious  sobri- 
quet of  the  "Butcher  of  England."'  When  the  head- 
man's axe  had  been  blunted  by  constant  use  during  his 
reign  of  terror,  he  ordered  some  of  Warwick's  followers 
who  fell  into  his  power  at  Southampton  in  March,  1470, 

>  In  the  I  Henry  IV  (1399)  the  Constable  of  England  had  apart- 
ments aaBigoed  to  him  in  the  "  Inner  Palace  "  at  Westminster  (Aof. 
Pari.,  III.  p.  453). 


"«■/«;  r^£y  at  Ely  Calludra, 
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to  be  impaled,  contrary  to  any  known  law  of  England. 
Bat  the  day  of  retribution  was  near.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  Edward  was  dispossessed  and  Henry  tempo- 
larily  restored.  Thenceforth  there  could  be  little  hope 
or  chance  of  life  for  the  Jeffreys  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Azraigned  in  the  White  Hall  of  the  Palace  before  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  appointed  Constable  for 
the  purpose,  the  Speaker's  son,  who  in  that  same  court 
had  sent  his  Judge's  father  and  brother  to  the  block, 
was  now  condemned  to  die  a  traitor's  death  on  Tower 

Kin. 

The  last  Speaker  of  the  reign  was  the  bearer  of  a  famous 
name.  Had  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English 
poetry,  hved  (mly  a  few  more  years  than  he  did,  he 
would  have  seen  his  son  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  he  had  himself  served  as  Knight 
of  the  Shire  for  Krait.  Thomas  Chaucer,  Geo£Erey's 
son,  was  a  Westminster  man  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  for  his  father  Uved  in  Old  Palace  Yard 
in  a  house  demolished  to  make  room  for  Heniy  VII's 
ChapeL  A  man  of  great  wealth,*  which  his  father 
certainly  was  not,  he  owned  considerable  landed  pro- 
perty at  Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  was  buried 
in  1434  in  a  tomb  of  great  magnificence  described  t^ 
Leland  in  his  Itinerary. 

His  cmly  daughter  and  heiress,  Alice,  married,  as  her 
third  husband,  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  a 
politician  as  ambitions  as  he  was  incompetent,  who, 
after  being  virtually  Prime  Minister  of  England,  was 

>  Hia  malth  iras  derived  in  part  from  the  office  of  Chief  Butler  to 
the  King,  which  he  held  for  many  yean.  Hii  predecessor,  Tiptoft, 
enjoyed  the  nme  lucrative  poet. 
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impeached,  and  subsequently  murdered,  in  1450.  The 
fact  that  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  is  described  on  her 
tombstone  as  "  Serenissima  Principessa"  has  led  to  a 
belief  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  not  Geofirey's  son,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  competent  authorities,  the. inscription 
on  the  Duchess'  tomb  is  a  forgery  of  later  date. 

Thomas  Chaucer  was  Speaker  on  no  less  than  five 
separate  occasions,'  in  1407,  1409-10,  1411,  1414,  and  in 
the  next  reign,  in  1421.  During  his  first  tenure  of 
the  Chair  the  Commons  gained  the  inalienable  right  of 
initiating  money  grants,  thoi^h  not  without  a  struggle. 
In  the  Parliament  held  at  Gloucester*  they  were  re- 
quired to  send  twelve  of  their  number  to  report  aa  the 
questions  propounded  to  them  for  a  huge  increase  of 
taxation,  and  to  give  in  their  answer  by  deputation. 

Protesting  as  they  did  against  this  procedure  as  being 
an  infringement  of  their  privileges,  the  Declaration  of 
Gloucester,  entered  on  the  Rolls,  laid  down  once  and  for 
all  that  money  grants,  proceeding  as  they  do  from  the 
free  will  of  Parliament,  must  not  be  hampered  by  the 
personal  intervention  of  the  Crown  in  Council,  whilst  the 
Commons  claimed  a  precedence  in  finance  in  so  far  as  the 
Lords  were  required  to  assent  to  the  money  grants  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  instead  of  the  process  being 
reversed.  But  this  was  not  tantamount  to  saying  that 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Lords  to  refuse  their  assent 
or  to  revise  the  methods  by  which  the  money  was  to  be 
raised. 

The  King,  who  was  nothing  if  not  a  diplomatist,  knew 

>  Manning,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Speakert,  1851.  p.  50,  says,  in 
eiTor,  that  he  was  only  chosen  four  times.  '  October,  1407. 
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exactly  when  to  give  way,  and  in  1407  he  succeeded  in 
pleasing  both  parties  to  the  dispute :  the  Lords  by  his 
permission  to  deliberate,  even  in  his  absence,  on  the 
state  of  the  realm  and  the  appropriate  remedies ;  the 
Commons  by  conceding  the  principle  that  no  report  of  a 
money  grant  should  henceforth  be  made  to  the  Crown 
until  both  Houses  were  agreed  on  its  terms,  such  report 
then  to  be  delivered  only  by  the  mouth  of  their  Speaker.* 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  bome  in  mind  that  all 
Bills  granting  supplies  to  the  Crown  are,  after  third 
reading  in  the  Lords,  returned  to  the  custody  of  the 
Commons  (unlike  other  Bills,  which  are  retained  by  the 
Lords  pending  the  Royal  Assent),  and  are  taken  up  by 
the  Speaker  when  the  Commons  are  summoned  to  the 
Lords  to  hear  the  Royal  Assent  given.  If,  on  such 
an  occasion,  the  King  should  be  present  in  person, 
the  Speaker  addresses  the  Sovereign  on  the  principal 
measures  awaiting  his  assent,  not  forgetting  to  mention 
the  supplies  which  have  been  gninted  by  the  Lower 
branch  of  the  legislature. 

Having  obtained  all  the  mon^  he  wanted,  the  King  did 
not  call  Parliament  together  again  until  January,  1409-10. 
By  this  time  Archbishop  Arundel,  the  greatest  enemy 
the  Lollards  ever  had,  had  retired  from  the  Chancellor- 
ship, and  the  reformers  must  have  secured  a  majority 
in  the  new  House,  for  the  first  act  of  the  Commons  was 

'  The  originai  words  of  this  famous  Declaration  are  worth  quoting  : 
"  Porvenx  toutes  foitz  qe  les  Seigneurs  de  lour  part,  ne  lea  Commnnes 
de  b  lew,  ne  facent  ascua  report  a  Bie  dit  5'  le  Roy  d'wcunt  grant  p' 
ita  Comntimes  grantez,  &  p'  les  Seigneurs  asaentuz,  ne  de  les  Com- 
manicatimu  du  dit  Grannt,  aviunt  ce  qe  meame  les  Seignenrs  A 
Cammnnes  soient  d'nn  assent  ft  d'nn  accord  en  celle  partie  ft  adougei 
en  maoore  ft  forme  com"  il  eat  accnstomez,  c'est  assever  p'  bonche  de 
Pnrparlonr  dc  la  dite  Commnne  par  le  tempa  eatant." 
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to  reverse  their  fonner  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the 
Anti-Cleiical  movement.  They  now  recommended  to 
the  King  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  Church  lands,  but 
this  revolutionary  proposal  was  not  destined  to  receive 
the  Royal  Assent.  Thou^  the  Hooses  continued  in 
session  until  May,  no  great  constitutional  change  marked 
their  labours.^ 

Shortly  before  bis  death,  the  last  subsidy  voted  to  him 
having  nearly  expired,  Henry  called  another  Parliament  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  serious  illness  no  formal 
opening  took  place,  and  therefore  no  choice  of  a  Speaker. 
On  20  March,  1413,  the  King  died  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  at  Westminster,  whither  he  had  been  carried 
by  the  monks  after  he  had  fallen  down  in  a  swoon  before 
the  shrine  of  the  Confessor. 

The  short  reign  of  Heoiy  V,  the  greatest  soldier  of  his 
age,  was  also  the  shortest  since  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Yet  in  nine  years  of,  for  the  most  part,  glorious  strife, 
Parliamentary  institutions  saw  considerable  development. 
This  period  has  usually  been  associated  with  miUtary 
achievement  rather  than  with  Constitutional  progress. 
Yet,  in  1414,  when  a  Hungeiford  was  again  called  to 
the  Chair*  and  the  Lower  House  met  in  the  "  Fermeiie  " 
at  Leicester,  the  King  granted  to  his  Commons  a  boon 
which  they  bad  long  desired.  This  was  to  the  effect  that 
their  petitions,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  be- 

■  Or  those  of  the  succeeding  Parliament  of  1411,  in  which  Chaucer 
was  Speaker  for  the  third  time. 

■  Sir  Walter  (son  of  the  Speaker  of  iJ77),  created  Lord  Hungeiford 
in  1435-36  and  buried  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1449,  where  his 
mntilated  brass  is  still  to  be  seen  with  its  stone  slab  powdered  with 
sickles,  the  favourite  device  of  this  family  beftxe  crests  came  into 
general  use. 
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gnming  to  be  replaced  by  bills,  ^  should  in  future  be 
engrossed  as  statutes,  without  garbling  or  alteration  of 
any  kind  by  way  of  addition  or  diminution,  after  passing 
from  their  control.  And  whilst  the  King  maintained 
unimpaired  the  prerogative  of  refusing  the  Commons 
petitions  outright,  he  couM  henceforward  only  accept 
them  in  the  shape  in  which  they  were  presented  by 
the  Speaker  for  the  royal  approval.* 

Sir  Walter  Hungerford,  apart  from  his  Parliamentary 
career,  fought  bravely  against  the  French,  and,  as  if 
something  of  the  mihtary  ardour  of  the  King  had  ani- 
mated his  faithful  Commons,  the  bold  spectacle  is  next 
presented  of  a  Speaker'  buckling  on  his  sword  and 
armour,  accompanying  his  Sovereign  to  the  war,  and 
fighting  by  his  side  at  Agincourt.  In  domestic  pohtics 
Henry's  chief  aim  was  to  reassert  the  authority  of  the 
Chnrch,  and  in  his  determination  to  crush  the  Lollards 
he  was  assisted  once  more  by  Archbishop  Arundel,  to 
whom  repression  of  the  reformers  was  a  congenial  task. 
Oldcastle,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  anti-clerical  party, 
was  excommimicated,  and  after  evading  capture  for  four 
years,  was  dragged  before  Parhament  as  an  outlaw,  and 
summarily  drawn,  hanged,  and  burned  at  the  New 
Gallows  beyond  the  Temple  Gate.  Roger  Flower  of 
Oakham,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Rutland,  was  Speaker 
when    the    Commons    petitioned    for    his    execution. 

■  LaagUnd,  indeed,  in  "Piers  Rowman,"  written  in  1363,  makes 
me  oi  the  woid  "bill,"  thou{[h  scarcely  in  the  strict  Parliamentary 

'  Rol.  Pari. .Vol.  IV,  p.  33,  where  the  Commons  are  described  in  an 
interesting  paBsage  as  "Assentirs  as  well  as  Peticioneis,"  as  being 
deairons  of  "  Axkynge  remedie  of  any  mischief  by  the  monthe  of  their 
SpeaJcer,"  and  as  having  ever  been  a  "  membre  of  your  Parlement" 

*  Once  again  Thomas  Chaucer. 
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Sir  Walter  Beauchamp,  who  sat  for  Wiltshire,  had  been 
Flower's  predecessor.  Little  is  known  of  him  beyond  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  first  lawyer  to  be  chosen  by  the  Com- 
mons themselves  for  this  hi^  office.  But  having  once 
chosen  a  lawyer  for  their  President,  the  Commons  soon  re- 
newed their  preferaice  for  the  long  robe.  In  Henry  V's 
ninth  Parliament,^  Roger  Hunt  of  Chalverston,  Beds, 
Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  County,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  in  1438  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  was  called  to  the 
Chair.  To  him  succeeded  Thomas  Chaucer,  for  the  fifth 
time,  in  1421. 

One  further  Parliament  was  called  by  Henry  V  before 
his  early  death.  It  was  summoned  solely  to  provide  the 
money  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
France,  and,  in  the  King's  absence,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, as  r^ent,  issued  the  summons  for  it  to  meet  at 
Westminster.*  The  length  of  the  session  has  not  be^i 
definitely  ascertained,  but  it  is  known  that  the  new 
Speaker  was  Richard  Baynard,  a  member  of  an  old 
East  Anglian  family  who  had  inteimairied  with  the 
Dorewoods.* 

The  last  of  the  Lancastrian  kings  was  also  the  weakest. 
H^uy  VI,  an  amiable  imbecile  with  a  saving  sense  of  piety, 
as  testified  by  the  foundation  of  his  "  holy  shade ' '  at  Eton, 
was  completely  overshadowed  by  the  superior  force  of  cha- 
racter of  hiswife.*  Whenhecametobeofl^alageini442,* 


.  1430. 
'.  1431- 

■  Bajnard  leptraentad  Essex  from  1405-6  until  1433.  F«  a 
pedigree  of  his  lamily  see  Horanf  s  Eaex,  VoL  II,  pp.  176,  404. 

*  Maigaiet  of  Anjon. 

t  QojjQg  big  minority  the  I>iikes  of  Bedftt'd  and  Qonceatei  carried 
on  the  government. 
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it  was  evid^it  to  thoughtful  men  that  all  the  advantages 
gained  by  his  ilhistrious  father  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  During  the  early  years  of  the  King's  minority,  the 
Chair  of  the  Commons  was  filled  by  Sir  John  Russell,  a 
member  of  a  family  which  has  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  political  history  of  this  country,  especially  since 
the  acquisition  of  the  Wobum  property  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  The  Russells  had  no  connection 
with  the  county  of  Bedford  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  Speaker  of  1423  and  1432  sat  for  Herefordshire. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  the  descent  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Bedford  *  from  the  Speaker  of  Henry  VI, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  pedigrees  contained  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  Peerage  are  fabulous. 
The  rise  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Russell  family  was 
really  due  to]  the  successful  commercial  operations  of  a 
fishmonger  at  Poole,  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  One  of 
the  junior  branch  of  this  ancient  race  became  ICnight  of 
the  Shire  in  1472,  but  the  fortunes  of  the  family  were 
accidentally  consolidated  when  Joanna  of  Castille  landed 
at  Weymouth  in  1506,  and  was  entertained  at  Wolfeton, 
near  Dorchester,  by  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  imtil  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  sent  by  Henry  VII  to 
escort  her  to  Windsor,  arrived.  Sir  Thomas  summoned 
his  kinsman,  Mr.  Russell,  to  help  him  to  entertain  his 
royal  visitor,  because  he  was  the  only  gentleman  of  his 
acquaintance  in  the  cotmty  who  could  speak  Spanish. 
This  Mr.  Russell,  having  been  introduced  to  Henry  VII, 
who  quickly  discerned  his  merits  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness,  beuime  the  first  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  was  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke. 
'  So  created  in  1550. 
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The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  states  that  Sir 
John  Russell  was  again  chosen  Speaker  in  1450,  but  this 
is  not  accurate,  as  Sir  William  Oldhall  was  then  called 
to  the  Chair.  During  Sir  John's  second  term  of  office 
in  1432,  an  important  concession  was  obtained  by 
the  Commons.  The  King,  we  read,  "  released  the 
subsidy  granted  in  the  last  Parliament  on  lands  and 
tenements,  so  as  it  should  never  be  mentioned  again." 
The  imposition  of  a  land  tax  on  the  sabject  was  then 
not  only  regarded  by  all  parties  as  a  thing  too  monstrous 
and  unjust  ever  to  be  reimposed,  but  the  work  of  one 
Parliament  was  deliberately  reversed  by  its  successor. 

The  Parliament  which  met  in  1425  was  presided  over 
by  Sir  Thomas  Walton,  who  had  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  nearly  thirty  years,  sometimes  for  Hunting- 
donshire and  sometimes  for  Bedfordshire.^  The  greater 
part  of  the  session  was  taken  up  with  what  seems  at 
first  sight  to  have  been  an  irregular  matter  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Lower  House — the  settlement  of  a 
quarrel  between  John  Mowbray,  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 
and  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  their  relative  precedence  in  the  House  of  Lords.* 
Roger  Hunt,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  Speaker, 
now  appeared  as  counsel  for  Mowbray,  and  that  forensic 
warrior.  Sir  Waltw  Beauchamp,  another  former  Speaker, 
represented  his  kinsman.  The  fact  of  their  bemg  so 
engaged  as  counsel  may  have  been  the  reason  for  the 
contest  being  fought  in  the  Commons,  Walton  was  him- 
self a  lawyer,  but  the  l^al  questions  involved  were 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  forfeited  Dukedom  of  Norfolk 

■  Sii  TlMHnaa  Walton,  or  Wauton  as  the  name  is  sometimes  ^>elt, 
vas  connected  bjr  marriage  witb  the  Tq>toft  family,  which  may  in 
part  account  for  his  advancement  to  the  Chair. 

»  See  Rot.  Pari.,  Vtd.  IV,  pp.  367-fl. 
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being  restored  to  the  Earl  Marshal,  whereupon  Warwick's 
pretensions  fell  to  the  ground. 

Passing  over  one  or  two  Speakers,  whose  names  and 
periods  of  office  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  at  the  end 
of  this  volume,  the  Parliament  of  142^30,  presided  over 
by  William  Alington,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Cambridge, 
witnessed  a  great  change  in  the  county  electorate  by  which 
the  right  to  vote  at  the  election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire 
formerly  possessed  by  the  miscellaneous  body  that  con- 
stituted the  county-court  (there  is  nothing  in  the  writs 
of  the  thirteenth  century  to  suggest  that  the  franchise 
was  limited  to  "  free  "  men  to  the  exclusion  of  villeins), 
was  limited  to  the  possessors  of  a  freehold  of  forty 
shillings  annual  value,'  a  qualification  which  continued 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  English  county  franchise  for  the 
next  four  centuries. 

Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
the  Chair  was  filled  by  William  Tresham,  who  sat  for  his 
native  county  of  Northants  during  a  long  series  of  years. 
He  was  Speaker  on  four  separate  occasions — in  1439, 
X441-42,  1446-^47,  and  1449.*  Tresham,  as  a  prominent 
Yorkist,  took  an  active  part  in  the  impeachment  of 
William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  House 
was  in  session  when,  on  the  i7tb  of  March,  1449, 
Suffolk  was  hauled  before  the  King  and  sentenced 
to  five  years'  exile.  Accused  of  having  betrayed  England 
to  the  French,  he  was  done  to  death  in  1450 ;  and  the 
Speaker,  who  by  this  time  had  become  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  the  Lancastrian  party,  was  also  murdered,  at 

»  VIII  Heiffy  VI,  c.  7. 

■  Tfae  DiMonary  of  National  Biography  says  tliat  Tresham  was 
ayain  Speaker  in  1448-49,  but  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  Chair  was 
filled  by  Sir  Jolm  Say  in  that  Parliament. 
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ThoTpland,  in  his  native  county,  whither  he  had  gone 
tomeet  the  Duke  of  York.*  The  son  of  William  Tresham, 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  who  was  brought  up  in  Henry 
VI's  household,  was  also  Speaker  in  the  packed  Lan- 
castrian Parliament  of  1459.  Like  his  father,  he  met 
with  a  violent  death.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Lancastrians  at  St.  Albans,  was  proclaimed  a  traitor 
after  Edward  IV's  return,  and  was  beheaded  at  Tewkes- 
bury, having  been,  in  all,  three  times  attainted. 

Sir  John  Say,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Herts,  also  filled 
the  Chair  in  turbulent  times.  During  Jack  Cade's  in- 
surrection* the  rioters  threatened  his  life,  and  he  was 
indicted  for  treason  at  the  Guildhall.  Jack  Cade,  the 
first  Radical  in  the  history  of  English  politics,*  de- 
clared that  the  freedom  of  election  for  Knights  of  the 
Shire  had  been  uorested  from  the  people  by  the  great 
men  of  the  land,  who  directed  their  toiants  to 
choose  men  of  whom  they  tacitly  disapproved.  Cade 
had  probably  seen  and  read  Langland's  "  Richard 
the  Redeless,"  a  poem  written  as  a  remonstrance  to 
Richard  II,  for  there  is  a  passage  in  it  positively  affirming 
that  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  were  the  nominees  of  the 
Court.  Though  Sir  John  Say  b^an  political  life  as  a 
Lancastrian,  he  threw  in  his  lot  later  with  the  Yorkists. 

'  Lord  Grey  de  Rntbyn,  a  member  of  Qneea  Margaret's  faction, 
is  said  to  have  been  responsible  for  his  death  (see  PasUm  Letters, 
5  May,  1450,  No.  93.  Vol.  I,  p.  114).  Leland,  in  hte  Itinerary,  gives  a 
ciicmnstantial  account  of  the  murder. 

«  14SO. 

*  This  prond  title  should,  perhaps,  be  conferred  on  John  Ball,  -whio 
was  hanged  in  13SJ.    Adopting  as  his  text — 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  " 
he  incited  the  villeins  to  roorder  all  the  lords  and  all  the  lawyers  in 
the  Und. 
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Dying  in  1478,  he  was  buried  in  Broxboume  Church, 
Herts,  where  his  memorial  brass,  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing in  England  showing  traces  of  colour,  is  still  to  be  seen. 
The  WiUiam  Say  who  was  Speaker  pro  tern,  during 
Lenthall's  absence  from  the  Chair  in  1659  was  probably 
a  collateral  descendant. 

The  later  Parliamraits  of  H«uy's  ill-starred  reign,* 
presided  oven  respectively  by  Sir  William  Oldhall, 
Thomas  Thcvpe  and  his  successor  Sir  Thomas  Charlton, 
Sir  John  Wenlock,  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  and  John  Green, 
were  so  overshadowed,  first  by  Jack  Cade's  rebellion,  and 
then  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  that  little  or  no  legislation 
was  attempted,  and  the  comse  of  constitutional  progress 
was  arrested.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  faction  fight  between 
the  Red  Rose  and  the  White  inclined  to  either  party,  the 
time  of  the  House  was  mainly  occupied  in  the  prosecution 
and  attainder  of  the  more  prominent  political  leaders  who 
chanced,  for  the  moment,  to  be  on  the  losing  side. 

It  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to 

enter  at  any  length  into  the  causes  which  led  tc  the 

outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 

I  that  the  evils  of  livery  and  maintenance  were  once 

more    rife,    and    when,    after    forty    years    of    strife, 

I  the  French  wars  ceased  to  afford  occupation  to  the 

J  English  soldiery,  bands  of  military  retainers  habituated 

to  the  practice  of  arms  were  at  the  absolute  disposal 

of    the    great    landowning    class,    only    awaiting    the 

signal  of  their  leaders  to  re-engage  in  acts  of  violence. 

Whibt  the  greater  nobihty  for  the  most  part  ranged 

themselves  on  the  Lancastrian  side,   a  constitutional 

opposition,  with  Uie  Duke  of  York  at  its  head,  com- 

'  1450.  1453.  '4SS.  1459-  "Bd  «46o. 
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manded  the  sjtnpathies  of  the  City  of  London  and  the 
bulk  of  the  provincial  municipalities. 

Sir  William  Oldhall,  a  Hertfordshire  magnate,  bad  for 
his  country  home  a  castellated  mansion,  in  part  incor- 
porated in  Hunsdon  House,  the  property  in  after  years 
of  the  Calvert  family  ;  and  he  was  chosen  Knight  of  the 
Shire  for  Herts  on  his  first  entry  into  Parliament  in  1450. 
He  had  been  Chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  it 
was  therefore  only  to  be  expected  that  he  would  take  a 
strong  line  against  the  feeble  occupant  of  the  throne. 
Even  more  remarkable  than  Speaker  Tiptoft's  cele- 
brated demand  of  the  Sovereign  vfas  that  which 
Oldhall  now  made  on  behalf  of  the  Commons.  He 
claimed  the  immediate  dismissal  of  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  officers  of  the  Court,  including  a  duke  and 
duchess,  a  bishop,  three  barons,  four  knights,  and  one 
abbot.  All  were  banished  for  a  year,  "  to  see,"  as  the 
King  said,  "  if  in  the  meantime  any  man  could  truty 
lay  an3rthing  to  their  chat^."  Being  himself  implicated 
in  some  way  in  Cade's  rebellion,  though  the  evidence 
against  him  was  not  very  conclusive,  the  Speaker 
was  attainted  by  the  next  Parliament.  He  took  sanc- 
tuary in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  for  Westminster  would 
have  been  too  dangerous  an  asylum  for  a  man  of  his 
position,  and  he  only  emerged  from  hiding  after  the 
first  battle  of  St.  Albans  had  again  placed  his  party 
in  power.  Fortune  inclining  once  more,  after  Ludlow, 
to  the  Red  Rose,  his  name  was  again  included  in  a  BiU  of 
Attainder,  and  though,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  IV, 
his  sentence  was  promptly  reversed,  Oldhall's  pubUc  career 
was  at  an  end,  nor  did  he  seek  to  re-enter  Parliament. 

Dame  Agnes  Paston  was  anxious  to  bring  about  a 
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match  between  the  ex-Speaker  and  her  husband's  sister 
Elizabeth,  "  if  ye  can  think  that  his  land  standeth  clear," 
This  was  in  1455,  bat  nothing  came  of  the  project.  A 
few  years  later  the  young  lady  wedded  Robert  Poynings, 
who  was  sword-bearer  to  Jack  Cade.  He  was  killed  in 
the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  and  his  widow  re- 
married Sir  George  Browne,  of  Betchworth,  Surrey. 

The  adherents  of  the  Red  Rose  once  more  predominated 
in  the  Parliament  of  1453,  and  the  choice  of  the  Commons 
for  their  Speaker  fell  upon  Thomas  Thorpe,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  county  of  Essex,  who  had  been 
brought  up  from  his  childhood  in  the  royal  service. 
But  in  August  Henry  VI  became  insane,  and  during 
his  incapacity  the  Yorkists  singled  out  the  Speaker  for 
attack.  He  became  a  marked  man  when  it  transpired 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  some  arms  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  and,  notwithstanding  the  flagrant 
breach  of  privilege  which  his  arrest  involved,  Thorpe  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet  prison  and  fined  £1000  before  he 
was  released.* 

Dismissed  from  his  offices  of  Remembrancer  and  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  by  the  "  Butcher  of  England,"  Thorpe 
recovered  his  position  at  the  next  revolution  of  fortune's 
wheel,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  draw  up  Yorkist  at- 
tainders in  the  Parliament  which  met  at  Coventry  in 
November,  1459.  But  when  the  Yorkists  came  to  town 
in  1460  he  took  refuge  in  the  Tower.  He  was  soon 
taken  prisoner  again,  and,  after  attempting  to  escape  in 
the  disguise  of  a  monk,  he  was  recognised  and  beheaded 
by  the  mob  at  Haringay  on  17  February,  1460-61. 

1  Sir  Thomas  Charlton  was  cluaen  Speaker  in  his  stead  on  the 
l6th  of  Febroary,  1453-54- 
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Nor  was  Sir  John  Wenlock,  the  Speaker  of  the  1455 
Parliament,  more  fortunate  in  his  end.  A  Knight  of  the 
Shire  for  Beds  and  a  dependent  of  Warwick  the  "  King 
Maker,"  he  was  at  first  a  Lancastrian,  only  to  change 
sides  in  1455.  After  being  wounded  at  the  first  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  he  was  killed  at  Tewkesbury,  fighting  once 
again  on  the  Lancastrian  side.  The  manner  of  his  death 
was  sufficiently  shockii^  even  in  this  age  of  violrace,  for 
he  was  struck  down  and  his  skull  cleft  in  two  with  a 
battle-axe  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  for  not  coming  up 
in  time,  whereby  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  allied  to 
have  been  lost.  His  murderer  was  beheaded  on  the 
same  day. 

Wenlock's  life  had  been  one  of  activity  in  the  field 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Civil  Wars,  nor 
does  history  record  a  more  martial  career  than  his  in  the 
annals  of  the  Chair.  After  taking  part,  as  has  been  seen, 
in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  he  captured  Sandwich  in 
1460,  and  entered  London  with  Edward  IV,  after  fighting 
for  him  at  Towton.  He  held  Calais  for  the  usurper,  but 
rejoined  his  first  love  at  Tewkesbury,  the  last  engage- 
ment of  his  chequered  mihtary  career. 

A  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Gart«',  be  was 
raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Barcm  Wenlock  after  the  corona- 
tion of  Edward  IV.  He  owned  property  at  Sommaries, 
at  Luton,  and  at  Houghton  Conquest,  all  in  the  county 
of  Bedford  ;  and  he  built  the  Wenlock  mortuary  chapel 
in  Luton  Church,  though  his  bones  were  not  destined  to 
he  in  it.  His  second  wife,  Agnes  Danvers,  remarried 
Sir  John  Say,  the  Speaker  of  1449, 1463,  and  1467,  and 
a  neighbour  of  Wenlock  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Herts. 
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The  last  of  the  Speakers  of  Henry  VI  was  to  witness 
even  more  stirring  scenes  at  Westminster  than  any  oi  his 
immediate  predecessors.  John  Green,  whose  homely 
name  is  not  to  be  fotmd  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  was  voted  to  the  Chair  in  1460,  and  though 
this  Parliament  only  sat  for  about  ten  days,  it  found 
time  to  repeal  all  the  Acts  passed  at  Coventry  in  the  pre- 
vious year  and  to  annul  the  attainders  of  the  Yorkist 
Lords. 

After  the  battle  of  Wakefield  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
which  began  by  an  attempt  to  vindicate  constitutional 
liberty,  deg^erated  into  a  savage  blood  feud  between 
two  desperate  and  reckless  factions,  in  which  no  quarter 
was  either  given  or  expected.  John  Green,  though  not 
himself  known  to  fame,  was  probably  an  eye-witness, 
in  the  momentous  month  of  October,  1460,  of  a  startling 
scene  enacted  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  when 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  victor  at  St.  Albans,  burst 
into  the  great  hall  at  the  head  of  &ve  hundred  armed 
men,  as  if  about  to  seize  the  vacant  throne,  declaring 
that  be  "  challenged  and  claimed  the  crown  of  England," 
as  heir  of  Richard  IL  He  proposed  to  an  astonished 
audience,  much  after  the  marmer  of  Henry  IV  in  1399, 
that  his  coronation  should  take  place  in  the  Abbey  on 
All-hallows  Day  following.*  But,  though  the  final 
triumph  of  the  White  Rose  was  near  at  hand  and  the  old 
ball  of  Ruius  and  of  Richard  was  once  more  to  witness 
the  death  knell  of  a  dynasty,  a  compromise  was  arrived 

'  Parliament  had  met  on  7  October,  and  the  Duke  of  York's 
invaiioa  of  the  Palace  nas  three  days  later.  The  Archbishop  of 
Cantabnry,  Thomas  Bourchier,  asked  the  intruder  if  he  desired  to 
see  the  King,  to  which  York  made  answer  that  he  knew  oi  no  one  in 
the  kingdom  who  ooght  not  rather  to  wait  on  him. 
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at,  v^ereby  Heniy  was  to  retain  the  crown  for  life  and 
Duke  Richard  was  to  be  recognised  as  his  heir.  ^ 

Soon  news  reached  London  that  the  valiant  Queen 
Margaret  had  succeeded  in  collecting  a  fresh  army  in  the 
north,  and  Richard,  hastening  from  the  Council  Chamber 
to  the  camp,  marched  to  meet  her  at  Wakefield,  only  to 
lose  his  hfe  and  to  defer  the  imminent  success  of  his  cause, 
in  a  battle  unprecedented  for  the  savagery  with  which  it 
was  contested.  Margaret  caused  York's  head  to  be  cut  off 
after  death,  and,  adorned  in  cruel  mockery  with  a  paper 
crown,  it  was  stuck  on  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  from 
which  his  title  was  derived.* 

After  Wakefield,  the  leadei^bip  of  the  Yorkists  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  "  King  Maker,"  the  greatest  aristocrat  in 
England  since  John  of  Gaunt.  But  not  until  he  too  had 
fallen  at  Bamet,  and  the  triumph  of  the  White  Rose  was 
assured  at  Tewkesbury,  was  young  Edward  *  able  to 
plant  himself  firmly  on  the  throne,  to  restore  something 
like  peace  to  an  exhausted  and  distracted  England,  and 
o  open  a  new  constitutional  era  for  its  people. 

1  During  the  negoUatioiis  the  King  retreated  to  bis  wife's  apart- 
ments, and  York  remained  in  the  Palace  till  he  had  gained  his  point. 
He  then  withdrew  to  Baynard's  Castle,  his  own  mansion  in  the  dtr- 
'  See  Shakespeare,  third  part  of  King  Henry  VI  : 

"  So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York  " 

(Act  II,  scene  4,  line  iSo). 
*  Like  Henry  IV,  fresh  from  his  landing  at  Ravenspnr. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  UNDER  THE  HOUSE  OF  YORK, 

A  PERIOD,  FOR  THE  MOST  PART,  OF  SUBSERVIENCY 

TO  THE  CROWN 

(1461-I485) 

Four  Speakers 
James  Strangeways  l  John  Wood 

William  Alington  I  William  Catesby 

ON  the  cessation  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the 
exhaustion  of  the  English  nobility  coincided 
with  an  increased  desire  amongst  the  upper 
middle  class  to  obtEiin  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Ctanmons.  A  number  of  new  boroughs  sprang  into 
existence,  and  men  of  good  birth  were  selected  to  re- 
present them  at  Westminster. 

It  is  true  that  early  in  the  history  of  the  Mother  of 
Pariiaments  some  of  the  more  powerful  territorial  fami- 
hes  had  monopolised  the  borough  representation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  castles  and  mansions  in  which 
dwelt  the  Knights  of  the  Shire.  Thus  in  East  Anglia  the 
FastoUs  and  the  Fastons  had  swooped  down  upon  the 
smaller  boroughs  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  a  member  of  the  first-named  family 
sat  for  Great  Yarmouth,*  and  one  of  the  latter  for 
Grimsl^.' 

■  In  1300-1.  •  In  1315. 
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In  the  north  country  a  Lowther  sat  for  Appleby  in 
1318,  and  a  Pickering  for  Carlisle  in  1334 ;  but  these  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  whereby  the  burgesses, 
for  the  most  part,  were  men  of  mean  estate  and  humble 
calling.  In  1382-83  the  Qty  of  London  elected  Sir 
Nicholas  Brembre,  an  ex-Lord  Majror,  the  head  of  the 
grocers,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  King.  The 
victualling  trades,  the  grocers  and  fishmongers,  as  a  rule 
supported  the  Court ;  whereas  the  clothing  trades,  the 
drapers  and  the  mercers,  mostly  ranged  themselves  in 
opposition.  Brembre  came  to  an  untimely  end,  being 
murdered  in  1388. 

Between  the  date  of  his  election  and  the  year  1467 
exactly  fifty  burgesses  are  described  in  the  official  returns 
as  being  either  "  miles,"  "  aimiger,"  or  "  gentleman,"  and 
the  appearance  of  one  or  other  of  these  magic  words  after 
their  names  probably  indicates  the  gradual  relinquish- 
ment of  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  constituencies  to 
pay  wages  to  their  representatives.  While  the  pay  of 
the  bui^esses  was  only  two  shillings  a  day,  the  Knights  of 
the  Shire  were  remunerated  at  double  rates.  The  change 
in  the  status  of  the  borough  member,  though  gradual, 
^ras  prc^ressive,  for  whereas  in  the  first  I^liament  of 
Henry  VI  not  one  burgess  is  described  as  "  armiger," 
and  only  one  in  his  last,^  no  less  than  six  Sussex  borough 
representatives  are  described  in  1472  as  "  armiger." 
One  hundred  years  later,  as  the  old  class  distinctions 
were  swept  away,  the  esquires  predominated  over  the 
tradesmen  and  merchants. 

In  1472  Sir  John  Paston  was  anxious  to  be  chosen  a 
Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Norfolk,  which  he  had  already 

•  i«i5o. 
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represented  in  1467  ;  but  the  Dukes  ol  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk having  come  to  an  agreement.  Sir  Robert  Wingfield 
and  Sir  Richard  Howard  were  returned.  Paston's 
toother  advised  Sir  John  to  try  for  the  borough  of  Maldon, 
if  he  could  arrange  matters  with  the  Sherifi.  but  in  the 
end  he  was  returned  for  Great  Yarmouth  in  1477-78. 
When  in  London  he  lodged  at  the  "  George,"  by  Paul's 
Wharf,  and,  no  doubt,  proceeded  to  Westminster  by 
water  in  the  performance  of  his  Parliamentaiy  duties.* 

The  first  Parliament  of  Edward  IV  chose  for  its  Speaker 
a  Yorkshire  knight.  Sir  James  Strangewajrs,  of  Whorlton.* 
A  new  precedent  was  introduced  on  his  presentation. 
Not  only  did  he  make  the  customaiy  "  excuse  "  and  a 
demand  for  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  but  he  offered  a  formal  address  to  the  Crown, 
reviewing  the  political  situation  and  the  events  of  the 
recent  Civil  War. 

"  Pkesentatio  Prelocutoris 
"  Item,  die  Veneris  time  prox  sequent,  videlicet  Tertio 
die  Parliament!,  prefati  Goes  coram  Domino  Rege  in 
Parliamento  prsedicto  comparentes,  presentaverunt  Do- 
mino R^  quendam  Jacobum  Strangways  militem,  pro 
coi  Prelocutore  suo,  de  quo  idem  Dominus  Rex  se  bene 
contentavit.  Qui  qoiden  Jacobus,  ptHt  excusationem 
suam  coram  Domino  Rege  factam,  pro  eo  qd  ipsa  sua 
excusatio  ex  parto  Dicti  Domini  Regis  admitti  non 
potnit,  eidem  Domino  Rege  humillime  suppUcavit,  qua- 
tinus  omnia  &  singula  per  ipsum  in  Parliamento  prxdicto, 
nomine  dicte  Communitatis  proferend'  &  declarand',  sub 
tali  posset  Protestatione  proferre  &  declarare,  qd  si  ipse 
aliqua  sibi  per  prefatos  Socios  suos  injuncta,  aliter  quam 
ipsi  concordati  fuerint,  aut  in  addendo  vel  omittendo 

>  See  Fiu$oii  Letters,  21  September,  1473.       *  5  November,  1461. 
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declaxaverit,  ea  sic  declarata  per  predictos  Socios  suos 
corrigere  posset  &  emendaie ;  et  qd  Protestatio  sua 
hujusmodi  in  Rotulo  Parliamenti  pnedicti  inactitaretur. 
Cui  per  prefatum  Dominmn  cancellarium  de  mandato 
Domini  Regis  extitit  respoosmn,  qd  idem  Jacobus  tali 
Frotestatione  frueretur  &  gauderet,  quali  alii  Prelocu- 
tores  hujusmodi  antea  hac  tempora  uti  &  gaudere  con- 
suevenmt."* 

The  precedent  set  by  Speaker  Straztgeways  in  1461  is 
the  origin  of  the  existing  custom  which  enables  young 
members  of  the  House,  exchanging  for  this  occasion  only 
the  dull  conventionality  of  monung  dress  for  unifoimed 
splendour,  to  move  and  second  the  Address  to  the 
Throne.  Strangewaj's  received  a  grant  from  Heniy  VII 
in  1485,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  lost  no  time  in 
espousing  the  Tudor  cause.  He  left  a  family  of  no  less  than 
seventeen  children,  and  at  his  death,  in  1516,  he  was 
buried  in  St.  Mary  Overy's,  in  Southwark,  the  cathedral 
of  South  London,  in  a  tomb  not  now  to  be  identified. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  young  King  thanked 
the  Commons  for  their  support,  and  in  so  doing  assured 
them  of  his  determination  to  protect  them  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.'  The  greater  part  of  the  session,  following 
closely  the  precedent  of  1459,  had  been  devoted  to  at- 
tainting the  followers  of  Henry  VI,  alive  or  dead,  and 
providing  for  the  confiscation  of  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions ;  the  Act  of  Attainder  not  being  drawn  up  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  presented  to  it  ready-made.  It  ' 
was  a  far  more  sweeping  proscription  than  the  Coventiy 

'  Rot.  Pari.,  Vol.  V,  p.  462. 

■  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  regarded  this  fresh  departure  as  the  beginumg 
of  a  new  constitDtioiial  era  in  which  the  wishes  of  the  middle  classes, 
both  in  town  and  country,  were  to  prevail  over  those  of  the  nobility, 
simultaneonily  with  the  strengthening  of  the  kingship. 
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one,  for  it  implicated  no  less  than  133  persons,  of  whom 
14  were  peers  of  the  realm,  7  dead  and  7  hving,  and  100 
kni^ts,  squires,  and  men  of  lesser  degree. 

The  yoimg  King,  being  at  this  time  completely  under 
the  infueace  of  bis  cousin,  reigned  only  in  name  while 
Warwick  ruled.  The  humiliation  of  Henry  VI  was  com- 
plete, and  of  all  his  former  strongholds  he  only  retained 
one  castle,  that  at  Harlech.  When  Henry  again  became 
temporarily  dominant  in  1470,  a  Parliament,  the  fifth  of 
Edward's  reign,  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster 
in  the  month  of  November ;  but  if  any  records  of  it 
were  kept,  it  is  believed  that  they  were  destroyed  by 
Edward's  orders  after  Henry's  deposition  and  subsequent 
murder.  William  Alington,  son  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
1429  Parliament,  and,  like  his  father,  Knight  of  the 
Shire  for  Cambridge,  became  Speaker  in  October,  1472, 
and  held  the  office  until  March,  1474-75,  the  longest 
Parliament  which  England  had  hitherto  known. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  suimnoning  of  his  various 
I^Iiaments  the  King  lived  on  confiscations  and  gifts 
extorted  from  opponents  whose  lives  he  had  spared, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
kingdom  came  into  his  hands  by  forfeiture.  The  vast 
estates  of  Warwick,  the  King  Maker,  and  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  to  give  but  two  instances  out  of  many, 
should  have  furnished  ample  wealth  for  a  ruler  less 
extravagant  and  pleasure-loving  than  Edward  proved 
himself  to  be.    But  Jane  Shore*  and  others  of  her  pro- 

>  According  to  Sir  Thomaa  More,  Jane  Shore  was  a  woman  of  a 
kiiidly  dispositioB,  possessed  of  a  never  failing  wit  and  good  homonr, 
and  as  her  infiueoce  was  nniioriDly  exerted  in  the  direction  of  clemency 
and  gentleness,  she  was  generally  regarded  with  kindly  feelings  by  the 
King's  subjects. 
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fession  exerted  the  same  evil  influence  over  him  as  had 
Ahce  Ferrers  over  Edward  III,  and  Fair  Rosamund  over 
Henry  II  in  an  even  earlier  age,  and  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  devise  fresh  methods  of  taxation. 

The  Commons  were  invited  to  consider  favourably  a 
project  for  an  inquisitorial  assessment  of  private  incomes. 
This,  not  unnaturally,  proved  to  be  highly  unpopular, 
and  a  growing  spirit  of  independence  in  the  Lower  House 
is  revealed  in  its  refusal  to  grant  money  for  the  invasion 
of  France  unless  it  received  assurances  that  the  army 
would  start  at  a  givoi  date.  *  Paiiiament  was  summoned 
to  meet  again  in  January,  1477-78,  and  the  session  is 
believed  to  have  lasted  about  five  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  sole  business  under  consideration  was  the  trial 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  No  grants  were  asked  for,  no 
legislation  was  attempted,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  February  it  was  announced  that  Clarence  was  dead, 
having  perished  in  the  Tower  no  man  knew  how.  After 
this  date  no  Parliament  was  called  until  1483,  the  King 
having  obtained  an  assured  income  for  life  from  earlier 
Parliamentary  grants,  supplemented  by  the  "  benevo- 
lences "  which  became  so  odious  to  the  nation  at  large. 

The  eighth  and  last  Parliament  of  the  reign  was  called 
together  in  January,  1482-83,  and  the  cause  of  summons 
stated  that  it  was  convened  to  hear  Edward's  complaints 
against  the  French  King.    The  new  Speaker  was  J<dm 

1  "  The  Dcw  method  of  raising  funds  by  income  tax  necessitated  an 
assessment  of  lands  at  their  real  valne.  It  had  been  found,  by  experi- 
ence, that  to  allow  ownen  to  return  their  own  valnations,  resnlted  in  a 
sum  considerably  below  what  was  right.  The  King's  financial  agents 
accordingly  began  an  assessment.  The  King  took  great  interest  in  the 
proceaa,  and  wrote  that  the  progress  cd  collection  was  'one  of  the 
thinga  earthly  that  ve  most  desire  to  know.'  "—Edward  lit  Fourth,  by 
Lauresce  Stratford,  1910,  p.  317. 
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Wood,  Kni^t  of  the  Shire  for  Sussex,  and  one  of  the 
least  distmguisbed  in  the  long  catalogue.  It  was  in 
the  main  a  hnmdnun  session.  The  King  graciously 
omsented  to  accept  the  comparatively  modest  sum  of 
;£iz,ooo  for  the  anniial  expoises  of  his  household, 
and,  in  return  for  their  liberality,  the  Commons  were 
permitted  to  pass  Acts  dealing  with  the  trade  of  the 
country,  with  the  grievances  of  "  Hvery  and  maintenance  " 
irtiich  had  long  vexed  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to 
spend  their  energies  on  unambitious  measures  designed 
for  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace.  But  of  real 
redress  of  grievances  there  was  none,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  fact  that  throughout  his  reign  Edward  acted  as  the 
head  of  a  triumphant  political  party,  rather  than  as  the 
ruler  of  a  contented  and  united  nation. 

On  9  April,  1483,  he  died  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
prematurely  worn  out  by  a  life  of  debauchery.  For  a 
week  his  remains  lay  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  before 
being  removed  to  Windsor  for  interment.  Naked  to  the 
waist,  in  order  that  the  civic  authorities  might  be  assured 
of  his  death,  the  lying-in-state  of  Edward  IV  at  West- 
minster presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  d^nified 
ceremonial  observed  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  death 
of  King  Edward  VII,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  its  long 
history,  the  great  hall  was  utiUsed  for  a  similar  purpose. 
In  Blay,  1910,  the  two  Ranches  of  the  L^islature, 
headed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  in  their 
robes  of  state,  forgot  their  differences  in  the  presence  of 
a  common  sorrow,  and  united  in  honouring  their  departed 
Sovereign  lying  in  the  hall  of  Rufus  re-edihed  and  em- 
belli^ed  by  the  last  of  the  Plantagenet  race.  Edward 
IV  was  the  first  of  the  Kings  of  England  to  be  buried. 
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of  his  own  free  will,  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  George, 
though  to  it  the  body  of  his  unhappy  predecessor  and 
rival  is  said  to  have  been  removed  by  Richard  III  from 
its  first  resting-place,  Chertsey. 

The  severance  of  the  House  of  York  from  the  traditional 
biuial  place  of  the  Kings  of  England  marks  the  dawn 
of  a  sentiment  which  led  eventually  to  the  substitution 
of  Windsor  for  Westmiikster  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  Sovereign,  until  the  Coronation  remains  the  only 
indissoluble  link  between  the  Abb^  and  the  throne. 

The  Kings  of  England,  unlike  their  brothers  of  France, 
seem  never  to  have  feared  to  be  reminded  of  death.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  times  they  were  buried  at  Winchester 
where  they  lived,  and  where  they  were  crowned.  When 
they  became  truly  Eng^h  they  were  crowned,  as  they 
lived,  at  Westminster.  And  when  they  died,  they  were 
buried,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  Abbey,  and 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor.  "  Their 
graves,  like  their  thrones,  were  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
life,  and  of  the  life  of  their  people."  • 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
ceased  to  be  the  accustomed  home  of  the  Sovereign, 
from  causes  to  be  alluded  to  hereafter,  and  though  the  hist 
of  the  Tudors  was  interred  in  the  magnificent  chapel 
originally  intended  as  a  mausoleiun  for  the  last  of  the 
Lancastrian  kings,  Henry  VIII,  turning  in  aversion  from 
a  spot  connected  in  his  mind  with  the  hated  marri^e 
of  his  youth,  directed  that  his  bones  should  be  laid  at 
Windsor  beside  his  best-loved  wife  Jane  Seymour. 

A  reaction  in  favour  of  Westminster  set  in  with  the 
accessicm  of  Mary,  and  it  was  by  her  direction  that  the 

'  Stanley's  MemoriaU  of  WestminsUr. 
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body  of  Edward  VI,  the  last  male  child  of  the  Tudor 
line,  was  interred  in  the  Abbey.  Elizabeth  was  the  last 
of  the  royal  race  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected 
there,  and  since  her  death,  neither  the  gratitude  of  a 
successor  nor  the  affection  of  a  nation  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  provide  either  sumptuous  tomb  or  recumbent  effigy 
for  James  I,  Charles  II,  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  or  the 
second  monarch  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  They  all  lie 
in  the  Abbey  without  any  such  memorial.  While  it  is 
significant  that  the  custom  of  royal  interment  at  West- 
minster should  scarcely  have  survived  the  Reformation, 
from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  the  figures  of  other 
than  kings  meet  the  eye  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
Warriors,  statesmen,  and  leaders  of  Parliament  were 
freely  accorded  the  honour  of  burial  in  the  Abbey,  and 
before  Elizabeth's  death  the  bones  of  a  Speaker  were 
laid  to  rest  there,  for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

Edward  V  was  a  true  son  of  Westminster,  for  he  was 
bom  in  the  Sanctuary  and  educated  in  the  Abbot's 
school.  On  the  flight  of  Edward  IV  from  London  the 
Queen  took  refuge  in  Westminster  and  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  Thomas  Millyng,  who  was  Abbot  from 
1469  till  1474.  He  was  one  of  the  most  capable  rulers 
the  monastery  ever  had,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
fabric.  In  gratitude  for  his  timely  help,  and  for  bis 
having  stood  godfather  to  the  infant  prince,  the  Queen 
founded,  after  Tewkesbury,  the  chantry  and  chapel  of 
St.  Erasmus  in  the  Abbey.  It  was,  however,  destroyed 
by  Heniy  VII  during  the  buildii^  of  his  own  noble  mau- 
soleum. Edward  and  his  younger  brother  were  murdered 
in  the  Tower  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  only  about 
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six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  After  being 
proclaimed  Protector  by  the  Council,  Gloucester  removed 
from  Crosby  Hall,  or  Crosby  Place,  as  it  was  then  called, 
to  Westminster,  and  ascended  the  throne  as  Richard  III 
on  25  June.  His  6ist  and  only  Parliament  met  at 
Westminster  in  the  Painted  Chamber  on  23  January, 
1483-84.  It  chose  for  its  Speaker  William  Catesby,  a 
lawyer,  and  the  devoted  adherent  of  Richard  from  the 
moment  when  he  ui^ed  his  master  to  assume  the  crown 
till  he  died  for  a  lost  cause  only  two  years  later.* 
"  The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Lovell  the  Dog,"  to  quote  a 
popular  distich,  which  cost  its  author  his  hfe,  governed 
all  England  "  under  the  hog  "  for  a  little  over  a  year. 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  evidence  that  Catesby  was 
personally  unpopular  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  is,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  the  odium  cast  upon  both 
him  and  Richard  by  Shakespeare  that  bis  name  has 
acquired  such  a  sinister  reputation  in  after  ages.  In 
the  Parliamoit  over  which  he  presided,  short  though  it 
was,  time  was  found  to  pass  an  Act  for  the  abolition  of 
those  "  benevolences  "  which  had  made  Edward  IV  so 
unpopular  at  the  close  of  his  reign.  The  statutes  of  the 
realm  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  printed  in  English 
that  all  men  m%ht  read  them,  and  no  measures  of 
repression  or  severity  towards  opponents  were  introduced 
to  the  House.  Richard  kept  Christmas  at  Westminster 
in  1484  with  great  state,  but  it  was  destined  to  be  his 
and  Catesby's  last.  Both  met  their  doom  in  the  fateful 
thirteenth  encounter  between  the  Houses  of  Lancaster 


*  One  oi  t&e  Catesby  family  was  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Westminster  and  also  of  the  Fleet  fVison,  and  Robert  Catesby,  the 
projector  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Speaker. 
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and  York,  the  battle  of  Bosworth  being  the  closing  scene 
in  a  struggle  which  had  cost  100,000  lives.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Richard  had  not  completed  his  thirty-hfth 
year,  nor  was  Catesby  much  older.  The  ex-Speaker  was 
beheaded  without  form  or  semblance  of  a  trial,  three 
days  after  the  fighting  was  over,  time,  however,  being 
^ven  him  to  make  his  wUl. 

The  dynasty  of  York  had  only  endured  for  twenty- 
four  years,  yet  this  short  qiace  was  not  without  impor- 
tance for  the  House  of  Commons.  With  the  close  of 
mediseval  monarchy,  and  the  advent  of  a  more  personal 
element  in  the  relations  of  the  throne  towards  Parliament, 
disappeared,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  much  of  the  sturdy 
independence  which  had  animated  the  earlier  occupants 
of  the  Chair.  Patriots  like  De  la  Mare,  who  used  their 
position  in  the  House  to  call  attention  to  the  pressing 
necessity  of  maritime  defence ;  *  independent  leaders  like 
Savage  and  Tiptoft,  who  did  not  shrink  on  occasion  from 
admonishing  the  Sovereign  on  his  shortcomings,  compare 
very  favourably  with  the  servile  tribe  of  lawyers  who 
monopolised  the  Chair  in  the  Tudor  period. 

The  Dudlejrs  and  Empsons  of  Henry  VII,  the  Riches 
and  Audlejrs  of  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and  the 
Snagges  and  Puckerings  of  Elizabethan  memory,  would 
have  been  impossible  under  the  Plantagenets,  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  Speakers  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  down  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  regarded  as  Parliamentary  leaders  far  more 
than  were  their  English  prototypes  at  the  same  period. 
Edmond  Sexten  Peiy,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  Commons 
frran  1772-85,  used  his  great  political  power  in  the  best 

1  Rot.  Pari.,  Vol.  II,  p.  307. 
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interests  of  his  country  to  an  extent  unappioacbed  by 
any  of  bis  predecessors  in  office. 

Though  there  are  great  names  to  be  found  in  the  Tudor 
catalogue  of  Speakers,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  fame 
of  the  two  greatest  amongst  them  was  won  in  spheres 
other  than  Parliamoitary.    The  tenure  of  the  Oiair  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  in  each 
case  a  mere  passing  incident  in  the  life  of  a  man  who 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  history  of  bis  coontiy. 
With  the  decay  of  chivalry  and  the  growth  of  a  more 
commercial  spirit  in  England  went  hand   in  hand  a 
lessening  of  the  importance  of  the  Commons.    Yet  the 
spirit  of  liberty  was  never  wholly  dead.    It  only  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  final 
struggle  of  the  Commons  with  the  Crown  to  reassert 
itself  with  added  force. 


WESTMINSTER  AND  PARLIAMENT  IN  TUDOS  TIMES.  RE- 
STRICTION OF  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS AND  INCREASED  POWER  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 


Thirty-thbee 
Henry  VII— 

Thomas  Lovell 

John  Mordaunt 

Thomas  Fitzwilliam 

Richard  Empson 

Robert  Dniry 

R^inald  Bray  (doubtiul) 

Thomas  Englefield 

Edmond  Dudley 
Henry  V  Ill- 
Robert  Sheffield 

Thomas  NevUl 

Thomas  More 

Thomas  Audley 

Humphrey  Wingfield 

Richard  Rich 

Nicholas  Hare 

Thomas  Moyle 

John  Baker 


Speakers 

Edward  VI— 
James  Dyer 

Mary — 

John  Pollard 
Robert  Brooke 
Qement  Heigbam 
William  CordeU 

Elizabeth — 

Thomas  Gargrave 
Thomas  Williams 
Richard  Onslow 
Christopher  Wray 
Robert  Bdl 
John  Popbam 
John  Puckering 
Thomas  Snagge 
Edward  Coke 
Christopher  Yelvertoo 
John  Croke 


A  T  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  the  House  of 

/%       CoromoDS  acquired  an  immediate,  if  tempo- 

/  ' '%     rary,  importance  as  the  working  Chamber, 

-^  from  the  depletion  of  the  numbers  of  the 

House  of  Lords.    Forfeiture,  confiscation  and  attainder 
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had  so  decimated  the  Upper  House  that  only  twenty- 
nine  temporal  peers  were  entitled  to  sit  in  it.  The 
old  feudal  nobility  had  been  weakened  and  reduced  in 
the  Wars  o(  the  Roses,  thoiigh  without  any  violent 
dislocation  of  the  Constituticm ;  and  until  the  peerages 
created  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  aristocracy  which  could  never  again  be  a  serious 
menace  to  the  Crown,  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a 
legislative  body,  virtually  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  VII  sat  the  head  of 
the  great  family  of  Nevill — the  Earl  of  Westmorland. 
Allied  in  blood  to  the  King  Maker,  and  owning  vast 
estates  in  the  north,  south,  and  midland  districts,  the 
first  earl  of  this  creation,  a  Lancastrian  to  the  backbone, 
left  four  sons,  all  of  whom  were  raised  to  the  Peerage, 
whilst  his  five  sons-in-law  were  the  Dukes  of  Bucking- 
ham, Norfolk,  and  York,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
the  head  of  the  ancient  house  of  Percy,  and  Lord 
Dacre. 

Whilst  the  Nevills  had  been  for  centuries  as  acknow- 
ledged force  in  English  political  life,  the  Upper  House,  in 
spite  of  the  grievous  losses  it  had  sustained,  still  numbered 
amongst  its  survivit^  members  the  Berkeleys,  the 
Courtenays,  the  Stanleys,  the  Greys,  and  the  Veres, 
to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  more  notable  names  of  the 
English  aristocracy.  The  Herberts  and  the  Howards 
were  but  newly  ennobled.  The  hour  of  the  SejTnours, 
the  Cavendishes,  and  the  Cecils  had  not  struck. 

That  it  was  Heniy  VII's  dehberate  intention  to  relegate 
the  Lords  to  a  position  of  legislative  impotence  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  reign  he  created 
scarcely  any  new  peers,  though  some  few  were  restored 
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to  their  former  rank  on  the  reversal  of  their  attainders.* 
In  addition  to  crippliikg  the  hereditary  branch  of  the 
legislature,  the  Tudors  desired  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
independent  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tonnage  and 
poundage  had  been  granted  to  the  Crown  for  life  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  and  although  Henry  VII  sum- 
moned seven  Parliaments  in  all,  their  attention,  with  the 
exception  of  some  salutary  changes  in  the  law  relating 
to  trade  and  navigation,  whereby  a  powerful  stimulus  was 
given  to  English  shipping,  both  national  and  mercantile, 
was  in  the  main  devoted  to  the  raising  of  subsidies. 
The  ruling  passion  of  Henry's  life  was  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  not  so  much  from  an  innate  love  of  money 
for  money's  sake,  as  from  a  desire  to  secure  a  large  reserve 
to  be  used  as  a  guarantee  for  the  national  peace. 

Henry  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
new  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  an  assembly  whose  pro- 
ceedings were  never  regulated  by  statute.  At  first  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  it  was  destined  to  become 
in  after  years  the  favourite  instrument  of  the  Sovereign 
in  the  illegal  collection  of  compulsory  loans.  The  actual 
room  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  in  which  this  much- 
dreadad  tribtmal  held  its  sittings  remained  standing  until 
the  great  fire  of  1834,  soon  after  which  it  was  taken  down. 
Its  exact  site  is  indicated  at  the  present  day  by  a  brass 
plate  affixed  to  the  former  official  residence  of  the  Chief 
Qerk  of  the  House,  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
now  been  annexed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  used  by  them  as  a  place  of 
retreat  from  the  storm  and  strain  of  the  actual  chamber. 

I  Only  once  dniiog  the  whole  Tndia'  period  did  the  number  of  the 
temporal  lords  amount  to  sixty. 
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Another  innovation  afiecting  the  independence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  direct  nomination  of  the 
Speaker  in  all  cases  by  the  Crown.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Sir  Edward  Coke  candidly  admitted  that  this  open 
interferaice  of  the  Sovereign  was  designed  to  avoid  loss 
of  time  in  disputing.*  In  spite  of  the  increasing  powers 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  it  remained  theoretically  im- 
possible for  the  Crown  to  levy  any  new  tax  without 
the  assent  of  both  Houses,  and  it  became  the  business 
of  the  chiefs  of  Henry's  secret  service  so  to  manage 
Parliament  that  the  outward  forms  of  the  Constitution 
might  at  least  be  observed.  Assuming  Coke  to  be 
correct,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  consider  what  manner  of 
men  Heniy  VII  selected  to  preside  over  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  drawn 
both  from  the  landed  gentry  and  from  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

At  Bosworth  there  had  fought  by  his  side  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell,  of  ancient  lineage  in  Norfolk,  and  a  kinsman  of 
Francis,  Viscount  Lovell  of  Tichmarsh,  Northants,  an  ad- 
herent of  Richard  III,  whose  ancestors  had  foi^ht  for  the 
Conqueror  at  Senlac.  When  Thomas  Lovell  first  entered 
Parliament  it  was  as  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Northants. 
A  man  of  great  and  varied  attainmeuts,  the  King  showed 
his  appreciation  of  his  services  by  making  him  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  hfe,  in  which  capacity  be  seems  to 
have  had  a  share,  in  conjunction  with  Morton,  m  the 
fiscal  policy  of  Dudley  and  Empson.  This  connection 
may  in  part  account  for  his  having  died  enormously 
rich.  In  addition  to  the  offices  already  mentioned,  LoveD 
became  President  of  the  Council,  Constable  of  the  Tower 
'  Coke,  tn^UuUt.  Vol.  IV,  p.  8. 
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(ander  Heniy  VIII),  and  High  Steward  of  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

A  Bencher  also  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  deserves  to  be 
remembered  as  the  builder  of  the  gate-house  in  Chancery 
Lane.  Though  often  threatened  with  demoUtion,  this 
interesting  specimen  of  sixteenth-century  brickwork, 
having  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  gate-towers  of 
Eton  and  St.  James's  Palace,  still  guards  the  entrance  to 
the  Law  and  preserves  on  its  outer  face  the  Lovell  anns. 
Its  appearance  is,  however,  much  spoilt  by  the  insertion  of 
modem  sash-windows  in  its  venerable  face.  Previous  to  its 
erection  in  1518,  Lincoln's  Inn  had  only  been  entered 
from  Holbom.  In  quite  recent  days  the  Inn  has  suffered 
many  indignities  at  the  bands  of  an  ill-informed  if  well- 
meaning  body  of  Benchers.  To  modernise  their  Chapel 
and  to  undo  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  they  called  in  a 
lawyer  masquerading  as  an  architect — the  late  Lord 
Grimthorpe,  whose  outrageous  vandalism  at  St.  Albans 
stands  universally  condemned  as  the  most  deplorable 
architectiu^  failure  of  modem  times.  His  iconoclastic 
hand,  sweeping  all  before  it  and  disfiguring  all  that  it 
touched,  fortunately  stopped  just  short  of  Lovell's  gate- 
way, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this,  the  oldest  building 
in  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  is  now  safe  from  the  un- 
welcome attentions  of  the  restorer  and  thej  amateur 
architect. 

At  Westminster  Lord  Grimthorpe's  energies  were 
happily  confined  to  the  erection  of  "Big  Ben."^  This, 
the  largest  chiming  clock  in  the  world,  was  completed 
in  i860,  but  the  hour  bell  was  unfortunately  cracked 

>  So  called  froin  Sir  Benjunin  Hall,  First  Ccnuniisioiier  of  Works, 
185S-58. 
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soon  after  it  was  placed  in  position.  Its  predecessor, 
"  Gieat  Tom  of  Westminster,"  which  hung  for  centu- 
ries in  a  detached  clochard  dating  from  Plantagenet 
times,  was  given  by  William  III  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
when  the  tower  was  taken  down  after  it  had  become 
ruinous.  It  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Hollar's  view 
of  New  Palace  Yard.'  When  tolled  Great  Tom  was  said 
to  have  soured  all  the  milk  in  Westminster. 

Sir  Thomas  LoveU,  soldier,  statesman,  and  lawyer,  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  which  met  on  7  Novem- 
ber, 1485,  "  in  Camera  communiter  dicta  Cmcis  infra 
Palacium  Westmonasterimn,"  and  one  of  his  first  ofhcial 
acts  must  have  been  to  put  the  question  to  the  House  on 
the  Bill  for  the  reversal  of  his  own  attainder  by  Richard 
III.  This,  the  first  Tudor  Parliament,  was  probably  dis- 
solved in  March,  i486,  after  granting  the  King  a  liberal 
subsidy  and  attainting  nuiny  of  King  Richard's  followers. 
In  the  same  year  the  Speaker's  kinsman,  Francis,  Lord 
LoveU,  headed  an  abortive  rising  in  the  north,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  Sir  Thomas's  influence 
and  intimacy  with  his  Sovereign,  as  he  continued  to 
shower  favours  upon  him,  and  selected  him  to  be  one  of 
the  executors  of  his  will. 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Lovell's  widow,  fearing  that 
Heiuy's  vengeance  would  extend  to  her,  retired  after  her 
husband's  attainder  to  a  lodge  in  Whittlebury  Forest, 
where  she  hved  for  a  time  under  the  protection  of  gipsies. 
One  of  her  sons  is  beheved  to  have  married  a  Rranany 
bride  and  to  have  become  their  king,  whence  the  common 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  Lovell  amongst  the  tribe.  There 
are  yeomen  Lovells  in  Northamptonshire  to  this  day,  but 

■  Rei^xxlaced  in  this  volume. 
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the  direct  line  of  the  Speaker  appears  to  be  extinct. 
In  Henry  VII's  Chapel  there  has  recently  been  placed, 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson,  a  fine 
bronze  medallion  of  Sir  Thomas,  by  Toixegiano.  It  was 
brought  from  his  manor-house  at  East  Harling,  Norfolk, 
and  it  is  the  earliest  pictorial  representation  of  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  other  than  a  monu- 
mental efBgy  or  a  brass,  discovered  up  to  the  present 
time.*  Lovell  died  at  Elsing.  in  Middlesex,  and  was 
buried  with  great  magnificence  in  a  chantry  chapel  which 
he  had  built  at  the  Nunnery  of  Holywell,  in  Shoreditch. 
As  the  last  of  the  martial  Speakers  it  is  fitting  that  he 
should  be  worthily  commemorated  at  Westminster,  and 
in  the  magnificent  mausoleiun  built  by  the  first  of  the 
Tudor  line. 

Sir  John  Mordaunt,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Beds, 
was  Speaker  in  the  Parliament  which  created  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  and  Sir  Thomas  FitzwiUiam,  of  Ald- 
wark,  Yorkshire,  an  ancestor  of  E^l  FitzwiUiam,  in 
Henry's  third  Parliament.  A  new  House  of  Commons 
was  sununcmed  to  meet  on  17  October,  1491,  and  it  chose 
for  its  Speaker,  or  rather  it  had  forced  upon  it.  Sir 
Richard  Empson,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Northants,  and, 
by  repute,  the  son  of  a  sievemaker  at  Towcester  in  that 
county.  Parliament  opened  with  alarums  and  excursions 
of  war.  The  King  announced  his  intention  of  heading  an 
army  to  recover  the  ancient  rights  of  England  in  France, 
and  though  after  the  fall  of  Sluys  he  crossed  the  Channel, 
the  peace  of  Etaples  was  signed  ■  without  any  further 

>  A  reproduction  of  this  beanttfnl  work  of  mediaeval  art  will  be 
fonnd  in  this  volnme. 
■  3  November,  1493. 
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fighting.  Empson  and  his  fidus  achates,  Dudley,  far 
ignobiU  fratrum,  lived  in  adjoining  houses  in  Walbrook, 
and,  according  to  Stow,  they  had  a  "  door  of  intercourse  " 
from  the  garden  vfbich  now  belongs  to  Baiters'  Hall. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  was  something  in  the 
atmosphere  of  this  comer  of  the  City  peculiarly  favotuuble 
to  the  accumulation  of  colossal  wealth,  for  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  Dudley  and  Empson's  garden,  and  on 
a  site  adjoining  Salters'  Hall,  stand  Messrs.  Rothschild's 
famous  London  offices.  But  here  the  parallel  ceases. 
The  royal  extortioners  never  devoted  any  of  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  to  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
whereas  St.  Swithin's  Lane  has  been  for  more  than  a 
century,  not  only  the  chosen  home  of  the  true  aristocracy 
of  finance,  but  a  business  centre  rightly  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  unbounded  charity,  freely  and  un- 
ceasingly dispensed  without  regard  to  class  or  creed. 

The  next  Parliament  of  the  reign  met  at  Westminster, 
14  October,  1495,  and  chose  for  its  Speaker  Sir  Robert 
Drury,  a  member  of  a  Suffolk  family  long  seated  at 
Hawstead  and  Homingsheath  in  that  county,  a  property 
now  merged  in  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol. 
Drury  is  the  first  Speaker  definitely  known  to  have 
received  a  University  education,  and  in  this  respect 
Cambridge  takes  the  pride  of  place.  Possibly  the 
reversion  to  a  Speaker  of  knightly  degree  and  un- 
coimected  with  the  law  was  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
sanction  was  required  for  any  war  tax.  Parliament 
dealt  instead  with  such  domestic  matters  as  vagabondage, 
gaming,  the  licensing  of  ale-houses,  and  other  non-con- 
troversial matters,  for  even  Ucensing  Bills  were  strictly 
uncontentious  in  the  fifteoith  centtuy.  . 
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In  an  unostentatious  way  some  of  the  earlier  Tudor  Par- 
liaments accomplished  a  fair  amount  of  useful  legislation. 
They  passed  laws  against  usury,  generally,  it  is  to  be' 
feared,  a  dead  letter  from  the  day  they  received  the  Royal 
Assent ;  they  attempted  to  fix  the  labourer's  wages ; 
and,  in  their  solicitude  for  his  welfare,  they  even  settled 
the  hours  at  which  he  was  to  rise,  and  the  time  he  was  to 
spend  at  his  meals.  From  this  Speaker's  family  Drury 
Lane,  where  their  town  house  was  situated,  derives  its 
name,  and  it  will  also  be  familiar  to  many  old  Etonians 
from  the  well-known  dame's  house,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Drury,  an  assistant  master  under  the  redoubt- 
able Keate.  Sir  Thomas  Englefield,  of  En^efield,  a 
Berkshire  knight  with  a  pedigree  of  fabulous  antiquity, 
presided  over  Henry's  sixth  Parliament;*  and,  by  way 
of  contrast,  the  notorious  Dudley,  a  Gray's  Inn  lawyer 
with  an  Oxford  education  and  an  assumed  name,  filled 
the  Chair  in  his  seventh  and  last.  Empson  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  at  the  same  time,  and  these  "  two  ravening 
wolves,"  as  they  have  been  called  by  an  old  chronicler, 
acting  in  concert,  practised  extortion  and  intimidation 
to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  England.  By  brow- 
beating  the  sheriffs  they  were  able  to  nominate 
whom  they  pleased  at  elections ;  every  infraction  of  the 
law,  however  antiquated,  was  punished  by  a  heavy  fine, 
verdicts  were  dictated  to  judges  by  men  who  were 
not  judges  themselves,  but  who  seem  to  have  acted 
as  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  unscrupu- 
lous poUcy  pursued  by  Dudley  and  Empson  between 
1504  and  the  King's  death  brought  an  immense  sum  of 
money  into  the  royal  treasury,  whilst  the  "  wolves  "  and 
*  Held  in  Januiy,  1496-97. 
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their  friends  reaped  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  spoil. 
From  Dudley's  Tree  of  Commonwealih,  written  dimng  his 
imprisonment  in  1510,  it  would  seem  that  some  scheme 
for  the  appropriation  of  ecclesiasrical  revenues  had  already 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Privy  Coundl,  and  owing 
to  his  denunciations  of  abuses  in  the  Church,  the  idea 
of  the  Reformarion  may  have  suggested  itself  to 
Henry  VIII. 

In  connection  with  the  House  of  Commons  under 
the  first  of  the  Tudors,  there  only  remains  to  be  noticed 
Sir  Reginald  Bray,  of  Steyne,  Co.  Northants  (a  fmitful  soil 
for  the  Speakership  at  this  period),  who  has  been  assiuned 
by  many  historical  writers  to  have  presided  over  the  House 
of  Commons.  Bray's  name,  however,  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  the  Rolls  as  having  filled  that  high  office,  and  such 
evidence  as  exists  favours  the  presumption  that  he  acted 
as  President  of  a  great  Council,  and  not  a  fully  equipped 
Parliament,  which  assembled  at  Westminster  on  24 
October,  1496.  As  it  was  attended  by  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  the  serjeants-at-law  and  burgesses  and 
merchants  from  the  principal  cities  and  boroughs,  and  as 
it  pledged  itself  to  an  expenditure  of  j£i20,ooo  to  be  used 
in  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  it  had  many  of  the  attributes 
of  a  regular  Parliament,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  seemed 
desirable  to  include  Bray's  name  in  this  catalogue  of 
honour.  like  Speaker  LoveU,  he  had  fought  at  Bosworth. 
where  he  plucked  Richard's  crown  out  of  a  hawthorn  bush, 
into  which  it  had  been  cast  in  the  moment  of  defeat. 
The  Brays  adopted  the  hawthorn  as  their  badge,  and 
it  was  formerly  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  painted  windows 
of  the  manor  house  at  Steyne.' 

>  It  also  reappears  amongst  the  fragments  of  contemporary  stained 
glass  in  Henry  VII's  Chapel. 
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The  biographical  dictionaries,  without  exceptitm,  con- 
fidently state  that  Sir  R^inald  Bray  was  the  architect 
of  Henry  VH's  Chapel,  and  that  he  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  St.  Geoi^e's  in  Windsor  Castle,  in  which 
latter  building  he  lies  buried  without  a  monument. 
But  this  statement  requires  examination,  and  has  too 
hastily  been  accepted  as  correct.  Bray  was  imdoubtedly 
a  patron  of  architecture,  but  he  was  certainly  not  the 
architect,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  royal 
mausoleum  at  Westminster.  To  Robert  Vertue,  the 
greatest  of  a  distii^uished  family  of  builders,  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  designed  that  noble  work.^  All 
that  Bray  did  at  Windsor  was  to  buy  the  materials — the 
stone,  timber,  lead,  glass,  etc. — and  to  pay  the  archi- 
tect's salary  and  the  wages  of  the  men.  He  seems  to  have 
done  the  same  at  the  royal  palaces  of  Richmond  and 
Greenwich,  where  Vertue  again  worked  under  him. 
Moreover,  Bray  died  in  1503,  when  the  great  chapel  at 
Westminster  was  only  just  beginning  to  rise  from  its 
foundations,  nor  was  it  fully  finished  at  the  King's 
death  in  1509.  He  had  been  associated  with  the 
fiscal  abuses  of  Morton,  Fox,  and  Empson,  and  he  ap- 
pointed the  last-named  to  be  an  executor  of  his  will. 
Sir  R^inald  was  a  man  of  great  wealth.  He  "  had  the 
greatest  freedom  of  any  councillor  with  the  King,"  who 
granted  to  him,  amongst  others,  the  forfeited  estates  of 
Francis,  Lord  Lovell,  but  his  claim  to  be  considered  a 
great  master  of  design  is  imfounded.  The  mind  is 
insensibly  drawn  from  his  supposed  share  in  the  beauti- 

*  Se«  Professes  Lethaby's  WestminsUT  Abbay,  1906,  p.  225. 
Vertne's  Dame  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  the  Dictionary  of 
NationtU  Biography,  aad  the  omission  »  the  more  to  be  regretted  aa 
be  was  <«entiaUy  a  master  of  the  English  school 
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fying  of  the  Abbey  to  what  was  actually  accomplished 
at  Westminster  by  the  King's  craftsmen. 

In  private  life  Henry  VH  was  a  pious  man  and  a 
frugal  liver,  but  his  love  of  art  and  architecture  caused 
him  to  be  lavish  in  the  prosecution  of  his  building  schemes. 
He  had  amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at  sixteen  millions 
of  the  present  value  of  money,  and  he  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  the  erection  of  the  royal  tomb-house,  with 
the  result  that  he  has  stamped  his  personality  upon  West- 
minster more  than  any  King  of  England  since  Henry  III. 
The  last  of  all  the  great  works  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey, 
for  Wren's  additions  were  in  the  nature  of  repairs  and 
restorations,  the  magnificent  chapel  erected  between  1502 
and  1509  was  originally  intended  as  a  mausoleum  for  the 
remains  of  Henry  VI.  Its  exterior  has  been  much  spoilt 
by  injudicious  restoration  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,* 
but  the  interior  ranks  amongst  the  highest  achievements 
of  Gothic  art  in  this  country. 

"  Far  in  advance,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Abbey's 
latest  historian,  Mr.  Francis  Bond,  "  of  anything  of  con- 
temporary date  in  Ei^land,  or  France,  or  Itafy,  or  Spain, 
it  shows  us  Gothic  architecture  not  sinking  into  senile 
decay,  as  some  have  idly  taught,  but  blunting  forth, 
Phcenix-like,  into  new  life,  instinct  with  the  freshness, 
or^;inahty  and  inventiveness  of  youth."  The  fan- 
vaulting  of  its  matchless  roof,  pieced  together  with  the 
accuracy  and  precision  of  an  astronomical  instrument, 
is,  by  common  consent,  the  most  wonderful  achievement 
of  masonry  ever  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man.     Its 

*  In  the  words  of  William  Moiris :  "  Wyatt  managed  to  take  all 
the  romance  out  of  the  exterior  of  this  most  romantk  work  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages." 
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pendants,  seeming  to  test  on  unsubstantial  air,  look 
down  upon  the  finest  piece  o{  embellished  metal-work 
in  all  England — the  gilt  bronze  railing,  or  "  grate  "  as 
it  is  called  in  contemporary  writings — which  surrounds 
the  tombs  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  of  York.  Their 
recimibent  eflfigies,  on  which  Torregiano  was  engaged  for 
many  years,  are  admitted  to  be  among  the  greatest  of  their 
kind.  Novel  as  was  Robert  Vertue's  system  of  vaulting 
in  England,  his  scheme  of  exterior  abutment  is  even 
more  strikingly  original.  By  substituting  octagonal 
domed  turrets  for  the  flying  buttresses  of  an  earUer 
age,  the  architect  not  only  economised  space,  but 
introduced  into  his  scheme  of  fenestration  a  new  and 
attractive  feature.  The  windows,  no  longer  mere  flat 
insertions,  are  here  made  to  follow  the  curved  lines  of 
the  exterior  walls,  with  the  happiest  results  of  light  and 
^bade. 

The  beauty  of  Henry  VII's  Chapel  induced  Barry  to 
adopt  the  Tudor  style  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
With  all  their  impwrf  ections,  of  which  not  the  least  was  the 
selection  of  a  stone  which  has  proved  incapable  of  resisting 
the  destructive  effect  of  the  London  atmosphere,  they 
stand  out  by  themselves  as  the  most  picturesque  Gothic 
building,  on  a  large  scale,  added  to  the  metropolis  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  daring  combination  of  gilding 
and  masonry  exhibited  in  both  the  Victoria  and  the 
Clock  Towers  has  ehcited  nothing  but  commendation 
from  qualified  critics,  while  the  des^  of  the  members' 
private  staircase  is  held  to  equal  that  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  lightness  and  elegance,  than  which  no  higher 
praise  can  be  given. 

The  mistake  of  employing  a  Gothic  architect  to  design 
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a  flaiwiral  building,  which  Lord  Pabneisttm  made  when 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  sdected  to  build  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Offices,  is  only  too  apparent  in  WhitehalL  That 
artistic  failure  should  have  taught  a  lesson  to  soccesave 
Commissioners  of  Works,  but  not  much  can  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  more  recently  erected  Public  Offices,  mostly 
of  a  machine-made  type,  which  line  what  onght  to  be 
the  finest  thoroughfare  in  London — the  approach  from 
Trafalgar  Square  to  Westminster. 

At  the  present  time  London  happens  to  want  a  digni- 
fied and  adequate  memorial  to  King  Edward  VII. 
What  an  opportunity  for  a  First  Commisdcmer  of 
Works  to  immortalise  himself  by  reconstructing  Trafalgar 
Square  and  the  main  approach  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment on  an  heroic  scale  1  If  he  could  obtain  the  neces- 
sary funds  there  is  actually  a  vacant  pedestal  awaiting 
him  in  the  finest  site  in  Europe,  n^iereon  he  might, 
in  course  of  time,  be  exhibited  to  a  grateful  posterity 
as  a  pendant  in  extravagance  to  George  IV. 

The  formation  of  a  Via  Regia  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Senate,  such  as  would  have  delighted  ancient  Rome,  would 
present  no  insuperable  difficult  to  Paris,  or  evok  to 
Berlin.  Yet  the  example  of  the  New  Processional  Road 
through  the  Mall,  which,  whilst  it  opens  up  a  clearer  view 
of  the  hideous  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  destroyed 
a  genuine  relic  of  sevoiteenth-century  London,  almost 
makes  one  despair  of  the  artistic  future  of  metropolitan 
improvements.  Leaving  St.  James's  Park  by  a  well-pro- 
portioned triple  arch  the  scheme  of  the  architect  has  been 
choked  and  stranded  at  its  birth  for  want  of  the  funds 
required  to  demolish  a  few  insignificant  business  premises. 
To  buy  out  the  banks,  clubs,  hotels,  and  shops  which  dis- 
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figure  three  sides  of  Trafalgar  Square  would  cost  a  large 
sum,  but  a  begiimiiig  m^ht  be  made  by  sweepii^  away  the 
paltry  fountains  feebly  spurting  from  amidst  a  waste  of 
sombre  asphalte.  And  eilthoi^h  the  pubhc  sentiment 
would  probably  not  approve  of  any  material  alteration 
in  the  central  feature  of  the  nation's  memorial  to  Nelson, 
our  sympathy  is  rather  with  the  survivor  of  the  Victory's 
crew  who  exclaimed,  on  being  invited  to  admire  the 
gigantic  column :  "  Well,  I'm  blessed  if  they  haven't 
mast-headed  the  Admiral  I  " 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII  continuous  Parha- 
mentary  government  was  neither  expected  nor  desired 
by  the  constituencies,  and  the  burden  of  payii^  their 
representatives  at  Westminster  would  account  for  no 
pubhc  indignation  being  evoked,  when  nearly  six  years 
elapsed  *  before  a  new  Parhament  was  called.  When  at 
last  it  did  meet  it  sat  for  less  than  a  month,  and,  though 
at  its  opening  the  Chancellor,  Archbishop  Warham, 
expatiated  on  the  necessity  of  making  good  laws  and 
spoke  of  the  constitutional  assembly  as  "  the  stomach  of 
the  nation,"  the  legislative  output  of  the  session  was 
infinitesimeil,  and  when,  after  the  Houses  had  granted 
the  King  a  liberal  subsidy,  the  dissolution  was  reached,* 
the  only  concession  made  to  popular  opinion  was  the 
condemnation  of  Dudley  and  Empson,  who  expiated 
their  crimes  on  Tower  Hill  in  the  followii^  August.' 

Assuredly,  this  was  the  only  occasion  in  Parliamentary 
history  when  two  former  Speakers  died  on  the  same  day. 
Yet  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  situation  was  nearly 

'  Between  1504  and  January,  1509-10. 

'  On  a  3  February . 

*  This  stop-gap  Parliament  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Tbomas 
Englefield,  who  had  preceded  Dudley  in  the  Chair  during  the  last  reign. 
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paralleled,  when  Chaloner  Qiute  and  Lislebone  Long  died 
within  a  month  of  one  another,  and  in  the  eighteenth, 
when  Mr.  Speaker  Cornwall  expred  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  bis  old  antagcmist  Fletcher  Norton.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know,  remembering  his  former  intimacy 
with  the  twin  extortioners,  what  were  Speaker  Lovell's 
feelings  when  he  heard  that  Dudley  and  Empson  were 
to  be  brought  to  the  block.  As  it  was,  he  lived  just  long 
enough  to  see  the  profession  of  the  law  once  more  pre- 
ferred to  the  Chair  in  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  gifted  author  of  Utopia — that  happy  land  which  he 
described  as  having  few  laws  and  no  lawyers. 

The  temporary  echpse  of  the  House  of  Lords  as 
a  legislative  body  enabled  Henry  VIII  to  introduce 
Bills  into  the  Upper  House  which  had  previously  been 
prepared  by  the  Privy  Cotmcil,  in  concert  with  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown ;  to  pass  them  rapidly  through  that 
complacent  assembly ;  and  to  present  them  cut  and  dried 
to  a  packed  House  of  Commons.  The  practice  of  referring 
Government  measures  to  the  consideration  of  a  c<nnmittee 
of  both  Houses  was  also  initiated  by  the  Tudors.  At  the 
same  time  the  powo'  of  the  Crown  over  the  l^islature 
was  much  increased  by  so  manipulating  the  elections  as 
to  ensure  the  return  of  the  King's  Household  officers. 
And  while  Henry  was  careful  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
independ^ce  of  Parliament  in  his  commtmications 
with  the  Pope,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the  effect 
that,  aided  as  the  King  was  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  the 
constituencies  bad  Uttle  or  no  free  choice  in  the  dectitm 
of  their  representatives. 

The  earUest  uid  crudest  form  of  intimidating  voters 
was  to  beat  them  off  by  armed  force  on  the  day  of  the 
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poll,  as  related  in  the  Paston  letters,  and  even  where  no 
coercion  was  employed  the  preliminaries  to  election  were 
often  accompanied  by  strange  and  novel  conditions. 
Some  {unusii^  instances  of  payment  in  kind  for  Parlia- 
mentary  service  occur  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  when 
John  Strange  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  bailiffs 
of  Dunwich  to  give  his  attendance  at  Westminster  "  for 
a  cade  of  full  herring  "  whether  the  House  "  holds  long 
tinoe  or  short,"  while  the  borough  of  Weymouth  at  the 
sanae  period  was  able  to  secure  a  member  to  watch  over 
its  interests  at  the  even  cheaper  rate  of  five  hundred 
mackerel.  Five  shillings  a  week  was  all  that  Ipswich  was 
willing  to  pay  for  the  services  of  William  Worsop  in  1472, 
whilst  John  Walworth,  the  junior  member,  covenanted 
to  serve  for  as  Uttle  as  three  shillings  and  four  pence  1 

Though  little  is  heard  of  direct  bribery  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  instances  occurred  of  members  compoimdii^ 
with  their  constituents  by  agreeing  to  accept  less  than 
the  statutory  allowance  for  travelling  expenses.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  serve  altogether  without 
pay.  This  negative  form  of  bribery  became  increasingly 
common  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  the  city  of 
Canterbury,  overjoyed,  on  one  occasion,  at  having  saved 
the  wages  of  one  of  its  members  who  stayed  away  from 
Westminster  on  account  of  the  plague,  actually  rewarded 
him  for  his  abstention.  There  is  this  much  to  be  said 
for  bribery  as  understood  and  practised  in  olden  days. 
The  briber  did  at  least  pay  the  money  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  therefore  the  revenues  of  the  State  did  not 
suffer.  Nowadays  the  would-be  briber  offers  the  money 
of  the  State  in  order  to  corrupt  voters,  and  whilst  party 
leaders  talk  giandUoquently  of  the  great  constitutional 
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issues  involved  in  a  gmeral  election,  the  actual  canvas- 
sii^  for  votes  in  many  constituencies  turns  mainfy  on 
the  granting  of  pecuniary  rewards  by  the  State. 

The  seventeenth  c^itury  brought  with  it  increased 
cost  to  candidates,  but  bribery  was  not  translated  into  a 
fine  art  until  the  division  of  the  House  of  Commons  into 
parties,  each  anxious  to  turn  the  other  out  and  obtain 
the  spoils  of  office,  became  an  accomplished  fact. 
Wasteful  expenditure  at  contested  elections  attained 
its  height  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  since  X832  bribery  in  an  acute  form  has  tended 
steadily  to  decline.  Traces  of  the  old  leaven  occasion- 
ally manifested  themselves  far  on  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  under  an  extended  franchise,  and  a  pure 
and  beneficent  system — which  substitutes  cheerfully  paid 
subscriptions  and  charitable  donations  for  the  whole- 
sale treating  and  degrading  corruption  of  the  electorate 
prevailing  widun  the  memory  of  many  still  living — ^the 
cost  of  entering  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  what  is 
often  more  difficult,  of  securing  re-election  at  the  second 
attempt,  is  now  appreciably  less  than  it  was  before  the 
passing  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1883. 

Although  it  has  not  been  possible  to  discover  that 
the  measures  adopted  by  Thomas  Cromwell  to  seciffe 
a  compliant  House  of  Commons  included  anjrthing 
in  the  nature  of  wholesale  pecuniary  corruption,  the 
constant  pressure  put  upon  the  sheriffs  and  mayors 
by  the  Privy  Council  was  so  stringent  and  so  far-reaching 
that  throughout  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the 
popular  assembly  was  almost  entirely  subservient  to  the 
Soverragn,  from  the  Speaker  in  his  Chair  to  the  humblest 
burgess.     To  a  House  so  constituted  was  assigned  the 
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spade  work  of  severing  England  from  Rome  and  despoiling 
the  Church,  and,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  independence 
being  almost  wholly  absent  from  its  deliberations,  it 
became  possible  for  the  real  rulers  of  the  country,  under 
the  thin  disguise  of  a  constitutional  movement  which  was 
in  reality  a  hollow  sham,  to  rob  the  English  people  of  a 
faith  which,  of  their  own  free  will,  they  had  never 
dehberately  rejected. 

Henry's  second  Parliament,  a  "  War  ParUament "  as 
it  has  been  called,  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Robert 
Sheffield,  of  Butterwick,  near  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, 
an  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Buckir^ham  of  that  family.' 
The  ancient  seat  of  the  Shef&elds  had  been  at  a  place 
called  Hemmeswelle,  but  a  fortunate  match  with  the 
heiress  of  Delves  enabled  the  Speaker  to  build  extensively 
at  Butterwick,  in  the  Isle  of  Axeholme. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Speakers  had  no  official 
residence  at  Westminster  until  a  much  later  period,  but 
from  the  journal  of  a  Venetian  traveller,  who  visited 
England  in  1512,  it  appears  that  not  only  did  the  Speaker 
thus  early  live  within  the  precincts  of  the  Palace,  but  that 
a  certain  amount  of  ceremonial  hospitahty  was  expected 
of  him  by  the  general  body  of  members  : — 

"  The  Parhament  has  begun,  that  is  to  say  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Kingdom  have  come,  and  are  making  a 
Parliament  in  the  Palace  of  the  King  called  VasmonesUer, 
distant  from  London  less  than  two  miles ;  and  all  the 
gentlem^  who  come  have  houses  in  London,  and  it 

>  speaker  Sheffield  vas  boried  in  151S  in  the  church  of  the 
Anguetinian  Friars.  This,  which  has  been  since  1550  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Datcb  Communion  in  London,  waa  for  centuries  a 
favourite  boiying-place  witli  the  greater  nobility  and  the  wealthier 
City  merchants. 
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behoves  them  to  pass  before  the  door  of  the  House  of  tbe 
Worshipful  Speaker,  as  well  those  who  go  by  land  as  those 
who  go  by  water ;  for  there  is  a  river  called  the  Tamixa. 
wherecm  they  can  go  in  loo  boats,  made  after  their 
fashion,  from  London  to  the  said  Vasmonestier.  And  they 
are  bomid  to  pass  before  the  said  worshipful  house ;  and 
having  reached  the  said  door,  these  gentlemen,  for  the  love 
they  bear  to  the  magnificent  and  worshipful  speaker, 
visit  him  with  i6  and  more  or  less  servants  ;  some  come 
to  dinner  and  some  to  breakfast  (eolation),  for]  this  is  the 
custom  of  the  country :  they  have  breakfast|_every 
morning.  .  .  .  Every  morning  he  goes  to  Mass  withsome 
of  these  gentlemen,  who  hold  him  by  tbe  arms  and  walk 
up  and  down  with  him  for  an  hour ;  then  they  go  to  the 
Council  and  he  to  his  house."^ 

During  Sheffield's  tenure  of  the  Qiair*  a  disastrous 
fire  broke  out  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  many 
old  buildings  between  the  Great  Hall  and  the  Abbey  were 
destroyed.  Details  of  the  calamity,  which  occurred  in 
1512,  are  scanty.  The  Hall  itself,  the  Painted  Chamber, 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  Clock 
Tower  escaped  injury,  but  many  of  the  Kill's  private 
apartments  were  burnt.  This  fire,  by  no  means  the  first 
in  which  the  Palace  had  been  involved,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  removal  of  the  Court,  first  to  Bridewdl  and 
thence,  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  to  Whitehall. 

Apparently  the  Goister  Court  of  St.  Stephen's,  dating 

1  Tltia  delightfiU  bit  of  Parliamentary  anecdote  will  be  found  in 
GetiiUmen  Errant,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Cust,  1909.  p.  512.  note. 

*  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  following  Manning,  saya 
that  Sheffield  had  also  been  Speaker  in  15 10,  but  the  Rolls  conclu- 
sively prove  that  Englefield  was  Speaker  from  23  Janoary,  1509-10, 
until  23  February.  And  as  nnder  the  old  style  the  year  was  reckoned 
to  begin  on  35  March,  Parliament  was  not  actoally  in  session  at  any 
time  in  1510. 
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from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  involved 
in  the  conflagration,  for  it  is  known  to  have  been  rebuilt 
in  1526  by  Dr.  John  Chambers,  the  last  Dean  of  the 
Saint  Chapdle  of  the  Palace.  A  bell  tower  rising  on  the 
east  side  of  Westminster  Hall  escaped  the  flames  in 
1512,  and  was  heightened  when  the  Cloister  Court  was 
rebuilt,  only  to  be  once  more  practically  destroyed  in  the 
still  greater  fire  of  1834. 

Its  subsequent  restoration  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  ranks 
as  cme  of  the  most  successful  achievements  of  that 
architect  at  Westminster. 

In  the  library  of  Hatfield  House  are  two  interesting 
I^ans,  drawn  by  John  Symonds  in  1593,  showing  in 
detail  the  various  buildii^  between  the  Great  Hall  and 
the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer  as  they  existed  when  Coke 
sat  in  the  Speaker's  Chair. 

The  Palace  of  Bridewell  was  only  divided  from  the 
Blackfriars  by  the  Fleet  Ditch,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  damage  caused  by  the  fire  at  Westminster,  the  sittings 
of  Parliament  were  temporarily  held  in  the  Priory. 

The  next  Speaker  after  Shemeld  was  Sir  Thomas  Nevill, 
fifth  son  of  the  second  Baron  Bergavenny.  He  was  voted 
to  the  Chair  on  6  February,  1514-15,  and  held  ofBce  till 
the  dissolution,  on  22  December.  When  he  was  pre- 
sented for  the  royal  approval  in  the  House  of  Lords 
he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  Lords  afid  Commons, 
"the  like  wh^eof  was  never  known  before."  During 
the  session  an  Act  was  passed  which  laid  down  that 
no  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess  "  do  depart  until  Parlia- 
meot  be  fully  finished  except  he  have  licence  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  same  be  entered  in  the  book  of  the 
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deik,"  upon  pain  of  losing  his  wages.  An  earlier  statute 
of  Richard  II  had  dealt  with  the  subject  of  absenting 
members  and  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  for  non- 
attendance  at  Westminster. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  probably  earlio',  the 
House  was  called  over  at  the  opening  of  every  sessicm, 
and  members  in  their  places  answered  to  their  names. 
But  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  ensure  r^ular  attend- 
ance, there  were  frequent  complaints  of  scanty  houses 
in  Tudor  times,  and  even  such  expedients  as  locking  the 
doors  and  forcibly  prevmting  members  who  were  present 
from  leaving  until  the  business  of  the  day  was  concluded 
proved  inefEectual ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  possible  to  devise 
any  effective  machinery  for  securing  a  full  attendance  of 
members  throughout  the  lifetime  of  a  Parliament,  or 
even  during  a  single  session.  The  accurate  reporting  of 
debates,  the  publication  of  the  division  lists,  and  the 
fierce  light  which  now  beats  upon  the  doings  of  private 
members,  to  say  nothing  of  ministers  of  the  Crown,  has 
done  more  to  ensure  constant  attendance  than  any 
penal  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  in  order  to  meet 
individual  cases. 

After  an  interval  of  over  seven  years  a  new  Parlia- 
ment met,  not  at  Westminster,  but  again  in  the  Great 
Chamber  of  the  Priory  at  Blackfriars,  where  now  stands 
the  Times  office.  It  chose  for  its  Speaker  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  no  other 
than  the  great  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  first  layman, 
with  one  exception,  to  be  Chancellor  of  England.  It 
was  not  his  first  appearance  in  the  House,  for  in  the 
previous  reign  he  had  successfully  resisted  a  grant  to  the 
King,  for  which  temerity,  as  it  would  have  been  a  violation 
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of  the  Constitution  to  punish  a  member  for  his  vote,  Hore's 
aged  faibex  was  impristmed  and  fined.  This  truly  great 
man  may  be  said  to  have  only  flitted  across  the  stage  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  session  of  1523  lasted  less 
than  four  months.  Short  as  it  was,  it  is  memorable  for 
the  wfaolty  onamstitiitional  irruption  of  Wolsey  into  the 
Qiamber  to  demand  a  grant  of  ,£800,000^  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  France.' 

The  proposed  tax,  which  was  in  tiie  nature  of  a  graduated 
toU  upon  income  and  property  amounting  to  four  shillings 
m  the  pound  upon  land  and  goods,  was  unparalleled  in 
amount,  and  was  stoutly  resisted,  though  Kore,  who 
seems  to  have  considered  it  justified  under  the  circum- 
stances, urged  the  House  to  comply  with  the  royal 
demands.  But  when  the  Cardinal  entered,  after  the 
question  of  his  being  admitted  at  all  bad  been  debated  at 
length,  he  was  met  by  a  chilling  and  preconcerted  silence. 
"  Masters,"  cried  Wolsey,  "  unless  it  be  the  manner  of 
your  House,  as  in  likelihood  it  is,  hy  the  mouth  of  your 
Speaker  ^om  you  have  chosen  for  trusty  and  wise  (as 

*  Abont  /i3,ooo,ooo  at  the  present  computation  of  moaej. 

*  In  Fiddes'  Li/e  of  Wolsey,  1724,  there  is  a  representation,  at  page 
30Z,  of  Henry  VJII  sitting  in  Parliament  (?  at  Blackfriars)  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Warham),  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  mitred 
Abbots,  the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  tempco-al  peers. 
The  C\eA  of  the  Fuliaments  and  his  assistant  are  shown  kneeling 
behind  one  of  the  woolsacks,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  several  membeis  of  the  Lower  House  are  standing  at 
tbebar. 

This  i^illt.  which  was  communicated  to  Fiddes  by  John  Anstis, 
Garter,  in  ijix,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  plate  printed  in 
Pinkerton's  Iconograpkica  ScoHca  from  a  drawing  formerly  in  the 
Herakls'  CoU^e,  bnt  not  ik>w  to  be  found  there,  snpposed  to  represent 
Edward  I  with  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  Parliament  assembled.  It  is  probably,  however,  of  much  later 
date  and  of  little  or  do  historical  value. 
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indeed  he  is)  in  such  cases  to  utter  your  mind, 
here  is,  without  doubt,  a  marvellous  obstinate  silence." 
Falling  upon  his  knees.  More  replied  that  though  the 
Commons  might  entertain  communications  from  with- 
out, it  was  not  according  to  precedent  to  enter  into  debate 
with  outsiders. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  the  man  who,  a  few  years  later, 
was  more  than  any  other  responsible  for  the  spoliation 
of  the  Church  and  the  degradation  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  sat  in  this  Parliament  for  the  first  time. 
Combining  the  unpopular  profession  of  a  solicitor  with 
the  disreputable  one  of  a  money-lender,  by  the  double 
experience  so  gained  he  made  himself  the  master  of  the 
secrets  of  half  the  aristocracy,  including  many  members 
of  both  Houses.  On  the  present  occasion  he  was  not 
acting  under  Henry's  orders,  and  he  delivered  a  telling 
speech  against  the  war.  Not  till  13  May  did  the  House 
consent  to  grant  any  portion  of  the  land  tax,  and  then 
only  a  much  lesser  sum  than  Wolsey  would  be  satisfied 
with. 

The  burgesses,  who  declared  that  the  tax  was  only  in- 
tended to  affect  the  squires  and  the  land,  declined  to  vote 
at  all.  A  few  dajrs  later  the  House  adjourned  for  Whit- 
suntide ;  but  on  its  reassembling  a  proposal  that,  in 
addition  to  the'  sum  derived  from  landed  estate,  one 
shilling  in  the  pound  should  be  levied  on  goods  was 
supported  by  the  squires,  and  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
borough  members.  It  was  only  by  the  personal  interven- 
tion of  the  Speaker  that  the  differences  of  the  country 
party  and  the  burgesses  were  composed  and  the  tax 
finally  voted.  At  the  close  of  the  session  Cromwell 
wrote  to  a  friend :    "  Ye    shall    understand    that    I, 
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Sir  Thomas,  cast  in  a  very  different  mould,  succeeded  More 
as  Speaker,  and  also  on  the  Woolsack.  This  was  Thomas 
Audley,  a  "  sordid  slave,"  according  to  Lord  Campbell, 
whose  promotion  coincided  with  Wolsey's  disgrace.  The 
"  Black "  or  Reformation  Parliament,  an  epoch  in  our 
national  history,  met  at  Westminster  in  November,  1329, 
and  was  not  dissolved  until  1536,  so  that  it  was  easily  the 
loi^est  known  to  that  time.  If  not  actuaUy  packed 
with  the  nominees  of  the  Crown,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  control  the  elections,  only  candidates  hostile 
to  the  Church  were  held  to  be  eligible.  "  With  the 
Commons  it  is  nothing  but  down  with  the  Church," 
said  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  from  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  course  of  the  first  session. 
While  Audley  was  in  the  Chair  only  the  outworks  of  the 
Church  were  laid  siege  to,  and  not  till  after  his  transfer 
to  the  Woolsack,  when  Sir  Humphrey  Wingfield  became 
Speaker,  did  the  actual  severance  from  Rome  take  place.* 
Audley  left  no  male  heir,  but  his  grandson  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  ultimately  inherited  his  vast  wealth,  and 
built  Audley  End  in  Essex  between  1603  and  1616.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  private  house  in  England,  and  to 
have  cost  ^£200,000.  The  Chancellor  died  in  1544,  and  was 
buried  in  a  chapel  which  he  had  built  at  Saffron  Waldoi 
in  bis  native  county.     An  elaborate  monument  was 

■  The  Acts  contrived  by  Cromwell  in  i  s  3]-34  in  order  to  ensure  the 
final  breach  with  Rome  were  four  in  number:  "An  Act  Ux  the  sab- 
mission  of  the  Clergy  to  the  King's  Majeaty,"  "  An  Act  restraining  the 
payment  of  annates,"  "  An  Act  concerning  the  exoneration  of  the 
King's  subjects  from  exactions  and  impositions  heretofore  paid  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  for  having  Licences  and  Dispensations  within  this 
Realm  withont  sning  further  for  the  same,"  and  "  An  Act  declaring 
the  establishment  of  succession  of  the  King's  moat  Royal  Majesty  in 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  Realm." 
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erected  to  his  memory.  His  portrait  in  official  robes 
with  gold-laced  sleeves  is  in  the  Spesiker's  house.  With 
the  exception  of  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More  it  is  the  earliest 
in  point  of  date  in  the  collection,  but  the  painting  is' 
not  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century,  having  prob- 
ably been  painted  to  order  with  several  others  of  the 
series. 

Wingfidd,  in  early  life  a  porot^^  of  Wolsey,  though  not 
otherwise  remarkable,  deserves  mention  for  his  having 
been  the  first  Speaker  to  sit  for  a  borough  constituency. 
Sir  Robert  Brooke,  temp.  Mary  I,  is  said  by  Hakewil  and 
others  to  have  been  the  first  bui^ess  so  honoured,  but 
this  is  inaccurate.  Wingfield  represented  Great  Yarmouth 
in  1529,  and  Sir  John  Say,  who  was  Speaker  in  1448-49, 
had  represented  the  boroi^h  of  Cambridge  before  he 
became  a  Kn%ht  of  the  Shire.  The  salary  received  by 
Wingfield  was  £100  a  year.  Sprung  from  an  old  East 
Anglian  family  of  Brantham  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  he  was  educated  at  Gray's  Inn,  where  his  coat 
of  arms  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  north  window  of  the 
ball. 

The  precedent  set  in  Wingfield's  case  was  soon  followed, 
for  Sir  Richard  Rich,  of  I-eigh's  Priory,  Co.  Essex,  sat  for 
Colchester  when  elected  to  the  Chair  in  r536.  Hj^crite, 
perjurer,  oppressor,  and  time-server,  he  is  without  manner 
of  doubt  the  most  despicable  man  who  ever  sat  in  the 
Chair  of  the  Commons.  Shrinking  from  no  infamy  so 
long  as  he  was  on  the  winning  side,  he  had  a  part  in 
the  fall  of  Wolsey,  the  deaths  of  More  (whose  con- 
viction was  only  obtained  on  Rich's  peijured  evidence), 
of  Fisher,  Cromwell,  Wriothesley,  the  Protector 
Somerset,  and  his  brother  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley 
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and  of  Northumberland.  A  monster  in  hmnan  shape. 
Rich  stretched  the  rack  with  his  own  hands  when 
Anne  Askew  was  put  to  torture  in  the  Tower.* 
During  the  short  session  of  X536 — for  it  sat  little  more 
than  a  month — Parliament  passed  an  Act  by  which 
Elizabeth  as  well  as  Mary  was  declared  ill^timate,  the 
King  having  married  Jane  Seymour  shortly  before  the 
Houses  met. 

Before  another  Parliament  was  summoned  Edward  the 
Confessor's  golden  shrine  had  been  hacked  down  by 
sacril^ous  hands,  and  the  Abbey  despoiled  of  its 
treasures,  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to 
the  Church.  At  the  same  time  the  priceless  jewelled 
shrme  of  Becket  at  Canterbury  was  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  spoils,  which  are  said  to  have  filled  six-and-twenly 
carts,  were  swept  into  the  royal  treasury.  The  "  Regale  of 
France,"  a  large  diamond  which  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  its  chief  glories,  was  long  worn  by  Henry  as  a  ring, 
and  it  is  shown  on  his  enormous  thumb  in  some  of  his 
later  portraits.  It  reappeared  in  the  inventory  of  Queen 
Mary's  jewels,  after  which  date  its  history  cannot  be 
traced.  Rich  was  one  of  the  principal  gainers  through 
the  disposition  of  the  monastic  lands.  Henry  VIH  gave 
him  St.  Bfirtholomew's,  Smithfield,  as  his  share  of  the 
spoils  of  the  Reformation,  and  he  made  his  town  house 
in  Cloth  Fair.  Long  known  as  Warwick  House,  it  was 
standing  in  quite  recent  years. 

In  the  list  of  Speakers  in  the  library  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  date  of  Rich's  advancement  to  the  Chair 

1  Rich  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Augmentatioiis,  and  Wriotbesley, 
who  was  associated  witb  bim  in  the  torture  of  this  unfortnnate  woman, 
was  Chancellor, 
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is  given  as  1537,  but  this  is  an  obvious  error,  as  no  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned  in  that  year.  He  resigned  the 
Great  Seal  in  1551,  and  died  in  1567  or  1568.^  There  is  a 
recumbent  efiSgy  of  him  in  Felstead  Church,  but  the 
inscription  on  the  tomb  has  been  destroyed. 

Sir  Nicholas  Hare,  another  compliant  tool  of  Heniy 
VIII,  was  Speaker  in  1539-^40 — in  the  Parliament 
which  passed  the  atrocious  Act  known  as  the  "  Whip 
with  six  strings."  Hare  was  also  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  though  only  for  fourteen  days.  There  , 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  constituency  he  represented 
whilst  he  was  Speaker.  One  of  the  name  sat  for 
Downton  in  1529,  and  Hare  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Norfolk  in  1539,  though 
the  ofBcial  returns  for  that  year  are  wanting.  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Hares  of  Stow  Hall  in  that 
county,  having  bought  the  hundred  of  Clackhouse 
(which  included  Stow  Bardolph)  from  Lord  North  in 
I5S3>  Appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  that  year,  he 
died  in  Chancery  Lane  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
Church. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  he  was  absent  duiii^; 
part  of  the  session  of  1539-40,  having  been  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  advising  Sir  John  Skelton  how  to 
evade  the  Statute  of  Uses  in  his  will.  This  was  deemed 
to  be  an  infringement  of  the  rojral  prerogative.  He  was 
released  in  Easter  Term,  1540,  and,  strange  to  say,  bis 
imprisonment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  a 


*  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  gives  the  eaiUei  ood  the 
Compbtt  Peerage  the  later  date,  and  they  are  also  at  variance  as  to 
the  year  ot  his  birth.  The  Earia  at  Warwick  and  Holland  were  de- 
tcended  from  him,  hence  the  name  oE  Warwick  Honse,  Smithheld. 
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breach  of  privilege.  To  such  a  degree  of  subserviency 
was  the  House  reduced  that  even  the  imprisonment  of 
its  Speaker  passed  without  remonstrance. 

The  next  Parliament,  which  passed  the  Act  for  the 
Reformation  of  Religion,  chose  for  its  Speaker  Sir  Thomas 
Moyle.  Originally  a  Cornish  family,  the  Hoyles  migrated 
to  Kent  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  Queen  Mary's  reign 
Sir  Thomas  posed  as  a  true  friend  of  the  Reformation, 
and  vacated  his  seat  rather  than  support  the  policy  of 
Rome.  He  died  at  EastweU,  near  Ashford,  in  1560,  and 
his  youngest  daughter  married  Sir  Thomas  Finch,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Earls  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottii^ham, 
thus  carrying  the  estate  into  a  family  which  gave  two 
subsequent  Speakers  to  the  House  of  Commons.  During 
Moyle's  Speakership  occurs  an  early  use  of  the  well-known 
term  "  Member  of  Parliament."  Henry  VIII,  writing 
to  the  Deputy  and  Council  of  Ireland,  apropos  of  O'Brien, 
Earl  of  Thomond,  said  :  "  But  you  must  remember  that 
the  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond  from  henceforth  must 
abide  his  time  to  be  admitted  as  a  Member  of  our  Parlia- 
ment till  his  father  or  parent  shall  be  deceased,  and  to 
be  only  a  hearer  standing  bareheaded  at  the  bar  beside 
the  Qoth  of  Estate  as  the  young  Lords  do  here  in  our 
realm  of  Fjigland."  * 

It  has  been  thought  that  Rich  again  filled  the  Chair  in 
Henry's  ninth  and  last  Parliament,  but  from  an  entry 
which  the  present  writer  found  in  the  Registers  of  the 
Privy  Council,  it  appears  that  Sir  John  Baker,  whom 
previous  writers  have  not  noticed  in  this  connection  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  was  the  next  to  hold  the 
office.  February  7,  1546-47.  "  Also  Sir  John  Baker  had 
1  Stat*  Paptn.  III.  395. 
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wanant  to  the  Treasurer  and  Chamberlains  of  the 
Exchequer  for  £100  to  be  given  to  him  in  considera- 
tion of  his  service  in  the  room  of  Speaker  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Parliament  as  hath  been  heretofore  ac- 
customed." It  was  also  customary  for  the  Speaker  to 
receive  an  allowance  for  his  diet,  five  pounds  for  every 
private  BUI  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  five  pounds 
for  every  name  in  any  Bill  for  denizens,  unless  he 
agreed  to  accept  less.  [Harleian  Miscellany,  Vol.  IV, 
page  561.]  On  Christmas  Eve,  1545,  Henry  made  the 
last  of  his  many  speeches  to  Parliament,  urging  the 
nation  to  religious  unity,  and  on  31  January,  1546-47, 
the  day  that  Wriothesley  announced  the  King's  death, 
only  just  in  time  to  save  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  from  a 
traitor's  death.  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

Sir  John  Baker,  who  was  re-elected  Speaker  in 
Edward  VI's  first  Parliament,  was  the  head  of  an  old 
Kentish  family  seated  at  Sissinghurst,  near  Cranbrook. 
He  erected  a  castle,  long  since  dismantled,  on  a  com- 
manding site  overlooking  the  Weald,  Originally  a 
quadrangular  edifice  of  great  extent  and  profusely 
ornamented  in  the  Tudor  style,  it  has  fallen  by  gradual 
stages  from  its  former  high  estate  until  Httle  remains  of 
Speaker  Baker's  building  with  the  exception  of  one 
wing,  now  converted  into  cottages  and  stabling,  and  a 
lofty  tower,  of  somewhat  unusual  design,  capped  by  two 
conical  turrets. 

After  being  bred  to  the  Law,  Baker  was  sent  Am- 
bassador to  Denmark  by  Henry  VIII,  and,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  he  was  called  to  the  Chair,*  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  post  which  he  continued 

'  "S4S- 
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to  fill  until  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  1558.  His  zeal 
for  the  Roman  faith  coinciding  with  a  ruthless  persecu- 
tion of  Kentish  Protestants  caused  him  to  be  known  and 
execrated  throughout  the  Weald  as  "  Bloody  Baker." 
Some  of  his  hapless  ne^hbours,  after  being  arraigned 
before  him,  were  burnt  at  Maidstone  for  their  religious 
convictions,  and  it  is  seiid  that,  having  procured  an  order 
from  the  Privy  Council  for  sending  yet  two  more  to  the 
stake,  it  was  only  at  the  last  momrat  that  their  hves  were 
miraculously  spared.  The  ex-Speaker  was  riding  towards 
Cranbrook  with  full  intent  to  carry  his  sinister  purpose 
into  effect,  when,  at  a  spot  where  three  roads  meet,  known 
to  this  day  eis  Baker's  Cross,  the  bells  of  the  parish  church 
intimated  to  him  that  Elizabeth  had  ascended  the  throne. 

Sir  John  Baker  died  in  London  in  1558,  but  his  body 
was  brou^t  down  to  Cranbrook  and  buried  with  great 
ceremony  in  the  church  there.  A  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  was  accidentally  destroyed  in  1725  when, 
on  opening  the  family  vault,  a  portion  of  the  middle  aisle 
fell  down  owing  to  the  loosenii^  of  one  of  the  supporting 
arches. 

The  Bakers  ceased  to  be  connected  with  Sissinghurst 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  dilapidated  castle 
came  into  the  possession  of  Horace  Walpole's  correspon- 
dent, Sir  Horace  Mann.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War 
it  was  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  French  prisoners, 
as  many  as  three  thousand  being  horded  tc^ether  in  it 
at  one  time.  After  their  withdrawal  in  1763  it  was  un- 
inhabited for  about  twenty  years,  and  in  1784  the  paro- 
chial authorities  hired  the  premises  from  Sir  Horace  Mann 
for  the  purpose  of  a  poor-house. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  ecclesiastical  houses  the 
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long  and  intimate  connection  between  the  Abbey  and 
the  House  of  Commons  came  to  an  end.  It  ceased  to 
meet  in  the  precincts  of  St.  Peter's  and  took  possession 
of  the  disused  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  Palace  of 
Westminster.  It  met  there  for  the  first  time  on  4  Novem- 
ber, 1547,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  the  city  of 
Westminster  now  first  obtained  separate  representation 
in  the  House.* 

The  posthumous  gaierosity  of  Henry  VIII  involved  a 
heavy  charge  on  the  Exchequer,  and,  Somerset's  ambitious 
policy  entailing  great  expense,  such  old  devices  as  tamper- 
ing with  the  coinage  were  once  more  resorted  to,  and 
endeavours  were  made  to  persuade  Parliament  to  grant 
the  King  the  lands  held  by  guilds  and  fraternities,  and 
to  sell  them  in  order  to  supply  the  pressing  necessities  of 
the  Government. 

But  the  new  House  of  Commons  was  not  quite  so 
subservient  as  some  of  its  predecessors,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  State  to  come  to  terms  with  the  most 
determined  opponents  of  the  measure  in  the  House. 
From  entries  in  the  Registers  of  the  Privy  Council  we 
gather  that  systematic  obstruction  and  many  of  the 
devices  of  modem  Parliamentary  tactics  were  not  un- 
known. Lynn  and  Coventry  were  two  boroughs  princi- 
pally affected,  and  the  Council  came  to  the  conclusion 
that "  the  article  for  the  guildable  lands  should  be  dashed" 
(this  being  the  current  phraseology  for  the  rejection  of  a 
Bill  or  one  of  its  articles  or  clauses),  since  "  the  time  of  the 

>  The  Jonmala  of  the  House  b^in  with  this  Parlifunent ;  on  the 
fiist  page  Baker's  electioD  to  the  Chair  is  recorded,  but  the  appoint- 
ments  at  several  subsequent  Speakers  are  unnoticed  in  their  pages, 
ood  the  earlier  Journals  are,  in  many  respects,  of  a  fragmentary 
character. 
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prorogation  being  hard  at  hand  the  whole  body  of  the 
Act  might  sustain  peril  unless  by  some  good  policy  the 
principal  speakers  against  the  passing  of  that  article 
might  be  stayed."^  History  has  a  habit  of  repeating 
itself,  and  three  hundred  j^ars  later  than  Protector 
Somerset,  ministers  of  the  Crown  have  often  had  occasion 
to  resort  to  very  similar  measures  in  "  staying "  loqua- 
cious members,  so  that  unpopular  "  articles  "  in  Govern- 
ment Bills  should  not  be  "  dashed." 

Early  in  1549  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  through 
both  Houses  and  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  in  England 
was  prohibited  after  the  month  of  May.  At  the  dissolution 
in  1552  the  Privy  Council  directed  the  payment  of  fifty 
marks  to  John  Seymour,  "  Clerk  of  the  Lower  House  of 
ParUament,"  for  his  pains  (and  in  1554  he  received  the 
same  smn).  but  it  is  not  stated  that  the  Speaker  received 
any  reward  for  his  services.' 

The  second  and  last  Parliament  of  Edward  VI,  like  so 
many  of  its  predecessors,  was  a  packed  assembly.  Sir 
James  Dyer,>  who  appears  to  have  been  the  willing 
tool  of  Northumberland,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  was  its  Speaker.  The  House  only  sat  for  a 
month,  and  almost  the  only  Act  of  importance  which  it 
passed  was  one  for  the  suppression  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Durham.  Speaker  Dyer's  portrait  in  judge's  robes,  for 
he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1560, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  noted  for  an  incorruptible 
integrity,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

1  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council.  6  May,  154S. 

'  Ibid..  15  May,  1552, 

■  Youngest  son  of  Richard  Dyer,  of  Wincanton  and  RoundhiU,  Co. 
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Just  as  the  country  seemed  to  be  settlii^  down  into 
Protestantism,  a  state  of  affairs  which  coincided  with  the 
apportioimient  of  the  remaining  lands  of  the  Church 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  Edward  VI, 
whose  health  had  loi^  been  precarious,  grew  suddenly 
worse,  and  on  6  July,  1553,  he  died.  The  Council, 
controlled  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  wished 
to  place  his  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  on  the 
throne,  were  anxious  to  keep  Mary  misinformed  as  to 
her  brother's  death.  But  from  Kenninghall,  whither 
she  had  summoned  Sir  Clement  Heigham,  a  staunch 
Catholic  and  a  subsequent  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Hary  sent  a  spirited  message  to  the  Council 
in  London  assertmg  her  rights,  and  from  that  moment 
the  tide  of  pubhc  opinion  turned  in  her  favour.  She 
set  up  her  standard  at  Framlingham,  was  proclaimed 
Queen  at  Norwich,  and  within  a  month  she  entered 
I^ondon  in  triumph. 

On  I  October  she  was  crowned  at  Westminster  amidst 
every  sign  of  popular  rejoicing.  Five  days  later  her  first 
Parliament  met  and  at  once  proceeded  to  repeal  the  laws 
concerning  religion  passed  under  her  predecessor  and  to 
declare  the  Queen  legitimate.  The  new  Speaker  was  Sir 
John  Pollard,  the  second  son  of  Walter  Pollard,  of  Ply- 
mouth, by  Avice,  daughter  of  Kichard  Pollard  of  Way, 
Co.  Devon.  Parliament  was  dissolved  early  in  December, 
after  requesting  the  Que^i  to  many,  and  suggesting  that 
she  should  choose  her  husband  from  amongst  the  English 
nobihty,  for  the  possibihty  of  union  with  Phihp  of  Spain 
was  strongly  resented.  Mary  returned  a  diplomatic 
answer,  denying  the  r^ht  of  the  House  to  influence  her 
choice,  but  declaring  that  her  sole  wish  was  to  secure  her 
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people's  happiness  as  well  as  her  own.  Immediately 
afterwards  she  entered  upon  the  final  negotiations  for  her 
marriage  to  Philip. 

Pollard  was  re-elected  Speaker  in  October,  1555,  and 
during  the  session  an  Act  was  passed  to  restore  some  at 
least  of  the  Church  property  alienated  by  Henry  VIII.  It 
was  only  carried  in  the  Lower  House  by  193  to  126,  but 
in  the  Lords  only  two  peei?  voted  against  it.  Machyn 
records  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Pollard  on  25  August, 
1557,  but  he  omits  to  mention  the  place  of  interment. 
Sir  Robert  Brooke  was  Speaker  of  Mary's  second  Par- 
liament, summoned  to  ratify  the  Queen's  contract  of 
marriage.  Of  a  Shropshire  family,  he  was  the  first  Speaker 
to  sit  for  the  City  of  London.  He  died  in  1558,  and  in 
the  chancel  of  Claverley  Church  near  Wolverhampton  a 
stately  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected.  Sir  Clement 
Heigham,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Queen,  was  Speaker 
of  her  third  Parliament  (the  first  of  Philip  and  Mary). 
It  was  opened  in  great  state  by  Mary  and  her  consort 
in  person,  who  rode  on  horseback  from  Whitehall  to 
Westminster.  Two  days  later,  his  attainder  having  been 
reversed.  Cardinal  Pole  arrived  at  Westminster  in  his 
state  barge,  bearing  the  Legatine  emblem  of  a  silver  cross 
at  the  prow.  Between  the  dissolution  of  this  Parliament 
and  the  end  of  the  reign  three  hundred  heretics  were  burnt 
at  Smithfield  and  other  places. 

Much  the  same  precautions  were  taken  to  secure  the 
return  of  members  acceptable  to  the  Court  as  had  been 
taken  by  Henry  VIII.  The  sheriffs  were  enjoined  only 
to  return  such  as  were  resident  in  the  constituencies,  a 
regulation  well  worthy  of  imitation  at  the  presoit  day, 
and  "  men  given  to'good  order,  Cathohc,  and  discreet." 
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In  the  year  in  which  Calais  was  lost,  Queen  Mary,  sick  at 
heart  at  Philip's  desertion,  met  her  last  Parliament.  She 
opened  it  in  person  after  attending  Mass  in  the  Abbey. 
Sir  William  Cordell,  of  Long  Melford,  Suffolk,  member  for 
the  county,  was  chosen  Speaker.  The  session  was  not  in 
any  way  remsukable,  and,  after  granting  a  subsidy,  the 
Houses  were  prorogued  from  March  till  November.  The 
Commons  on  their  reassembly  were  about  to  consider  a 
Bill  for  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Press,  a  new 
subject  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  when 
the  Queen's  fatal  iUness  brought  the  sittings  to  an  abrupt 
termination.  Cordell  became  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
held  that  lucrative  office  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
From  that  time  forward  the  Speakership  came  to  be  re- 
garded by  ambitious  lawyers  as  a  stepping-stone  to  high 
legal  preferment.  The  spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
saw  ten  Parhaments  and  eleven  Speakers ;  all  of  them 
without  exception  were  lawyers.* 

The  tenure  of  the  Chair,  even  for  a  single  session,  served 
as  a  bridge  to  higher  legal  honours.  Nor  is  the  reason  far 
to  seek.  Whilst  the  majority  were  men  in  good  practice 
at  the  Bar,  the  emoluments  of  the  Chair  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  so  small  that  the  natural  trend  of 
their  ambition  was  towards  the  better-paid  offices  of  the 
profession.  Including  the  great  Sir  ThomEis  More,  five 
Speakers  have  risen  to  the  Woolsack  either  eis  Chancellor 
or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal :  Audley,  Rich,  Puckerii^,  and 
Heneage  Finch,  whilst  Hare,  Lenthall,  and  Whitelocke 
were  Commissioners  during  vacancy.  Seven  became 
Masters  of  the  Rolls :  Hare,  Cordell,  PheUps,  Lenthall, 
Grimston,  Trevor,  and  Powle.  More  numerous  still  have 
>  The  Bome  was  the  case  in  the  two  succeeding  leigns. 
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been  the  instances  in  which  the  post  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  or  the  Common  Pleas  has  been  conferred  on 
a  former  Speaker.  Sir  James  Dyer,  Sir  Robert  Brooke, 
Sir  Christopher  Wray,  Sir  John  Popham,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  Sir  John  Croke,  Sir  Randolph  Crewe,  Sir  Thomas 
Richardson,  and  Sir  Job  Charlton  filled  one  or  other  of 
these  coveted  places,  whilst  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Recorders  of  London  are  to  be  found  in  plenty  in  the 
catalogue.  For  170  years  the  Speakership  was  fanned 
by  the  Law,  and  that  during  the  least  glorious  period  of 
its  history.  When  Sir  John  Trevor  was  expelled  the 
House  in  1695  for  taking  bribes  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
main Master  of  the  Rolls. 

So  many  Speakers  had  lived  in  Chancery  Lane  that 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Rolls  House  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  official  residence  of  the  presiding 
o£&cer  of  the  Commons  sooner  or  later  in  his  career. 
This  house,  which  was  puUed  down  to  make  way  for 
an  extension  of  the  Public  Record  OfBce,  was  designed 
by  CoUn  Campbell  in  the  reign  of  George  I  to  replace 
an  earlier  structure  on  the  same  site.  It  was  a 
comfortable,  rambling  building  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  big  family.  A  good  story  is  told  of  Sir 
WilUam  Grant  in  connection  with  it.  When  his  successor 
arrived,  the  great  Judge  personally  conducted  him  over 
the  ground  floor.  "  Here  are  two  or  three  good  rooms : 
this  is  my  sitting-room ;  my  hbrary  and  bedroom  are 
beyond ;  and  I  am  told  there  are  some  good  rooms 
upstairs,  but  I  never  was  there  myself." 

The  illegal  system  of  State  monopohes,  *  which  originated 

I  A  monopoly  conferred  the  right  of  seUing  articles  at  a  higher  price 
than  could  have  been  obtained  under  a  system  of  competition. 
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tinder  the  Tudors,  was  perpetuated  and  extended  by  the 
Stuarts.  These  encroachments  on  the  hberty  of  the 
subject  provided  a  convenient  means  of  raising  money 
without  the  consent  of  Parhament,  and  tended,  as  much 
as  ansrthing,  to  produce  that  rooted  antagonism  to  the 
misuse  of  the  royal  prerogative  which  characterised  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  valuable  collections  of  Sir  Symonds 
D'Ewes,  supplemented  by  the  Registers  of  the  Privy 
Council,  throw  a  lurid  light  on  the  proceedings  of 
Parhament  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

As  a  rule,  the  Speaker  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  House,  but  the  appointment  of  Richard 
Onslow  is  an  early  instance,  perhaps  the  earliest,  of  a 
contested  election  to  the  Chair.  On  i  October,  1566,  he 
was  chosen  by  eighty-two  votes  to  sixty,  and  though  he 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  serving  the  necessity  of  his 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Sohcitor-General, 
the  House  decided  that  he  might  fill  the  two  offices 
conciurently,  Onslow,  the  first  of  three  Speakers  of  his 
name  and  family,  married  Katherine  Hardinge  in  1559, 
whose  father  hved  at  Knowle,  Cranley,  Surrey,  and  from 
him  the  Earls  of  Onslow  are  descended. 

His  brother  Fulk  was  Clerk  of  the  House  at  the  time 
of  Richard's  election,  and  in  that  capacity  it  fell  to  bis 
lot  to  record  the  result  of  the  division.  Richard  Onslow's 
town  house  was  in  Blackfriars,  so  that  he  was  doubtless 
in  the  habit  of  proceeding  to  Westminster  in  his  state 
barge,  as  the  roads  leadii^  to  the  House  were  still  un- 
suited  to  the  passage  of  a  heavy  coach  in  bad  weather. 

An  interestii^  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  Richard  Onslow  knew  it  was  prepared  in 
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1568  by  Hooker,  a  well-known  antiquarian  writer  of  the 
day,  for  the  use  of  the  then  Speaker  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. "The  Lower  House,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  place 
distinct  from  the  other :  it  is  more  of  length  than  of 
breadth ;  it  is  made  like  a  theatre,  havii^  four  rows 
of  seats  one  above  another  round  about  the  same. 
At  the  higher  end,  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  row,  is 
a  seat  made  for  the  Speaker,  in  which  he  always  sitteth ; 
before  it  is  a  table  board,  at  which  sitteth  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  and  thereupon  layeth  his  books,  and  writeth 
his  records.  Upon  the  lower  row,  on  both  sides  the 
Speaker,  sit  such  personages  as  be  of  the  King's  Privy 
Council,  or  of  his  chief  officers  ;  *  but  as  for  any  other, 
none  claimeth  nor  can  claim  any  place,  but  sitteth  as  he 
Cometh,  saving  that  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker, 
next  beneath  the  said  counsels,  the  Londoners  and  the 
citizens  of  York  do  sit,  and  so  in  order  should  sit  all  the 
citizens  accordingly ;  without  this  House  is  one  other, 
in  which  the  imder  clerks  do  sit,  as  also  such  as  be  suitors 
and  attendant  to  that  House.  And  whensoever  the  House 
is  divided  upon  any  Bill,  then  the  room  is  voided,  and 
the  one  part  of  the  House  cometh  down  into  this  place  to 
be  numbered."  Here  is  indicated  the  origin  of  the  outer 
lobby,  and  the  primitive  manner  of  taking  divisions 
under  the  Tudors. 

St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  in  addition  to  its  still-existing 
crypt,  had  also  an  attic  storey  in  which  were  kept  the 
manuscript  records  of  Parhament.  A  great  clearance  of 
these  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when 
Scobell,  the  then  Clerk  of  the  House,  was  found  to  have 
carried  many  of  them  away  to  his  own  house. 
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Richard  Onslow  died  of  a  pestilent  fever  in  1571,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Chad's  Church,  Shrewsbury,  where  a. 
monument  with  the  ef&gies  of  himself  and  his  wife  was 
erected.  Sir  Robert  Bell,  a  Norfolk  gentleman,  who  was 
Speaker  from  1572  to  1575-76,  met  with  a  somewhat 
similar  end.  Having  been  made  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  succession  to  Sir  Edward  Saunders,  he 
died,  at  the  Oxford  summer  assizes,  of  gaol  fever,  con- 
tracted whilst  presiding  at  the  trial  of  a  bookseller  for 
slandering  the  Queen. 

Of  Sir  John  Popham,  Speaker  from  1580-fii  to  1583, 
the  first  Balliol  man  to  fill  the  Chair,  a  witty  saying  is 
recorded  by  Bacon.  The  Commons  had  sat  a  long 
time  without  achieving  much  in  the  way  of  legislation, 
and  when  the  Queen  asked  him :  "  What  hath  passed 
in  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker  ?  "  he  made  answer  :  "  May 
it  please  Your  Majesty,  seven  weeks !  "  He  acted  as 
Prosecutor  for  the  Crown  at  the  trial  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  only  in  this  present  year,  1910,  the 
original  document  signed  by  ]^izabeth  prescribing  the 
payment  of  £100  as  "  blood  money "  for  his  services 
on  that  occasion  was  sold  by  auction  in  London. 

In  his  oration  on  his  elevation  to  the  Chair,  Popham 
advised  his  fellow-members  "  to  use  reverent  and  dis- 
creet speeches,  to  leave  curiosity  of  form,  and  to 
speak  to  the  matter."  Further,  as  the  Parliament  was 
likely  to  be  a  short  one,  to  avoid  superfluous  argu- 
ment. 

Increased  respect  was  now  beginning  to  be  paid  to  the 
Chair,  and  a  motion  was  made  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Household  and  universally  approved  by  which  the 
residue  of  the  House  "  of  the  better  sort  of  calling  " 
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were  enjoined,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  day's  sitting, 
"  to  depart  and  come  forth  m  comely  and  civil  sort," 
curtseying  to  the  Speaker  on  leaving,  and  not  thrusting 
and  thronging  "  as  of  late  time  hath  been  disorderly 
used."  Members  were  further  required  to  keep  their 
servants,  pages,  and  lacqueys  attending  on  them  in  good 
order.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  the  same  session  D'Ewes  makes 
mention  of  a  concession  by  the  House  at  large  to  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  who  was  infirm,  but  without  specify- 
ing the  occasion.  "  The  House  being  moved  did  grant 
that  the  Serjeant,  who  was  to  go  before  the  Speaker, 
being  weak  and  somewhat  pained  in  his  limbs,  might  ride 
upon  a  foot-cloth  nag."  Although  he  appears  to  have 
ruled  the  House  wisely,  Popham's  attitude  in  the  Chair 
was  occasionally  unfavourably  commented  upon,  a 
Mr.  Cope  complaining,  on  one  occasion,  that  Mr.  Speaker 
"  in  some  such  matters  as  he  hath  favoured,  but  without 
licence  of  this  House,  hath  spoken  to  a  Bill,  and  in  some 
other  cases  which  be  did  not  favour  and  like  of,  he 
would  prejudice  the  speeches  of  other  members." 

Probably  a  descendant  of  the  Popham  who  was 
Speaker  in  1449,  his  l^al  knowledge  is  embodied  in  his 
well-known  volume  of  "  Reports  and  Cases."  His  por- 
trait, by  an  unknown  artist,  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  represents  him  as  a  benevolent-looking  old  man 
of  sixty-eight. 

Sir  John  Puckering,  Speaker  from  1584-86,  and  again 
from  1586-87,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  official  Commons 
Journals  (which  indeed  contain  no  record  of  the  proceed" 
ings  of  any  of  the  later  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth),  but 

>  D'Ewes.  Joumais  of  EHiabelh,  i6g3  editioD,  p.  383. 
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deserves  more  than  passing  notice  here.  When  he  was 
voted  to  the  Chair  for  the  second  time  Parliament  had 
been  especially  convened  to  consider  the  verdict  in  the  trial 
of  JSaiy,  Queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth  sent  an  order  to  the 
Commons  by  her  Vice-Chamberlain'  requiring  that  no 
laws  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  session,  "  there 
being  many  more  abeady  than  could  be  well  executed." 
A  compliant  House  was  only  too  willii^  to  endorse  the 
views  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  after  the  prelimi- 
naries of  meeting  had  been  disposed  of,  Puckering  put  the 
House  in  remembrance  of  its  duty  to  deal  forthwith  with 
what  he  hypocritically  described  as  "  The  Great  Cause," 
recommended  to  its  consideration  by  the  Queen.  In  the 
debate  which  followed,  Francis  Bacpn  made  his  maiden 
speech  and  the  Speaker  was  unanimously  directed  to 
wait  upon  Elizabeth  and  to  urge  her  to  comply  with  the 
findings  of  the  House  against  her  prisoner. 

The  Queen  received  Puckering  in  audience  at  Rich- 
mond,* when  he  submitted  a  petition  calling  for  Mary's 
speedy  execution,  using  many  "  excellent  and  sohd 
reasons,"  in  a  memorial  written  with  his  own  hand,  why 
her  life  should  be  taken.  Of  these  reasons  the  one 
which  weighed  most  with  Elizabeth  was  that  which 
declared  that  Maiy  was  "  greedy  for  her  death,"  and 
preferred  it  before  her  own  life  or  safety.  The  House 
adjourned  over  Christmas,  and  before  it  could  meet 
again*  the  last  act  in  the  long-drawn  tragedy  of  Fotherin- 
gay  had  taken  place.  In  after  days  Puckering  was 
rewarded  for  his  complaisant  servility  by  being  made 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.     In  the  Upper  House  he 

'  Sir  C3iiiaU>fiMa  Hatton.  ■  13  November. 

■  On  15  February. 
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deserted  the  Conunons'  cause  when  in  his  reply  to  Coke's 
demand  for  the  ancient  privil^es  of  the  House  he  replied 
in  overbearing  terms,  "  Your  right  of  free  speech  is  not  to 
say  anything  that  pleaseth  you  and  come  out  with  what- 
soever may  be  yotu:  thought.  Your  right  of  free  speech  is 
the  right  of  Ajfe  or  No." 

Puckering  Uved  at  Kew,  where  he  entertained  the 
Queen,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  take  away  a  knife 
and  fork  as  a  memento  of  her  visit.  When  in  town  he 
lived  at  Russell  House,  near  Ivy  Bridge,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Strand.  The  Hotel  Cecil  now  covers  the  ^te. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  second  in 
the  long  catalogue  of  Speakers  to  be  so  honoured.  A 
ponderous  monument,  erected  by  his  widow  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Paul,  with  effigies  of  both  husband  and 
wife,  may  still  be  seen. 

Rather  less  than  justice  has  been  done  by  Parlia- 
mentary historians  to  Serjeant  Thomas  Sna^e,  who  was 
Speaker  in  15S8-89,  in  the  Parliament  summoned  by 
Elizabeth,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  to  place  the 
country  in  a  state  of  security  in  the  event  of  a  renewal 
of  Spanish  aggression.  Coming  as  he  did  after  Puckering, 
who  became  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  immediately 
before  Coke,  whose  effulgence  overshadowed  his  more 
modest  attainments,  Snagge,  though  he  never  reached 
the  judicial  bench,  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent 
pubUc  servant  and  a  man  in  advance  of  his  time  in  advo- 
cating the  simplification  of  l^al  phraseology  in  the 
drafting  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Though  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  royal  prerogative,  he  was  less  subser- 
vient  to  the  Court  than  the  majority  of  his  predecessors, 
which  may  account  for  his  having   been  passed  over, 
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whilst  less  scrupulous  members  of  his  profession  were 
raised  to  hereditary  honours.  His  speech  to  the  throne, 
on  presentation  as  Speaker  for  the  royal  approval, 
compares  very  favourably  with  the  bombastic  langu^e 
employed  by  Coke  on  a  similar  occasion. 

The  son  of  Thomas  Snagge,  of  Letchworth — the  "garden 
dty ' '  of  the  twentieth  century — a  gentleman  bearmg  arms 
at  the  Heralds'  Visitation  of  Hertfordshire  in  1572,  he 
acquired  a  large  landed  estate  by  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Decons,  of 
Harston'Mortejme,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  became 
a  wealthy  man  independently  of  his  professional  emolu- 
ments. He  was  bred  to  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Walsingham,  and  the  first 
mention  to  be  found  of  his  Parhamentary  services  is  on 
7  April,  1571.  when  he  was  appointed  to  serve  on  a 
Committee  which  met  in  the  Star  Chamber  to  consider 
the  subsidy  to  be  granted  to  the  Queen.  At  this  time 
be  sat  for  Bedfordshire,  though  at  the  time  of  bis 
promotion  to  the  Chair  he  represented  the  borough, 
while  his  eldest  son,  also  Thomas  Snagge,  sat  for  the 
county.  His  brother,  Robert  Snagge,  had  also  been  a 
member  of  the  House  in  1571. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  he  made  speeches  advocating 
the  use  of  simpler  language  in  the  making  of  laws,  "  where- 
by all  entrapments  should  be  shunned  and  avoided,"  an 
enlightened  view,  coming  from  the  source  which  it  did. 
He  also  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  difficult  question 
of  Simony.^  Probably  through  Walsingham's  influence 
he  was  made  Attomey-General  for  Ireland  in  1577. 
The  Lord  Deputy,  Henry  Sidney,  had  written  to  the 

■  lyEwes,  Journals  of  £liuibeth,  pp.  i«3  and  165. 
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Privy  Council  in  England  to  say  that  there  were  no 
lawyers  in  that  country  capable  of  filling  the  post,  with 
the  exception  of  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  the  Chief  Baron. 

The  Queen's  choice  fell  upon  Thomas  Snagge,  and  in  a 
letter,  dated  from  Oatlands  in  September,  1577,  she  wrote 
that  she  was  "  sufficiently  persuaded  of  his  learning  and 
judgment,"  and  that  he  was  to  have  £xoo  a  year  in  addi- 
tion to  his  fees,  and  the  wages  of  two  horsemen  and  three 
footmen.  Moreover,  "  forasmuch  as  for  an  infirmity 
taken  by  an  extreme  cold  he  hath  once  in  the  year  used 
his  body  to  the  baynes  in  England,  the  continuance 
whereof  was  requisite  to  his  health,"  he  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  repair  to  Bath  once  a  year  for  six  weeks  "  at 
such  time  of  vacation  as  may  best  agree  with  bis  cure 
and  be  least  hindrance  to  the  pabUc  service." 

In  sending  Snagge's  Patent  of  Appointment  to  Sidney, 
Walsingham  wrote  as  follows:  "The  Dutye  that  he 
oweth  to  Her  Majestie  and  his  Countrye  doth  make  him 
leave  all  other  Respects  and  willinglie  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  that  Service,  for  the  which  I  find  him  a  Man 
so  chosen  both  for  Judgement  and  bould  Spirit  ...  as 
hardly  all  the  Howses  of  Court  could  yield  his  like."  * 

Snagge's  first  letter  to  Walsingham  is  dated  from 
Hol^ead,  to  which  he  had  been  driven  back  by  stress 
of  weather.  In  it  he  mentions  that  his  journey  had 
already  cost  him  forty-eight  poimds,  and  he  feared  that 
it  would  cost  him  eight  pounds  more.  But  on  7  Novem- 
ber he  wrote  from  Dublin,  saying  that  "  be  had  seen 
what  there  is  to  be  seen  concerning  the  course  of  law 
in  Ireland,  which  I  find  to  be  but  a  bare  shadowe  of 
Westminster  Hall."     A  little  later  he  is  foimd  com- 

'  Collins,  LtlUrs  and  Memorials  of  Slatt,  i.  aaS. 
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{darning  of  the  conduct  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland,  whom  he  found  to  be  "  veiy  n^^ent  in  his 
office,  which  greatly  hindereth  Her  Majesty.  I  can  get 
nothing  of  him  but  fayre  words,  and  he  hath  not  delivered 
into  the  Exchequer  these  3  yeares  past  any  estreates  for 
things  which  passed  the  seale."  He  also  told  Walsing- 
ham  that  the  same  official  would,  in  his  opinion,  "  do 
more  hurt  in  this  Commonwealth  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  counsorle  can  do  good." 

The  Lord  Deputy,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  con- 
genial task  of  crushing  Desmond's  rebellion,  appears  to 
have  thought  highly  of  Snagge's  capacity,  and  be  wrote 
to  the  Privy  Council  from  Dublin  Castle  :*  "  I  find  him 
a  man  well  learned,  sufficient  stoute  and  well-spoken, 
an  instrument  of  good  service  for  Her  Majesty,  and  such 
as  is  carefull  to  redresse  by  wisdome  and  good  discretion 
such  errors  as  he  findeth  in  H.M.'s  courts  here,  so  that 
by  his  presence  I  find  myself  wdl  as^ted,  and  I  humbly 
thank  your  Lordships  for  the  sending  of  him  unto  me," 
addit^,  s^infficantly  enough,  that  more  of  his  sort  were 
then  needed  in  Ireland. 

In  1578  Snagge  was  still  complaining  of  the  dis- 
service done  to  the  Queen's  Govenmient  by  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  officials  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  the  Chief 
Remembrancer  in  particular,  whose  office  he  described 
as  being  the  key  of  all  the  services  touching  the  revenue, 
"  the  wrong  turning  whereof  hath  greatly  hindered  the 
good  I  would  have  done  in  my  service,  and,  to  be  plain, 
if  the  place  is  not  filled  with  a  special  man  it  is  in  vain 
to  send  over  any  in  my  place  to  serve  here."  On  his 
return  to  England  Snagge  was  rewarded  by  being 
'  On  November  a6, 1577. 
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made  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Serjeants -at -Law,  and 
resumed  his  attendance  in  Parliament.  Nor  were  Wal- 
singham  and  Sidney  the  only  ministers  of  the  Crown 
whose  confidence  he  enjoyed. 

Lord  Treasurer  Burghley,  another  celebrity  hailing 
from  Gray's  Inn  in  its  most  ^oiious  days,  signed  himself 
"  Your  loving  friend  "  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Speaker  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the  Chair. 
This  document,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Pubhc  Record 
Office,  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  on  the  adjoining  page, 
and  deserves  to  be  inserted  here,  as  it  contains  an  early 
allusion  to  the  state  of  public  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  reveals  the  anxiety  of  the  Goveinment 
of  the  day  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  measures  referred 
to  in  an  accompanying  schedide  : — 

"  Mr.  Speaker, 

"  I  praie  you  consider  of  this  note  which  I  had  of 
my  Lord  Chancellor,*  and  to  cause  the  Clerk  of  the 
Lower  House  to  sett  down  how  theie  stande  at  this  daie 
in  their  Readinge,  etc. 

"  Your  loving  friend, 
"  W.  Burghley,  xv  Martii,  i588-[89]." 

Fulk  Onslow,  brother  of  the  Speaker  of  1566,  was  the 
person  referred  to  by  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

Speaker  Snagge  died  in  1593,  and  was  buried  in  a 
sumptuous  alabaster  tomb  at  Harston-Mortejme  adorned 
with  the  recumbent  effigies  of  himself  and  his  wife. 
Manning,  writing  in  1851,  erroneously  supposed  that 
the  male  line  of  the  family  was  extinct ;  but  the  present 
Sir  Thomas  Snagge,  Judge  of  County  Courts,  is  the 

'  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
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representative  head  of  this  ancient  family  and  tenth  in 
descent  from  the  Speaker  of  1588-^.^ 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  now  crossed 
the  stage  of  Parliament.  He  was  Speaker  for  less  than 
two  months,  and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  his  days, 
and  after  he  had  been  out  of  the  House  for  twenty-seven 
years,  that  he  re-entered  it,  as  an  independent  member,  to 
become  the  foremost  champion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
subject.  His  Parliamentary  fame  therefore  belongs 
rather  to  the  Stuart  period  and  will  be  treated  of  in  the 
nert  chapter.  What  little  is  kpown  of  Coke's  attitude 
in  the  Chair  during  the  few  weeks  in  which  he  was 
Speaker  Is  mainly  due  to  the  collections  of  the  inde- 
fatigable Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes.  His  speech  (or  speeches, 
for  he  made  two),  on  presentation  for  the  royal  approval, 
differed  in  no  material  degree  from  the  language  of 
extravagant  metaphor  employed  by  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  showed  httle  of  the  independence  and 
courage  which  marked  the  later  years  of  his  career. 
Although  anxious  to  pose  as  the  faithful  servant  of  the 
House,  he  seems  to  have  misconceived  the  true  function 
of  the  Speaker's  office,  and  never  to  have  been  able  to 
fot^et  that  he  was  also  the  Queen's  Solicitor-G^ieral. 
Likening  himself  with  mock  humihty  to  untimely  fniit 
"  not  yet  ripe,  but  a  bud  scarcely  blossomed,"  '  he 
expressed  the  fear  that  Her  Majesty  "  amongst  so  many 
fair  fruit  had  plucked  in  him  a  shaking  leaf." 

The  Lord  Keeper,  Puckering,  answered  him  in  similar 

>  Tbe  illnstntion  of  Speaker's  Snagge's  monament  was  kindly  anp- 
plied  to  the  author,  together  with  mnch  interesting  genealogical  infor- 
mation,  b;  Sir  Thomas  Snagge,  from  a  drawing  by  G.  Wilson,  of 
Hessis.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  Lambeth. 

■  Coke  was  now  in  hit  forty-socond  y«ar. 
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strain,  and  in  his  second  oration,  the  new  ^leaker,  after 
a  complimentaiy  reference  to  Elizabeth's  late  successes 
over  her  enemies  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  passed 
in  rapid  review  the  l^islative  acliieveinents  of  every  reign 
since  that  of  Henry  III.  But,  as  Coke  was  notoriously 
careless  in  verifying  his  references,  even  his  great  and 
acknowledged  erudition  could  hardly  have  prevented 
him  from  making  many  mistakes  in  attempting  such  an 
epitome  of  Parliamentary  history.  He  also  spoke  of 
there  being  already  so  many  laws  that  they  might  properfy 
be  termed  EUphaniina  Leges,  saying  that  to  make  more 
would  seem  superfluous  were  it  not  that  the  malice  of 
"  our  arch-enemy  the  Devil "  required  the  passing  of 
measures  designed  to  counteract  his  evil  inftience.  He 
ccmcluded  with  the  usual  formal  requests  for  liberty  of 
speech,  freedom  from  arrest,  and  access  to  the  Sovereign. 
To  which  Puckering,  an  even  greater  sycophant, 
having  received  fresh  instructions  from  the  Queen,  made 
the  singular  reply  already  mentioned*  in  which  he  defined 
his  latest  interpretation  of  the  right  of  free  speech. 

Two  days  later  Coke  was  suddeidy  taken  ill  and  could 
not  attend  the  sittings  of  the  House.  "  On  Saturday 
24  February  the  House  being  set,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  members  of  the  same  assembled,  Bfr.  Speaker  not 
then  as  yet  being  come  to  the  House,  some  said  to  one 
another,  they  heard  he  was  sick ;  and  one  affirmed 
it  to  be  so  indeed,  showing  that  he  had  been  with  him 
this  morning  himself,  and  left  him  sick  in  his  bed,*  and 
his  physician  and  his  wife  with  him ;  and  some  others 

>  At  page  143  of  thii  volume. 

*  At  his  house  ia  Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Sbeet,  tcK  he  did  not  remoTs 
to  Holbom  until  his  second  mairiage. 
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I  that  he  would  shortly  signify  tinto  this  House 
the  cause  of  that  his  absence,  moved  that  the  Clerk  '  might 
in  the  meantime  proceed  to  saying  of  the  Litany  and 
Prayers.  Which  being  so  done  accordingly  the  Serjeant 
of  this  House,  presently  after  the  said  prayers  finished, 
brought  word  from  Mr.  Speaker  tmto  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
John  Woolley,  Kt.,  one  of  H.M.'s  most  honourable 
Privy  Council,  and  a  member  of  this  House  and  then 
present,  that  he  had  been  this  last  night  and  also  was  this 
present  forenoon  so  extremely  pained  with  a  wind  in 
his  stomach  and  looseness  of  body,  that  he  could  not  as 
yet  without  his  further  great  peril  and  danger  adventure 
into  the  air  at  this  time,  which  otherwise  most  willingly 
he  would  have  done."  Whereon  :  "  all  the  said  members 
of  this  House  being  very  sorry  for  Hr.  Speaker,  his  sick- 
ness, rested  weU  satisfied.  And  so  the  House  did  rise, 
and  every  man  departed  away."  * 

His  recovery  must  have  been  as  rapid  as  his  indis- 
position was  sudden.  On  the  Z7th  of  the  same  month, 
when  he  returned  to  the  Chair,  he  dealt  a  blow  against 
the  advocates  of  complete  religious  Uberty  by  ensur- 
ing the  postponement  of  an  inconvenient  debate  which 
had  been  sprung  upon  the  House  in  connection  with 
the  abuses  prevailing  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  An 
unequal  contest  was  in  pr<^ess  between  the  Crown 
and  a  numerous  section  of  the  House  which  sought  to 
prevent  the  Bishops  and  Ecclesiastical  Judges  from 
applying  the  penal  laws  originally  directed  against  the 
Papists  to  the  Puritan  Clergy.  The  subtlety  which  he 
had  acquired  in  the  practice  of  the  law  enabled  Coke, 

1  FnlkOoalCFW. 

*  Sir  Symoaia  D'Ewcs,  Jonmais  of  Qtiem  EiuabMs  Reigit,  p.  470. 
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knowing  as  he  did  the  Queen's  wishes,  so  to  utilise  and 
amplify  the  forms  of  the  House  as  to  serve  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  royal  interests  without,  at  the  same 
time,  alienatii^  from  himself  the  confidence  of  the 
assembty  over  which  he  presided. 

A  Bb.  Morris,  Attorney  of  the  Gjurt  of  Wards,  brought 
forward  a  Bill  to  protect  the  Puritans  from  harsh  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  and  its  reception  by  the  House 
was  not  unfavourable.  Sir  Francis  KnoUys,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Household,  and  Oliver  St.  John  >  supported  it, 
whilst  Sir  Robert  Cecil  *  and  Doctor  William  Lewin, 
M.P.  for  Rochester  and  a  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury,  inveighed  against  it.  Coke,  who  owed 
much  of  his  early  advancement  to  the  Cedl  family 
and  to  Lord  Burghley  in  particular,  dexterously  pre- 
vented the  House  from  coming  to  an  immediate 
decision,  by  stating  that  the  Bill  was  too  complex  for 
him  to  comprehend  its  full  meaning  on  such  short 
notice,  and  by  asking  leave  to  consider  its  provisions 
in  private  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  keep  them 
secret.  The  Bill  was  accordingly  left  in  his  hands  for 
perusal.  But  the  House  at  large  had  not  foreseen  the 
dangers  of  procrastination  so  adroitly  recommended  to  it 
by  an  expert  in  the  manipulation  of  precedent.  The 
Queen  forthwith  sent  for  the  Speaker  to  St.  James's 
Palace  and  commanded  him  to  deliver  a  message  to  the 
Body  of  the  Realm,  as  she  was  pleased  to  describe  the 
House  of  Commons,  peremptorily  forbidding  its  Members 

■  Afterwards  first  Viscount  Grandison  and  Lord  High  Treunrer  of 
Ireland  in  1635. 

■  Raised  to  the  Peerage  ia  the  next  reign  as  Viscount  Cnabonie 
and  Earl  of  Salisbury,  ttie  well-known  builder  of  Hatfield  House. 
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to  meddle  in  matters  of  State  policy  or  in  ecclesiastical 
causes. 

That  the  Coke  of  1593  was  a  wholly  different  man  from 
the  fearless  champion  of  liberty  which  his  many  admirers 
assert  that  he  became  after  his  final  estrangement  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Court,  is  apparent  from  the  speech 
which  he  made  to  the  House  in  commendation  of  the 
ro3ral  message.  In  it  he  stands  revealed  as  the  docile 
servant  of  the  Crown,  whilst  endeavouring,  with  scant 
success,  to  justify  himself  to  the  House  for  havit^  dis- 
closed the  contents  of  the  Bill  to  the  Queen. 

"  I  most  be  short,  for  Her  Majesty's  words  were  not 
many,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  fail  in  the  dehvery  of  them. 
For  though  my  auditors  be  great,  yet  who  is  so  impudent 
whom  the  presence  of  such  a  Majesty  could  not  appal  ? 
Her  Majesty  did  not  require  the  Bill  of  me,  this  only  she 
required  of  me,  what  were  the  things  in  the  Bill  spoken 
of  by  the  House  ?  Which  points  I  only  delivered  as  they 
that  heard  me  can  tell.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty's  express 
commandment  is  that  no  Bill  touching  the  said  matters 
of  State  or  Reformation  Id  causes  ecclesiastical  be  ex- 
hibited. And,  upon  my  allegiance,  I  am  commanded,  if 
any  such  Bill  be  exhibited,  not  to  read  it." 

Not  only  was  the  Bill  quashed,  but  Mr.  Morris,  the 
unfortunate  sponsor  of  it,  was  sent  for  to  the  Court,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.*  Later  in  the  same  session  there  was  a 
serious  disagreement,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
since  1407,  between  the  two  Houses  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  subady  to  be  granted  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
means  to  be  taken  to  expedite  it.     In  a  periodically 

'  Cobbetf  g  Parliametilary  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  889. 
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recurring  controversy,  wherein,  thirty-five  years  later. 
Coke  was  destined  to  play  the  foremost  part  in  deter- 
mining the  questions  at  issue  in  favour  of  the  repre- 
sentative Chamber,  the  Speaker  acted  once  more  as 
the  instrument  of  the  Sovereign  rather  than  as  the 
jealous  protector  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons. 
An  animated  and,  from  the  constitutional  point  of  view, 
a  highly  instructive  debate  continued  for  several  days, 
touching  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  intervene  in  the  matter 
of  finance.  On  i  March  their  Lordships  sent  down  a 
message  to  the  Conunons  requiring  than  to  expedite  the 
passing  of  an  increased  supply  and  desiiing  a  c(mf erence 
on  the  subject. 

The  great  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Coke's  lifelong  rival,  was 
foremost  in  opposing  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  declar- 
ing that  it  was  contrary  to  the  privfle^es  of  the  Commons 
to  join  vrith  the  Lords  in  the  granting  of  a  subsidy :  "For 
the  custom  and  {uivilege  of  this  House  hath  always  been," 
he  said,  "  first  to  make  offer  of  the  subsidies  from  hence, 
then  to  the  Upper  House.  .  .  .  And  reason  it  is,  that  we 
should  stand  upon  our  privilege,  seeing  the  burthen  resteth 
upon  us  as  the  greatest  number,  nor  is  it  reason  the  thanks 
should  be  theirs.  And  in  joining  with  them  in  this 
motion,  we  shall  derc^te  from  ours ;  for  the  thanks  will 
be  theirs  and  the  blame  ours,  they  being  the  first  movers. 
Wherefore  I  wish  that  in  this  action  we  should  proceed, 
as  heretofore  we  have  done,  apart  by  ourselves,  and  not 
join  with  their  I.ordships."  He  argued  further  that 
though  the  Lords  might  give  notice  to  the  Commons 
what  need  or  danger  there  was,  they  ought  not  to  prescribe 
the  sum  to  be  given.  It  will  be  noted  that  he  based  his 
argument  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Commons  in  finance, 
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not  upon  thdr  representative  character,  but  upon  their 
numerical  superiority.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  spoke  in  favour 
of  an  increased  subsidy  without  alluding  to  the  consti- 
tutional aspect  of  the  question,  but  Robert  Beale,  the 
representative  of  the  Borough  of  Lostwithiel,  an  old 
member  of  the  House  and  a  well-known  diplomatist  and 
antiquarian  writer,  vehemently  insisted  on  the  preser- 
vation and  maintenance  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
House,  citing  the  inevitable  precedent  of  the  reign  of 
H^uy  IV,  in  the  Parliament  held  at  Gloucester  in  1407, 
whereat  it  was  asserted  that  a  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  in  the  sphere  of  finance  would  be  a  derogation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  refn^sentatives  of  the  people.^ 

Sir  Robert  Cecil  used  bis  great  influence  in  favour 
of  holding  the  conference,  but  on  a  division  being 
taken  only  128  voted  for  it  and  217  against  it.  But 
the  matter  was  not  even  then  finally  disposed  of.  A 
message  was  sent  to  the  Lords  to  acquaint  them  that 
the  Commons  could  not  join  with  them  in  cases  of  benevo- 
lence or  contribution,  but,  on  a  later  day,  Mr.  Beale,  who 
seems  to  have  been  but  a  pinchbeck  Hampden  after  all, 
receded  from  his  former  uncompromising  attitude,  and 
humbly  asked  leave  of  the  House  to  make  a  personal 
explanation.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  precise  significance  of  the  question  already  put  from 
the  Chair  and  decided  by  the  House,  and  that  he  now 
thou^t  that  if  the  Lords  desired  a  conference  it  ought  to 
be  accorded. 

"  Mr.  Beale  desired  to  satisfy  the  House,  by  reason  it 
was  conceived  by  the  Lords  the  other  day,  that  upon  his 

'  For  his  share  in  the  dispute  and  his  attitude  towards  the  mal- 
practices of  the  Ecclesiastical  Coorti  leienred  to  above,  Beale  wu 
banisbed  from  Comt  and  Parliament. 
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motion,  and  by  bis  precedent  sbowed,  tbe  House  was  led 
to  deny  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  acknowledged  be 
bad  mistaken  the  questicm  propounded.  For  there  being 
but  a  conference  desired  by  the  Lords,  and  no  confirming 
of  any  thing  they  had  done,  he  thought  we  might,  and  it 
was  fit  we  should  confer.  And  to  this  end  only  be  showed 
the  Precedent.  That  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  IV  tbe 
Commons  having  granted  a  subsidy,  which  tbe  Lords 
thought  too  bttle,  and  they  agreed  to  a  greater  and  would 
have  the  Commons  to  confirm  that  whidi  they  had  done  ; 
this  the  Commons  thought  they  could  not  do  without 
prejudice  to  this  House.  Wherefore  he  acknowledged 
himself  mistaken  in  the  question,  and  desired  if  any  were 
led  by  him,  to  be  satisfied,  for  that  be  would  have  been  of 
another  opinion  if  he  had  conceived  tbe  matter  as  it  was 
meant."* 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  quick  to  see  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  through  this  change  of  front,  then  proposed  and 
carried,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  a  motion  for  a  general 
conference  with  the  Lords,  "  touching  the  great  imminent 
dangers  of  the  Realm  and  State,  and  the  present  necessary 
supply  of  Treasure  to  be  provided  speedily  for  the  same 
according  to  tbe  proportion  of  the  necessity." 

At  these  Conferences  the  Lords  sat  covered  whilst  the 
members  of  the  Lower  House  stood  uncovered.  This 
curious  Parliamentary  survival  lingered  weU  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  late  Mr.  Evel}m  Philip 
Shirley,  of  Ettiugton,  who  died  so  recently  as  1882, 
not  only  remembered  the  observance  of  this  custom, 
but  to  have  seen  the  carpet  spread,  not  on  the  floor  of  the 
Conference  room,  but  on  the  table.  This  usage  is  believed 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  phrase  "  on  the  tapis." 

'  EfEwes,  Journals,  p.  487. 
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Macaiilay  attended  one  of  these  Conferences,*  and 
made  an  interesting  comment  on  the  relations  of  the 
Lords  and  Conmions  in  this  connection. 

"  The  two  Houses  had  a  conference  on  the  subject 
in  an  old  Gothic  room  called  the  Painted  Chamber. 
The  painting  consists  in  a  mildewed  daub  of  a  woman 
in  the  niche  of  one  of  the  windows.  The  Lords  sat  in 
httle  cocked  hats  along  a  table,  and  we  stood  uncovered 
on  the  other  side,  and  delivered  in  our  Resolutions.  I 
thought  that  before  long  it  may  be  our  turn  to  sit,  and 
theirs  to  stand."  • 

The  last  time  the  Painted  Chamber  was  ever  used 
was  on  13  August,  1834,  when  a  Conference  between  the 
two  Houses  was  held  in  it  on  the  County  Coroners  Bill. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Conference  of  1593  was  held  in  due  course  in  the 
"  chamber  next  to  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,"  and 
from  that  moment  victory  rested  with  the  Lords.  For, 
notwithstanding  a  sharp  wrangle  as  to  the  wording  of 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill  of  Supply,  it  was  drawn  up 
and  finally  assented  to  in  the  following  terms :  "  We 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons 
of  this  present  ParOament  assembled,  do  by  our 
like  assent,  and  authority  of  this  Parliament,  give  and 
grant  to  yoor  Highness,"  etc.  etc.  Thus,  in  1593,  the  Com- 
mons yielded  to  the  Lords  the  very  point  which  Coke, 
when  the  question  of  the  wording  of  the  preamble  of 
Bills  of  Su[^y  came  up  for  settlement  in  1628,  was 
foremost  in  insisting  upon,  namely,  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mxms  to  be  exclusively  named  in  the  granting  of  supplies. 

>  On  Indiaa  Resolntkins,  June  17,  1S33. 

*  Trevetyao's  Lt/e  md  Lettars  of  Macaulay,  Vol.  1,  p.  302. 
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Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  it^ose  collections  are  especially 
valuable  for  this  period,  further  states  that  the  Bill  of 
1593  was  only  passed  with  much  difficulty,  and  after  many 
days'  agitation,  "  by  reason  of  the  greatness  thereof," 
owing  to  the  Speaker  "  over-reaching  the  House  in  the  subtle 
putting  of  the  que^ion,  by  which  means  it  had  only  been 
considered  of  in  the  Committee  Chamber  by  eighteen 
members  of  the  House  appointed  in  the  beginnii^  of  this 
forenoon,^  though  many  of  the  House  desired  a  longer 
time  for  it  to  have  been  considered  in  Committee."  It 
had  actually  been  under  consideraticoi  on  ten  separate 
occasions  between  26  February  and  22  March,  when  it 
passed  the  third  reading. 

Some  scraps  of  information  concerning  the  more 
personal  aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  this  period 
are  to  be  gleaned  from  contemporary  sources.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  great  debate  on  the  financial  relations  of 
the  two  Houses,  it  fell  to  Coke's  lot  to  reprimand  an 
unfortimate  stranger,*  \t4Lo  had  wandered  into  St, 
Stephen's  Chapel  and  sat  there  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning.  He  was  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms  and  imprisoned  for  several  dajre. 
Matthew  Jones,  "  gentleman,"  was  chained  with  a 
similar  offence  on  27  March,  and  appearing  to  the  House 
to  be  a  simple  ignorant  old  man,  he  was  pardoned  after 
being  admonished  by  the  Speaker. 

On  another  day  Coke,  perceiving  some  men  to  whisper 
together,  said  that  it  was  not  the  manner  of  the  House 
to  talk  secretly,  for  that  only  pubUc  speeches  were  to  be 
used  there. 

Purely  legal  Bills  were  committed  to  the  Serjeants- 
■  33  Ifaich.     ■  John  Legge, »  wrvant  of  the  Earl  ot  Northumberluid. 
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at-Law  yAui  were  members  of  the  House,  and  wa%  con- 
sidered not  in  the  predncts  of  St.  Stephen's,  but  at 
Serjeant's  Inn  in  Fleet  Street,  perhaps  with  the  inten- 
tion of  keeping  them  under  the  direct  surveillance  and 
ccHitrol  of  the  Speaker,  who  had  his  town  house  there. 

Coke  r^ularly  asserted  his  li^t  of  speaking  and 
voting  in  conunittee,  and  he  appears  to  have  inaugurated 
a  nile  whereby  the  chairman  was  empowered,  in  the 
case  of  two  or  more  members  rising  at  the  same  time,  to 
ask  <m  which  side  they  desired  to  speak,  and  to  give  pre- 
cedence to  a  member  who  desired  to  oppose  the  arguments 
of  the  last  speaker.  Members  who,  for  any  good  reason 
shown,  desired  leave  of  absence  were  required  to  leave  a 
small  sum  of  money  with  the  Serjeant  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor.  The  amount  varied  from  one  shilling 
to  six,  but  Mr.  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for 
Cumberland,  a  direct  ancestor  of  the  late  member  for 
Cockermouth,  left  town  without  making  the  customary 
donation.  In  1593  every  member  gave  a  shilling  to  the 
Serjeant  for  his  attendance  on  the  Hotise,  and  for  the 
cost  of  a  clock  which  he  had  set  up  for  the  general  con- 
venience. Evoy  Privy  Councillor  paid  thirty  shillings 
as  a  charitable  contribution  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
every  Knight  of  the  Shire,  and  Serjeant  or  Doctor 'of 
law  twenty  shillings,  and  every  burgess  five  shillings. 
One  poor  buigess  refused  to  pay  more  than  half  a 
crown,  whereupon  Coke  would  have  committed  him  to 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  for  disobeying  the  order  of 
the  House.  But  the  general  sense  of  the  Honse  being 
against  such  haish  dealing  he  escaped. 

The  l^islative  harvest  of  the  Session  of  1592-93,  a 
remarkable  Parliament,  owing  to  its  standing  nearly 
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midway  between  the  earliest  Plantagenet  assemblies 
and  those  of  modem  times,  and  from  its  having 
been  presided  over  by  one  of  the  greatest  intellects 
of  his  own  or  any  age,  was  not  a  large  one.  It 
comprised  oniy  fourteen  pubUc  and  thirteen  private 
Bills.  Id  the  fonoer  cattery,  apart  from  the  contro- 
versial Subsidy  BiU,  two  only  were  of  any  consequence. 
Both  of  them,  according  to  strict  Tudor  precedent, 
originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  both  were  penal 
measures,  one  directed  against  the  Puritans  and  the  other 
to  restrain  papal  recusants  to  some  certain  place  of 
abode. 

On  quitting  the  Chair,  Coke  apologised  for  the 
unbecoming  expressions  into  which  his  natural  pro- 
divity  to  violrait  language  had  often  led  him.*  When 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  being  tried  for  his  life  in  1603, 
Coke  denounced  him  from  the  Bench  as :  "  Traitor, 
viper  and  spider  of  hell "  ;  nor  was  this  the  ooiy  occa- 
sion when  "  one  of  the  toughest  men  ever  made,"  as 
Carlyle  described  him,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  descend 
to  vulgar  abuse  of  his  pohtical  opponents. 

In  the  person  of  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton  the  House 
once  more  chose  a  Northamptonshire  man  for  its  Speaker. 
His  family  was  of  Easton  Mauduit  and  is  not  yet  extinct  in 
the  county.  In  excusing  himself  to  the  House,  Yelverton 
is  reported  to  have  said :  "  Your  Speaker  ought  to  be 
a  man  big  and  comely,  stately  and  well-spoken,  his 
voice  great,  his  carriage  majestical,  his  nature  haughty, 
and  his  purse  plentiful.    But  contrarily,  the  stature  of 

*  TA«  SptaMtr'*  Cluur,  b]r  E.  Luminis,  1900,  a  concise  and  useful 
contributicHi  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  to  which  the  present 
author  hereby  acknowledge!  his  treqnent  indebtedness. 
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my  body  is  smaH,  mjrself  not  so  well-spoken,  my  voice 
low,  my  carriage  of  the  common  fashion,  my  nature  soft 
and  bashful,  my  purse  thin,  light,  and  never  plentiful." 
Previous  to  the  summoning  of  this  Parliament  the 
Privy  Council  sent  out  no  less  than  fifty-two  cautionary 
letters  to  the  sheiifEs  directing  them  to  use  their  utmost 
aideavours  to  procure  the  election  of  "  men  of  under- 
standing and  knowledge  for  the  particular  estate  of  the 
places  whereunto  they  ought  to  be  chosen,"  and  to 
select,  "  without  partiality  as  sometimes  hath  been  used," 
fit  persons  to  serve,  especially  in  the  boroughs.  No 
doubt  the  Coungil,  in  looking  so  far  ahead,  anticipated 
that  by  October,  when  the  House  was  appointed  to  meet, 
Essex  would  have  returned  in  triumph  from  his  ex- 
pedition against  Spain. 

Speaker  Yelverton  composed  the  prayer  still  in  use  in 
the  Commons,  and  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  English  it  is. 
The  usual  hour  of  assembling  was  then  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and,  as  now,  the  day's  proceedings  were  opened 
with  prayer,  but  so  early  as  1558  it  had  been  customary 
for  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  repeat  the  Litany  kneeling, 
"  answered  by  the  whole  House  on  their  knees  with  divers 
[H^yers."*  In  1571  the  hour  of  meeting  was  as  early  £is 
seven  a.m.,  and  the  afternoon  sittings  of  recent  times  had 
their  foremnneis  in  May  of  the  same  year,  when,  as  an 
experiment,  the  House  was  appointed  to  meet  on 
Uondajrs,  Wednesdajrs,  and  Fridays  at  three  o'clock  and 
to  sit  till  five.  An  instance  of  a  still  earlier  meeting  is 
on  record,  for  on  28  March,  1641,  the  House  met  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Later  in  the  seventeenth  century 
nine  or  ten  was  the  usual  hour  for  assembling,  and  Lord 
1  Sir  SymoncU  D'Ewes,  p.  473. 
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Clarendon  spoke  of  from  eight  till  twelve  as  the  old  Par- 
liamentary hours.  To  Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  House 
owes  its  Saturday  holiday,  and  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  the 
short  sitting  on  Wednesday,  now  altered  to  Friday  in 
each  week. 

The  last  of  the  Elizabethan  Speakers  was  Sir  John 
Croke,  Recorder  of  London,  "  a  vray  black  man  by  com- 
plexion," thus  resembling  the  "  black  funereal  Finches  " 
of  a  later  era.  Fulk  Onslow,  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  was 
stricken  with  ague,  and  through  the  Speaker  he  petitioned 
the  House  for  one  Cadwallader  Tydder  to  be  allowed  to 
execute  the  duties  of  his  of&ce  until  it  should  please  God 
to  restore  him  to  health.  The  House,  which  has  always 
been  careful  of  its  officers'  interests,  and  jealous  of  their 
privileges,  at  once  granted  OilsIow's  request,  and  Tydder 
took  the  oath  of  supr^iacy. 

XAn  interesting  question  of  Parliamentary  procedure 
was  settled  during  Croke's  tenure  of  the  Chair.  On  a 
division  in  which  the  Ayes  were  105  and  the  Noes  106 
(in  the  discussion  on  a  Bill  for  compelling  attendance  at 
chiuch),  the  minority  claimed  the  Speaker's  vote  to  make 
the  numbers  even  and  secure  a  casting  vote  in  their 
favour.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  spoke  in  opposition  to  this 
view,  and  xiltimately  the  House  decided  that  the  only  vote 
a  Speaker  has  is  a  casting  vote  between  equal  nuimbeTs. 
This  precedent  still  obtains,  and  the  Speaker  has  no  right 
to  enter  the  division  lobby,  except  in  committees  of  the 
whole  house,  and  even  this  right  has  not  been  exercised 
since  Speaker  Denison^  passed  through  the  lobby  in  wig 
and  gown  to  record  his  vote.* 

>  Lord  Ossington. 

■  When  the  qnestion  of  the  Speaker's  casting  vote  was  debated 
Secretary  Cecil  said  :  "  The  Speaker  hath  no  voice  ;  and,  though  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  the  Bill  is  lost,  and  farewell  to  it." 
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In  an  address  to  the  throne  Speaker  Croke  was  al- 
luding to  the  defeat  of  Essex's  insurrection,  "  by  the 
mighty  arm  of  our  dread  and  sacred  Queen,"  when 
Elizabeth  caught  him  up,  and  interposed,  "  No, 
by  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  Mr.  Speaker."  Croke 
was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  sundry  orders 
tending  to  the  general  convenience  of  members.  They 
were  forbidden  to  come  into  the  House  with  spurs,  and 
a  similar  restriction  was  sought  to  be  imposed  on  rapiers.^ 
This  Speaker  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Nicholas  Le 
Blount,  who  changed  his  name  to  Croke  in  consequence 
of  his  cousin.  Sir  Thomas  Bloimt,  having  been  eng^ed 
in  a  conspiracy  to  restore  Richard  II  to  the  throne. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  in 
December,  1399,  it  was  agreed  to  surprise  Henry  IV  at  a 
tournament  to  be  held  at  Windsor  on  the  following 
Twelfth  Night.  But  the  plot  was  revealed  within  a  few 
hours  of  its  being  carried  into  execution,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Blount  was  put  to  death  under  circumstances  of  excep- 
tional barbarity.  Having  been  partially  hanged,  he  was 
slowly  roasted  before  a  blazing  fire,  his  bowels  were  cut 
out,  and  he  was  then  beheaded,  exclaiming,  shortly 
before  he  expired,  "  Blessed  be  this  day,  for  I  shall 
die  in  the  service  of  my  sovereign  lord,  the  noble  King 
Richard ! " 

Their  estates  having  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  the 
family  fied  abroad  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan.  Having  acquired  fresh  wealth  in  foreign 
parts,  they  returned  to  England  after  the  death  of 
Hairy  IV,  when  they  could  appear  in  public  in  safety. 
They  bought  lands  in  Buckinghamshire,   and   on   the 

•  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewos,  p.  623. 
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marriage  of  Speaker  Croke  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Michael 
Blount,  of  Maple  Durham,  the  name  of  Blount 
was  altogether  omitted  by  the  branch  of  the  famOy 
which  had  previously  styled  itself  Croke,  alias  Blount. 
The  direct  line  of  the  Crokes  is  now  extinct,  and  their 
property  at  Studley,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the  Speaker's 
portrait  was  formerly  preserved,  has  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Hoiderson  family. 

The  deep-rooted  antagonism  of  the  English  people  to 
Spain,  which  reached  its  culminating  point  with  the 
coming  of  the  Armada,  resulted  in  the  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  permanent  Protestant  majority, 
whereas,  at  the  b^inning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
adherents  of  the  old  faith  were  a  preponderating  element 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  coimtry.  The  Parliament 
of  1571,  in  which  Sir  Christopher  Wray  was  Speaker,  was 
in  the  main  a  Puritan  assembly.  It  bestowed  the  authority 
of  the  legislature  upon  the  thirty-nine  articles  drawn  up 
by  convocation  nearly  ten  years  earlier,  but,  as  it 
evinced  a  strong  desire  to  amend  the  Prayer  Book  and  to 
impose  new  penalties  upon  the  Catholics,  it  was  hastily 
dismissed. 

The  next  House  of  Commons  included  many  followers 
of  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  chief  expcment  of  Calvinism  in 
England,  and  when  in  1581  the  teachings  of  the  Jesuit, 
Edmund  Campion,  inflamed  the  public  mind  against  Rome, 
no  great  indignation  was  shown  when  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics  were  revived.  Though  the  fires  of 
Smithfleld  were  not  relighted,  recourse  was  once  more  had 
to  torture,  and  the  rack  was  again  set  up  in  the  Tower  in 
order  to  extract  confessions  from  prisoners  as  in  the 
darkest  days  of  the  Marian  persecution. 
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Notwithstanding  the  sharp  contrasts  of  Elizabeth's 
civil  and  religious  l^islation  and  her  deteimination  to 
regard  the  two  Houses  as  mere  instruments  of  taxation, 
convened  for  the  express  purpose  of  replenishii^  the 
royal  purse,  a  growing  spirit  of  self-reUance  manifested 
itself  in  the  House  of  Commons  towards  the  close  of  a 
teign  in  which  England  became  great,  not  so  much  because 
of,  as  in  spite  of,  the  popular  assembly. 

The  fact  that  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
Hatton  and  Cecil  amongst  the  number,  now  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  took  part  in  its  debates  on  equal 
terms  with  the  general  body  of  members  is  conclusive 
proof  that  the  right  of  argument  was  beginning  to  be 
recognised  as  an  essential  feature  of  a  Constitution 
hitherto  mainly  controlled  by  prerogative.^ 

*  Portraits  of  Elizabethan  Spe&kera  are  not  nnmeroiu.  There  is 
one  of  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave  at  Hardwick  House,  Bury  St.  Edmnnds, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Gery  Cullum,  who  has  kindly  allowed  it  to  be  re- 
produced in  this  volume.  Of  Richard  Onslow  and  Sir  John  Fopham 
there  are  likenesses  in  the  Speaker's  collection :  and  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wray  there  are  portraits  both  at  Westminister  and  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  also  doubly  represented,  but 
of  Thomas  Williams,  Sir  John  Puckering,  and  Thomas  Snagge,  no 
pcHlraits  have  been  traced. 
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THE  STUARTS  AND  THE  UBERTIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


Thirty-two  Speakers 


James  I — 

Edward  Phelips 
Randolph  Crewe 
Thomas  Richardson 
Thomas  Crewe 

Charles  I— 

Heneage  Finch 
John  Finch 
John  GlanviUe 
WilUam  Lenthall 

CommotopeaUh — 
Henry  Pelbam 
Frauds  Rous 
Thomas  Widdrington 
Bulstrode  Whitelocke 
Chaloner  Chate 
Lislebone  Long 
Thomas  Bampfylde 
William  Say 


CharUs  II— 

Harbottle  Grimston 
Edward  Tumour 
Job  Charlton 
Edward  Seymour 
Robert  Sawyer 
William  Gr^ory 
William  WiOiams 

James  II — 

John  Trevor 

WilUam  III~ 
Henry  Powle 
Paul  Fol^ 
Thomas  Littleton 
Robert  Harley 

Anne — 

John  Smith 
Richard  Onslow 
William  Bromley 
Thomas  Hanmer 


THE  first  of  the  Stuart  line  was  an  unldngly 
pedant  who  entirely  failed  to  understand 
the  temper  of  the  nation  over  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  rule.  The  new  and  aggressive 
spirit  which  showed  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons  early 
164 
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in  the  reign  of  James  I  was  stimulated  by  the  perverse 
and  persistent  egotism  of  the  "  wisest  fool  in  Eiuxipe  "  ; 
and  boded  ill  for  the  Crown  in  an  age  which  was  bc^iinning 
to  value  privilege  more  than  prerogative.  The  efforts, 
partial  and  incomplete  though  they  were,  which  had  been 
made  under  Elizabeth  to  bring  about  some  amelioration 
of  the  hard  lot  of  the  lower  classes,  to  promote  education 
and  to  reUeve  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  were  succeeded 
by  a  period  of  retrogression  during  which  Parliamentary 
prepress  was  first  hindered  and  then  rendered  impossible. 
A  plague  in  London,  which  carried  off  30,000  people, 
caused  the  meeting  of  James's  first  Parliament  to  be 
delayed  until  March  1603-4.  ^^  Edward  PheUps, 
a  Somersetshire  gentleman,  was  elected  Speaker  "  by 
general  acclamation,"  after  the  names  of  Sir  Henry 
NeviU,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Sir  Edward  Hoby,  Sir  Henry 
Montagu,  and  Sir  Francis  Hastings  had  been  proposed. 
The  last  of  these  was  the  colleague  of  Phelips  in  the 
representation  of  the  county  of  Somerset.  The  English 
counties  were  very  unequally  represented  in  the  new 
Parliament,  for  whilst  the  official  returns  give  the  names 
of  39  members  for  Cornwall,  34  for  Wiltshire  and  26  for 
Hampshire,  Lancashire  had  only  12,  Kent  10,  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  4  each,  and  Northumberland  only  2.* 
Speaker  Phelips  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Montacute 
in  1598,  and  soon  after  that  date  he  b^an  to  build  the 

>  Tlie  writs  for  the  Parliameiit  were  issued  onder  a  Royal  Proclama- 
tion, which  in  its  terms  directly  infringed  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  [N.B.  Especially  the  order  that  the  writs  should  be  re- 
tomed  to  the  ChaDceryJ  It  assumed  entire  control  of  the  elections, 
and  threatened  fines  and  imprisonment  if  its  injunctions  were  traversed 
[Hitlory  of  lli»  EnglM  Parliamtia,  by  G.  Bamett  Smith.  1893.  Vol.  I. 
p.  361). 
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magnificent  Renaissance  mansion  which  remains  to 
this  day  one  of  the  principal  architectural  glories  of  the 
county  of  Somerset.  His  portrait  here  reproduced  is 
by  permission  of  his  lineal  descendant  the  present  owner 
of  Mcmtacute,  where,  by  the  way,  are  preserved  the 
original  minutes  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  inquiry. 

As  was  customary  at  this  period,  the  King's  speech 
abounded  in  metaphor,'  nor  was  Speaker  Phelips'  reply, 
in  which  he  expressed  the  usual  formal  desire  to  be  excused 
from  executing  the  office,  less  free  from  the  extravagantly 
flowery  language  then  considered  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  WhUst  he  spoke  of  himself  as  "  not  tasting  of 
Parnassus'  springs,  nor  of  the  honey  left  upon  the  lips  of 
Pluto  and  Pindarus  by  the  bees,"  he  defined  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  as  being :  "  Managed  by  the  absolute 
perfection  of  experience,  by  the  profoundness  of  litera- 
ture, and  by  the  fullness  and  grace  of  natural  gifts, 
which  are  the  beauty  and  ornament  of  arts  and  actions." 
Nevertheless,  the  Speaker  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
Parliament  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his  energetic 
vindication  of  the  privile^;es  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  important  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  whra^in  the 
amount  of  protecticm  afforded  by  the  House  to  its  mem- 
bers was  carried  a  step  further  than  in  the  well-known 
instances  of  Haxey  and  Strode,  was  determined  in  the 
opening  session  of  James's  first  Parliament. 

The  member  for  Steyning,  Sussex,  a  small  borough 
long  consigned  to  oblivion,  had  been  cast  into  prison,  after 
his  return  to,  but  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in 
execution  of  a  private  debt.    Instead  of  wasting  time  in 

'  It  occupies  more  than  twelve  closdy  printed  doable  columns  in 
Cobbetf  ■  Parliamtvtary  Hittory. 
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discossiiig  abstract  matters  of  law,  the  House  focused 
its  attention  on  the  means  necessary  to  seciue  Shirley's 
immediate  release.  The  Warden  of  the  Fleet  was  com- 
manded to  deliver  up  his  prisoner,  and  six  members 
acting  as  a  deputation  of  the  whole  body,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  Serjeant  and  the  Mace,  were  empowered 
to  free  him,  if  need  be  by  force,  and  to  bring  him 
in  triumph  to  Westminster.  The  Warden  of  the  Fleet, 
however,  proved  obdurate,  whereupon  he  was  summoned 
to  the  Bar  and  admonished  by  the  Speaker  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  That,  as  he  did  increase  his  contempt,  so 
the  House  thought  fit  to  increase  his  punishment ;  and 
that  their  judgment  was  that  he  be  committed  to  the 
prison  called  IJttle  Ease,  within  the  Tower." 

An  ingeniously  worded  request  to  the  Kii^  was  sent 
through  the  Vice-Chamberlain  desiring  him  to  command 
the  contumacious  Warden  to  dehver  Shirley  "  not  as 
petitioned  for  by  the  House,  but  as  if  himself  thought  it 
fit  out  of  bis  own  gracious  judgment."  It  was  now  the 
Warden's  turn  to  sue  for  release  from  durance  vile,  and, 
on  his  making  due  submission  for  his  dilatoriness  in  com- 
plying with  the  original  Order  of  the  House,  the  Speaker 
pronounced  pardon,  the  Warden,  on  his  knees  at  the  Bar, 
expressing  unfeigned  regret  for  his  offence.  To  legahse 
the  position  an  Act  was  hastily  passed  whereby  the 
privileges  of  members  in  cases  of  arrest  were,  for  the  first 
time,  defined.  A  creditor  was  authorised  to  sue  for  a 
new  execution  against  any  one  dehvered  by  virtue  of  his 
Parliamentary  privilege,  and  power  was  taken  to  discharge 
from  liability  those  out  of  whose  custody  such  persons 
should  be  released.^ 

»  I  James  I.e.  13. 
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The  Journals  at  this  time  reveal  a  growing  t^dency 
to  make  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  House  and  its 
presiding  officer.  On  26  March,  1604,  a  Hr.  Hext  moved 
"  against  hiding  to  the  interruption  and  hindrance  of  the 
speech  of  any  man  in  the  House,"  and  the  clerk  re- 
corded that  the  motion  was  "  well  approved."  ^  And 
tm  27  April  it  was  agreed  for  a  nile  that  "  If  any  doubt 
arise  upon  a  Bill,  the  Speaker  is  to  explain,  but  not  sway 
the  House  with  argument  or  dispute." 

Nor  was  the  lighter  side  of  Parliamentary  life  wholly 
unrepresented  at  this  period,  for  on  3  July,  1604,  the 
Merchant  Taylors  Company  gave  a  solemn  feast  to  the 
Speaker  and  a  great  number  of  members  of  the  House 
of  principal  rate  and  quality  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred.  The  Kii^  sent  a  buck  and  a  hc^shead  of  wine, 
and  the  Qerk  of  the  House,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gener- 
osity, presented  the  Company  with  a  marchpane  repre- 
senting the  Commons  in  session. 

Phehps  was  taken  ill  in  March,  1607,  and,  as  there  was 
no  precedent  for  choosing  a  temporary  Speaker,  a  coro^ 
mittee  was  ordered  to  search  the  records  in  order  to  avoid 
a  Parliamentary  deadlock.  But,  as  Phehps  resumed  the 
Chair  next  day,  nothing  was  done  to  meet  the  emergency, 
and  though  temporary  Speakers  were  occasionally  chosen 
in  Commonwealth  times,  it  was  not  until  1853  that  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  was  empowered  to  act  as 
Deputy  Speaker.  Under  more  recent  Standing  Orders 
the  Speaker  may  call  upon  the  Chairman  to  take  the 
Chair  at  any  time.  Phelips,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Juhus  Cxsar,  was  the  most  worthy  and  judicious  Speaker 

Jottmali,  Vol.  I,  p.  I  S3. 
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since  Sir  John  Popham,  became  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
in  that  capacity  occupied  the  house  in  Chancery  Lane 
which  so  many  Speakers  have  inhabited.  He  opened 
the  indictment  of  Guy  Fawkes,  at  which  the  vener- 
able Sir  John  Popham  presided  as  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Fawkes  was  executed  in  Old  Palace  Yard  on  31  Jan- 
uary, 1606,  and  from  an  old  print  published  at  the  time 
some  idea  can  be  gathered  of  its  appearance  at  this 
date. 

The  Crewes  of  Crewe  Hall  are  said,  on  the  authority  of 
Ormerod,  to  have  been  a  family  of  established  position 
in  Cheshire  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  more 
discriminating  genealogists  have  preferred  to  date  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  from  one  John  Crewe,  a  tanner  at 
Nantwich  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Cases  of  nepotism 
may  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Speaker's 
ofBce,  but  to  John  Crewe  of  Nantwich  belongs  the  unique 
honour  of  having  had  two  sons,  Randolph  and  Thomas, 
both  of  whom  sat  in  the  Chair  of  the  Commons.  Both 
were  bred  to  the  law,  Randolph  at  Lincoln's  Iim  and 
Thomas  at  Gray's.  Both  took  the  usual  lawyer's  road 
to  notoriety  by  standing  for  Parliament.  Randolph,  who 
boi^ht  the  estate  of  Crewe  Hall  from  the  heirs  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  in  1608,  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  Brackley,  Northants,  in  1597.^  On 
5  April,  1614,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  nemine  cotUradtcenie, 
though  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  constituency  he  then 
represented. 

The  session  opened  with  two  separate  speeches  from 

>  He  is  caJled  Randal  in  the  official  return,  but  thia  vanatlon  in  the 
■pelling  of  tile  Chriitiui  name  lias  not  been  onconunon.  especially  ta 
Cheshire, 
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the  throne,  one  delivered  at  Westminster  on  the  open- 
ing day,  and  one,  a  few  days  later,  in  the  Banqueting 
House,  Whitehall.  The  Speak^'s  reply  has  not  been 
preserved.  Two  months  later  the  Hotises  were  dis- 
solved without  having  passed  a  sii^le  Bill,  a  prece- 
dent in  Parliamentary  history  which  earned  for  this 
assembly  the  name  of  the  "  Addled  Parliament."  It 
is  on  record  that  Speaker  Crewe's  experiences  in  the 
Chair  "  gave  him  a  strong  distaste  for  pohtics,"  and  well 
they  may  have  done,  for  during  his  tenure  of  office  were 
heard  the  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  whidi  was  soon 
to  break  over  England  in  the  form  of  Civil  War. 
In  i6a5  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
only  to  be  dismissed  a  year  later  by  Charles  I  for  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  legaUty  of  forced  loans.  Sir 
Randolph  Crewe,  after  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
Hved  in  Westminster,  where,  according  to  Fuller,  he  was 
renowned  for  his  hospitahty ;  and  dying  there  in  January, 
1646,  he  was  buried  in  a  chapel  which  he  built  at  Baxthom- 
ley  on  his  Cheshire  estate.  The  present  Earl  of  Crewe  is 
descended  from  him. 

It  was  some  years  before  James  summoned  another 
Parliament,  and  meanwhile  he  resorted  to  the  old  and 
discredited  system  of  raising  money  by  means  of  be- 
nevolences, a  grievance  as  old  as  the  days  of  Richard  III, 
by  selling  patents  for  peerages  and  baronetages,  and 
by  the  creation  of  monopolies.  Before  Crewe's  youngCT 
brother  was  preferred  to  the  Chair,  Sir  Thomas 
Richardson,  the  son  of  a  country  clergyman  in 
Norfolk,  became  Speaker  in  James's  third  Parliament. 
In  making  his  formal  excuse  to  the  House  he  "  wept 
outright,"  an  incident  which  points  to  bis  well-known 
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tenderness  of  heart.  His  refusal,  when  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  allow  Felton,  the  assassin  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  be  subjected  to  torture, 
marics  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  criminal  law. 
Richardson  was  faced  in  Parliament  by  the  redoubtable 
Coke,  who,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-seven  years,  now 
re-entered  the  House  as  member  for  Liskeard. 

Though  Richardson's  tenure  of  the  Chair  was  marked 
by  many  events  of  the  highest  constitutional  importance, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  what  is  called  a  strong 
Speaker.  The  Parliament  over  which  he  presided  soon 
showed  itself  active  against  the  holders  of  monopolies.  It 
impeached  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  the  chief  delinquent  in 
this  cat^ory ;  it  imprisoned  a  bishop  who  was  imphcated 
in  a  charge  of  bribery;  it  d^raded  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  who  was  proved  to  have  accepted  money  cor- 
ruptly tendered,  if  without  corrupt  motive.  And  when 
the  hostihty  between  King  and  Commons,  which  charac- 
terised the  entire  reign,  came  to  a  crisis  in  December, 
1621,  the  House  addressed  a  Petition  and  Remonstrance 
to  the  King  recommending  that  he  should  declare  war 
against  Spain,  and  that  the  Prince  *  "  may  be  timely 
and  happily  married  to  one  of  our  religion."  James, 
in  retiim,  directed  the  Commons  to  forbear  from 
meddling  "  with  anything  concerning  our  government 
and  mysteries  of  State,"  warning  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  derived  their  ancient  hberty  of  freedom 
of  speech  from  "  the  grace  and  permission  of  his  ancestors 
and  himself." 

By  the  dim  candlelight  of  a  winter  afternoon,*  the 

House  forthwith  resolved  that  "  The  Liberties,  fr£inchises, 

*  ChATles  I.  ■  18  December,  1631. 
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privileges  and  jurisdictions  of  Parliament,  are  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects 
of  England ;  and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs 
concerning  the  King,  State,  and  the  defence  of  the  Reahn, 
and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  making  and 
maintenance  of  laws,  and  redress  of  mischiefs  and  griev- 
ances, which  daily  happen  within  this  Reahn,  are  proper 
subjects  and  matter  of  counsel  and  debate  in  Parhament ; 
and  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding  of  those  businesses 
every  member  of  the  House  bath,  and  of  right  ought  to 
have.  Freedom  of  Speech,  to  propound,  treat,  reason 
and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same ;  and  that  the  Commons 
in  Parliament  have  like  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of 
those  matters,  in  such  order  as  in  their  judgments  shall 
seem  fittest ;  and  that  every  such  member  of  the  said 
House  hath  like  freedom  from  all  Impeachment,  Imprison- 
ment, and  Molestation  (other  than  by  the  censure  of  the  . 
House  itself),  for,  or  concerning  any  speaking,  reasoning 
or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters,  touching  the 
Parhament,  or  Parliament  business :  and  that,  if  any 
of  the  said  members  be  complained  of,  and  questioned 
for  any  thing  said  or  done  in  Parliament,  the  same  is 
to  be  shewed  to  the  King,  by  the  advice  and  assent 
of  all  the  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  before 
the  King  give  credence  to  any  private  informarioa." 

On  learning  of  this  emphatic  pronouncement  of  its 
Uberties,  James  dispersed  the  House  by  a  compulsoiy 
adjournment;  he  sent  for  the  Journal  Book  and  tore 
the  protestation  out  of  it  with  his  own  hand.^  At 
the  same  time  Coke  and  Pym  were  committed  to  the 

'  The  Manuscript  Joumatt  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I^vately 
printed  by  the  late  Sir  Reginald  P&lgrave,  Clerk  of  the  Honse,  1897. 
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Tower,  Reflections  were  cast  upon  Richardson  from 
time  to  time  for  his  conduct  in  the  Chair.  It  was  alleged 
that  he  curtailed  discussion  at  a  moment  opportune  for 
the  King,  and  Sir  H.  Manners  declared  that  "  Mr.  Speaker 
is  but  a  servant  to  the  House,  not  a  master,  nor  a  master's 
mate,"  while  one  Sir  W.  Herbert  bade  him  "  sit  still." 
This  much -tried  man,  who  witnessed  the  earliest  rise 
of  the  Court  and  country  parties,  which,  in  after  years, 
so  sharply  divided  the  House,  died  at  his  house  in  Chancery 
Lane  in  1635.  He  was  accorded  the  honour,  seldom 
bestowed  upon  a  Speaker,  of  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  monument  is  still  to  be  serai  in  the  south 
choir  aisle,*  surmoimted  by  a  bronze  portrait  bust  by 
Le  Sueur,  the  sculptor  of  King  Charles  I's  statue  at 
Charing  Cross. 

Sir  Thomas  Crewe,  Sir  Randolph's  younger  brother,  was 
Speaker  in  James's  last  Parliament,  which  met  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1623-24,  £ind  was  dissolved,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  King,  in  May,  1625.  Elsynge  declared  that 
Sir  Thomas,  on  presentation  for  the  royal  approval,  made 
the  best  speech,  delivered  on  a  similar  occasion,  since 
Speaker  Nevill's  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VHI,  that  it 
did  not  consist  of  mere  verbal  praises  but  that  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  real  and  fit  for  the  times.  Yet  it  certainly 
was  not  free  from  the  extravagant  metaphor  indulged  in 
l^  Phelips  and  most  of  the  previous  Speakers,  whose  ad- 
dresses to  the  Crown  have  been  preserved.  Sir  Thomas, 
amongst  other  oratorical  gems,  likened  himself  to  a  lowly 
shrub  planted  amongst  many  cedars  of  Lebanon.  He  went 
on  to  express  the  hope  that  the  King,  "like  Ahasueros," 
would  extend  to  him  his  sceptre  of  grace  "  to  sustain  him 

'  The  Dictionary  of  NaUonal  Biography  aaji  wrongly,  "  ncolh  aisle." 
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in  his  fainting."  After  a  passing  allusion  to  the  "  hellish 
inventions  "  of  Guy  Fawkes,  he  declared,  in  the  most 
uncompromising  Protestant  manner,  that  it  was  the  wish 
of  every  loyal  subject  of  the  Crown  that  the  "  generation 
of  locusts,"  the  Jesuits  and  Seminary  Priests,  who  were 
wont  to  creep  in  holes  and  comers,  but  who  now  came 
openly  abroad,  might,  as  with  an  east  wind,  be  blown 
away  into  the  sea.  He  added  that  though  the  Pope  cursed 
Queen  Elizabeth,  God  blessed  her,  and  that  the  ark  of  true 
religion  would  ultimately  land  James  in  Heaveo,  when 
that  "hopeful  Prince"^  would  sway  the  sceptre  of 
England,  the  while  his  father  wore  a  celestial  crown.' 

It  has  been  well  said  that  from  this  time  forth 
the  history  of  England  was  written  at .  the  Qerk's 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Elsyi^e,  Scobell, 
£ind  Rusbworth  are  the  three  best-remembered  men 
who  filled  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Gerk-Assistant  in  the 
seventeenth  craitury,  and  the  historical  collections  of  the 
last-named  are  the  most  valuable  record  of  the  doii^ 
of  the  Long  FarUament  extant.  It  is  sad  to  think  that 
this  zealous  public  servant  spent  the  dosii^  years  of 
his  life  in  straitened  circumstances  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison  in  Southwark. 

The  animated  debates  on  the  war  with  Spain  (for  which 
the  House  voted  £300,000) ;  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl 
of  Middlesex  for  bribery,  in  which  Coke  took  the  lead, 
whilst  the  prosecution  ultimately  devolved  upon  the 
Speaker's  brother  acting  as  Attorney-General;  the  im- 
portant concession  by  the  Crown  whereby  Parliament 

I  Charles  I. 

■  JoumaU  of  ths  Hotue  of  Lords,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  3i  t.  When  reappoiated 
in  fbe  next  reign  he  made  a  somewhat  similar  oration,  not  forgetting 
Ills  old  enemies  the  Jesuit  locnsts. 
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won  the  right  of  appointiiig  its  own  Commissioners  for  the 
disbursement  of  sup|dy:  all  these  intricate  questions 
were  so  tactfully  handled  by  the  younger  Crewe,  that  he 
was  once  more  voted  to  the  Chair  when  Charles  I  ascended 
the  throne.  He  now  sat  for  Gatton,  in  Suirey,  a  small 
borough,  as  notorious  in  later  times  as  even  Old  Sarum. 
Its  political  history,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  great 
Reform  Kll,  excited  Lord  Rosebeiy's  scathing  ridicule 
in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  he  did 
not  surest  that  Gatton  was  corrupt  when  a  Crewe  sat 
for  it. 

Charles's  first  Parliament,  holding  that  the  refusal  of 
supplies  to  the  Crown  was  its  most  potent  weapon 
against  the  abuses  of  prerogative,  would  cmly  grant  a 
bc^arly  £140,000,  by  way  of  subsidy.  It  was  there- 
fore dissolved  after  a  session  of  less  than  three  months. 
To  Thomas  Crewe  succeeded  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  son 
of  Sir  Hoyle  Finch,  of  Eastwell,  Kent,  and  member 
for  the  City  of  London.^  His  brief  term  of  ofBce  was 
marked  by  an  increasing  boldness  on  the  part  of  the 
Commons,  as  instanced  by  the  impeachment  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  King's  prime  favourite.  It  was  managed  by 
that  trio  of  patriots,  EHot,  Pym,  and  Dudley  Digues.* 
Sir  John  EUot,  writing  in  1625,  spoke  of  the  Speaker- 
ship as  being  then  r^;arded  by  the  general  body  of 
members  as  "  an  office  frequently  filled  by  nullities, 
men  selected  for  mere  Court  convenience,"  nor  was  the 
charge  altogether  an  unjust  one. 

Eliot  came  into  collision  with  the  Chair  when  Sir  John 

*  Of  which  he  wu  al»  Recorder. 

*  Eliot  and  Digges  were  aireeted,  but  their  impcisoiimeiit  was  held 
by  the  Jndicatnre  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege. 
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Finch,  cousin  to  the  Sir  Heneage  above  mentioned, 
filled  the  post  in  the  tbiid  Parliament  of  this  reign; 
the  first,  by  the  way,  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell,  then 
only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  had  a  seat.  Sir  John 
Ehot,  desiring  to  raise  a  question  on  the  subject  of 
tonnage  and  poundage.  Finch,  who  was  a  veiy  nervous 
man,  refused  to  put  it  on  the  ground  that  the  King 
had  commanded  the  House  to  adjourn.  Eliot  then 
read  the  remonstrance  for  himself,  and  on  the  Speaker 
rising  to  adjourn  the  debate,  he  was  forced  back  into  the 
Chair  by  Denzil  Holies  and  some  other  members.  Holies 
exclaiming  :  "  That  by  God's  wounds  he  should  sit  there 
till  it  pleased  him  to  rise." '  The  Speaker  then  burst 
into  tears,  saying  :  "  I  will  not  say  I  will  not,  but  that  I 
dare  not."  Straightway  the  House  adopted  the  substance 
of  Eliot's  motion,  and  shortly  afterwards  ParUament  was 
dissolved,  not  to  meet  again  for  eleven  years. 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  whidi  tears  started 
to  this  nervous  Speaker's  eyes.  A  royal  message  of 
5  June,  r628,  commandirLg  the  Conunons  not  to 
meddle  with  affairs  of  State  or  to  asperse  the  King's 
ministers,  having  been  read  in  the  House,  Eliot  rose 
ostensibly  to  rebut  the  implied  charge  of  im|dicating 
ministers.  The  Speaker,  apprehending  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ii^ham,  cried  whilst  he  faltered  out :  "  There  is  a 
command  laid  upon  me  to  interrupt  anyone  that  should 
go  about  to  lay  aspersion  on  the  Ministers  of  State." 
Eliot  then  resumed  his  seat,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
Speaker  brought  down  a  conciliatory  message  from  the 
King. 

>  ParUamtniary  HUlory,  Vol,  II,  p.  487. 
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That  Finch  was  the  creature  of  the  Crown  appears 
certain  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  jut^ment  in  the  Ship  Money  case — ^that 
monstrous  exaction  never  intended  to  be  spent  wholly  on 
ships.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  quite  unable  to  stem  the 
risit^  tide  of  popular  indignation,  which  found  its  ade- 
quate expression  in  the  right  of  free  speech  so  forcibly 
ccmtended  for  by  Pym,  Hzimpden,  and  Coke  until  it 
became  a  reahty,  and  not  the  sham  it  had  been  under 
the  Tudors.  But  there  is  this  much  excuse  to  be  made 
for  Finch,  that  no  Speaker  before  his  time  had  ever  be^i 
confronted  with  so  many  dif&culties. 

On  7  June,  1628,  the  very  day  on  which  Charles  I 
gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  that  bulwark  of  English 
Constitutional  liberty — the  Petition  of  Right— a  strong 
Committee  of  the  Commons  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  of  Supply.  It  numbered 
thirty 'two  members,  including  an  ex -Speaker  and  a 
future  one  in  Coke  eind  Glanville,  Selden,  the  most  famous 
jurist  in  Europe,*  Fym,  Sir  John  Eliot,  and  Sir  Dudley 

I  The  "  great  dictator  of  learning  of  the  English  nation  "  was  the 
title  by  which  S«Iden  was  known,  not  only  at  home,  bat  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Some  of  his  political  opinions  have  been  quoted  in  recent  dis- 
cussions of  the  great  Constitutional  question  now  agitating  the  public 
mind.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  inappropriate  to  recall  the  views 
which  he  entertained  on  the  relations  of  the  two  Houses. 

"  There  be  but  two  erroneous  opinions  in  the  House  of  Conunons : 
That  the  Lords  sit  only  for  themselves,  when  the  truth  is,  they  sit  as 
well  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  second  error  is,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  are  to  begin  to  give  subsidies,  yet  if  the  Lords  dissent,  they 
can  give  no  money." 

In  anotiier  remarkable  passage,  dealing  with  the  composition  of  the 
hereditary  chamber,  he  said : 

"The  Lords  that  are  ancient  we  honour,  because  we  know  not 
whence  they  come ;  but  the  new  ones  we  slight,  because  we  know 
their  beginning,"  (Seldtn's  TaM»  Tali,  edited  by  S.  W.  Singer, 
1847-) 
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Pigges.  Coke,  then  in  bis  seventy-seventh  year,  but 
in  fan  possession  of  his  remaricaUe  powers,  was 
Cbatnnan,  and  on  the  next  sitting  day  he  reported  the 
findings  of  the  Committee  to  the  House.  The  form  of 
words,  omitting  the  assent  of  the  Lords  to  a  money  grant, 
and  requiring  only  thax  assent  to  the  Bill  founded 
upcm  such  grant  to  clothe  it  with  the  form  of  law, 
bad  been  altered  three  years  before  and  accepted 
by  the  Upper  House  without  demur ;  ^lile  in  1626 
a  Supply  Bill,  with  a  similarly  worded  preamble,  was 
only  lost  owing  to  the  premature  dissolution  of  I^lia- 
ment. 

In  1628  the  popular  indignation  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  beheved  by 
the  Commons  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  recent 
straining  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  was  at  the  flood-tide. 
Coke  denotmced  him  by  name  as  "  the  grievance  of 
grievances,"  and  it  was  felt  that  the  rights  of  the  repre- 
sentative Chamber  in  the  matter  of  finance  stood  in  need 
of  more  explicit  and  emphatic  assertion.  A  few  days 
later  *  a  free  conference  between  the  two  Houses  was 
appointed  to  be  held  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  at  which 
Coke,  Glanville,  and  Hakewil,  the  latter  a  l^al  antiquary 
deeply  versed  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  Parliament, 
were  to  speak  on  bdialf  of  the  Commons.  Unfortunately 
the  names  of  the  Lords'  representatives  are,  contrary 
to  custom,  not  given  in  their  own  joumaL  On  17  June 
the  conference  took  place,  not  in  the  place  first  appointed, 
but  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  at  it  the  Lords  made  formal 
complaint  of  the  wording  of  the  preamble,  "  Wherein 
they  were  excluded,  contrary  to  ancient  precedents,  thot^h 

*  Oa  13  Jnne. 
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ihe  last  were  not  so."^  They  intimated  their  desire  to  have 
the  name  of  the  Commons  struck  out  of  the  preamble, 
requesting  the  Lower  House  to  show  warrant  for  the 
insertion,  as  they,  on  their  part,  were  prepared  to  show 
cause  for  the  omission.  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  whose 
rffle  in  life  seems  to  have  been,  though  with  indifierent 
success,  to  mediate  between  the  King  and  the  popular 
leaders,  had  previously  been  instructed  by  the  Peers  to 
signify  at  the  conference  "  the  great  care  the  Lords  had 
had,  all  this  Parliament,  to  continue  a  good  correspond- 
ency between  both  Houses,  which  is  best  done  where 
nothing  is  intrenched  upon  either  House  ;  to  show  them, 
that  in  the  front*  of  the  Bill  of  Subsidies,  which 
they  lately  sent  up,  the  Commons  are  only  named ; 
whereas  in  many  precedents  (but'  only  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment) it  is ;  *  neither  naming  the  Lords  nor  yet  the 
Commons  ;  That  the  Lords  conceived  this  rather  to  have 
happened  by  some  slip,  than  done  of  set  purpose ;  To 
move  them,  that  the  word*  may  be  struck  out,  for  as 
the  Commons  give  their  subsidies  for  themselves  and  for 
the  representative  body  of  the  Kingdom,  so  the  Lords 
have  the  dispo^tion  of  their  own." 

The  Journals  of  the  Conunons  state  expressly  that 
"  this  course  was  not  liked,  as  being  of  a  dangerous 
example,  in  point  of  consequence  " ;  and  a  ftirther  mes- 
sage was  delivered  to  the  Peers  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 

I  An  allusion  apparently  intended  to  refer  to  the  alteratians  whicb 
had  been  made  in  1625  and  1626. 

*  Or  preamble. 

*  We.  Your  Majesty's  most  ttnnible  and  loyal  anbjects,  in  yoor 
High  Conrt  of  Parliament  assembled,  etc 
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the  wording  of  which  is  so  carious  as  to  deserve  quota- 
tion in  iull : — 

"  There  is  nothing  more  desired  by  that '  House  than 
the  good  coDcorrence  between  the  Lords  and  them, 
which  they  esteem  an  Earthly  Paradise.  They  have  en- 
tered into  consideration  of  the  proposition  to  omit  the 
words  *  The  Commons  '  in  the  Subsidy  Bill,  which  they 
find  to  be  a  matter  of  greater  consequence  than  can  be 
suddenly  resolved  on.  But  to-morrow  morning  they  will 
consider  of  it,  and  return  an  answer  with  all  the  con- 
venient speed  they  can." 

A  dramatic  surprise  was  in  store.  A  deadlock  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  was  averted  by  the  Lords  passing 
the  Bill  as  it  stood,'  and  as  soon  as  the  Commons  learnt 
of  it  they  sent  the  following  magnanimous  message 
to  their  late  opponents  : — 

"  That,  after  the  Conference  yesterday  touching  the 
amendment  of  the  Subsidy  Bill  propounded  by  the  Lords, 
they  took  the  same  presently  into  their  consideration, 
with  a  full  intent  to  have  proceeded  therein  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  were  prevented  by  a  constant  report  that  their 
Lordships  had  passed  and  voted  the  said  BUI  of  Subsidies. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  the  Commons  have  thought  good  to 
signify  unto  their  Lordships,  that  they  will  always  en- 
deavour to  continue  a  good  correspondency  with  their 
Lordships,  knowing  well  that  the  good  concurrence  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  is  the  very  heartstring  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  they  shall  be  ever  as  zealous  of  their 
Lordships'  Privileges  as  of  thdr  own  rights." 

Whilst  the  crisis  was  still  tmdetennined  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Peers^to  a 

>  Tbe  Commons. 

*  JouhmU  of  tht  Horn*  of  LorOt,  i  j  June,  1638,  V^.  Ill,  p.  860. 
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statement  made  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons/ 
who  declared  that  he*  had  said  at  his  own  table  :  "  Tush, 
it  makes  no  matter  what  the  Commons  or  Parliament 
doth ;  for,  without  my  leave  and  authority,  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  touch  the  hair  of  a  dog."  The  Duke 
asked  leave  to  move  that  the  member  in  question 
shoold  be  called  upon  to  prove  fais  words,  as  not  only 
had  he  never  uttered  them,  but  that  they  were  never 
so  much  as  in  his  thoughts.'  The  next  day  he  returned 
to  the  charge,  adding  that  Mr.  Lewkenor  had  acknow- 
ledged having  made  use  of  the  words  attributed  to  him, 
though  he  refused  to  name  his  informant. 

After  the  Conference  was  over,  the  Duke  again  ap- 
pealed to  the  Peers  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  same 
protest  before  the  Commons  as  he  had  made  in  the 
Hoiise  of  Lords.  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  was  instructed 
to  intimate  his  desire  to  the  Lower  House,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  any  such  dramatic  appearance 
as  his  entrance  at  the  Bar  would  have  given  rise  to.* 
The  Duke's  tmpopularity  seems  to  have  been  at  its 
summit  all  through  the  crisis  of  June,  1628,  and,  signifi- 
cantly enough,  on  the  same  day  that  the  deadlock  be- 
tween Lords  and  Commons  was  averted  a  prot^£  of  his. 
Dr.  John  Lambe,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  mob  of  London 
apprentices,  and  a  couplet,  illustrating  the  vindictive 
feeling  which  prevailed  against  his  patron,  was  hawked 
about  the  town  and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth : — 
"  Let  Chailes  and  George  do  what  they  can. 
The  Duke  shall  die  like  Doctor  Lambe." 

■  Ur.  Lewkenor.      ■  The  Duke.      ■  Lords  Journals.  i8  June.  t6aS. 

*  There  weie  two  members  named  Lewkeoor  in  the  House  at  this 
time.  Richard,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Sussex,  and  Christopher,  member 
forMidhuTst. 
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As  an  the  world  knows,  Buckingham  fell  by  an  assasan's 
knife,  at  Portsmouth,  only  two  months  later. 

One  further  fact  concerning  this  memorable  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses  must  be  placed  on  record.  The 
Speaker,  Sir  John  Finch,  was  prevented,  on  the  day  of 
the  prorogatitm,  from  carrying  up  the  Subsidy  Bill  to 
the  Lords  for  the  Royal  Assent,  according  to  ancient 
custom.  He  was  thus  debarred  from  making  a  speech 
to  the  Throne  and  alluding  to  the  victory  won  by  the 
Commons  in  the  matter  of  finance.  To  which,  the 
Journal  states,  "  much  exception  was  taken."  Finch's 
last  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  —  he  had 
succeeded  Lord  Coventry  as  Lord  Keeper — was  when 
he  appeared  at  the  Bar  in  1640,  after  being  im- 
peached by  the  Long  Parliament.  Though  he  spoke  in 
his  own  defence,  and  spoke  well,  he  did  not  await  the 
conclusion  of  the  indictment,  but  fled  to  The  Hague, 
where  he  died  in  1660.^ 

The  Speaker  of  the  "  Short  Parhament "  came  of  a 
very  ancient  West  of  England  family,  and  it  is  strange 
that  Sir  John  Glanville's  election  should  have  received 
the  royal  approbation,  for  he  was  known  to  have  been 
opposed  to  the  Court,  and,  in  a  former  House,  he 
had  prepared  a  protest  against  arbitrary  dissolution. 
Possibly  during  the  period  of  personal  government 
his  convictions  had  undergone  modification.  Great 
changes  in  popular  feeling  had,  indeed,  taken  place 
in  those  elevoi  years  in  which  Charles  had  essayed  to 
rule  without  Constitutional  assistance.     Hampden  had 

'  The  fiist  article  in  his  impeachment  was  hia  arbrtraiy  conduct 
in  the  Chair  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  John  Eliot's  motion  on  tonnage 
and  poundage.  He  is  bnried  in  St.  Martin's  Chnrcb,  near  Canterbmy, 
under  a  atupendona  marble  monument. 
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become  a  popular  hero  through  his  opposition  to  ship 
money ;  the  abuse  of  justice  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
had  sunk  deep  into  the  pubUc  mind ;  StrafEord  had  been 
recalled  from  Ireland  to  give  the  King  counsel  in  his  dire 
necessity ;  and,  though  Coke  and  Eliot  were  dead  and 
Holies  was  no  longer  a  member,  Hampden  and  Pym  re- 
mained  the  indomitable  champions  of  English  liberty 
when  Glanville  succeeded  to  the  Chair. 

His  teniffe  of  it  was  too  brief  for  fame ;  but  a  very  sin- 
gular story  of  his  private  life  deserves  to  be  rescued  from 
oblivion.  His  elder  brother,  Francis,  a  profligate  and  a 
spendthrift,  had  been  cut  ofE  with  the  proverbial  shilling 
by  his  father,  and  when  the  will  was  read  it  had  such  an 
efiect  upon  the  son's  mind  that  he  retired  from  society 
and  became  a  changed  man.  One  day  Sir  John,  seeing 
the  alteration  in  his  brother's  mode  of  life,  invited  him 
to  dine  at  his  house,  and  placing  a  dish  before  him,  re- 
quested him  to  take  ofE  the  cover  and  help  himself  to 
the  contents.  To  the  surprise  of  all  present,  it  was  found 
to  contain  the  title  deeds  of  the  family  estate  of  Kil- 
worthy,  with  a  formal  conveyance  from  the  Speaker  to 
his  elder  brother.  Nor  was  this  the  only  disinterested 
action  of  Glanville's  life,  for  he  is  said  to  have  reclaimed 
the  celebrated  Sir  Matthew  Hale  from  an  idle  and  dis- 
solute life  to  become  a  great  pleader  and  a  greater 
judge." 

When  the  Long  Parhament  was  about  to  assemble, 

*  Sir  John  Glanville's  portrait  is  in  the  Speaker's  collection,  and 
tture  is  another  likeness  by  an  unknown  artist  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  painted  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  ex-Speaker  of  the  Short 
Parliament  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  from  1645  to  164S.  Some 
of  his  speeches  are  contained  in  Rushworth's  CMeetions.  He  was 
bnried  at  Broad- Hin ton,  Wilts. 
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Charles  I  designed  the  post  of  Speaker  for  Sir  Thomas 
Gardiner,  but,  as  he  failed  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
House,  William  LenthaU,  by  the  merest  accident,  was 
chosen  in  his  stead ;  504  members  being  returned  to 
serve  at  Westminster,  of  whom  more  than  half  had 
sat  in  the  previous  Parliament.  The  remarkable  man 
who  was  called  to  the  Chair  in  November,  1640,  was 
bom  in  1591,  not  at  Henley-on-Thames  as  has  been 
generally  supposed,  but  at  Hasely  in  Oxfordshire,  of 
paraits  whose  lineage  in  that  county  can  be  traced 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  LenthaU  married  the 
heiress  of  Pjrpard  of  Lachford.  He  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  at  Thame  grammar  school  under 
Richard  Bourchier,  and  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old 
he  was  entered  at  St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  was  called  to 
the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1616,  and  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  Member  for  Woodstock  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment of  James  I.  He  therefore  sat  for  some  years  in  the 
House  with  the  redoubtable  Coke. 

Having  prospered  at  the  Bar,  he  bought  Besselsldgh, 
in  Berkshire,  frora  the  ancient  family  of  Fettyplace,  in 
1633,  a  property  which  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  descendants. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  paid  the  Cavalier  Lord 
Falkland,  it  is  beheved  under  an  assumed  name,  £7000 
for  Burford  Priory,  the  house  with  v^ch  his  name  will 
always  be  chiefly  associated.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Evans, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  cousin  of  Lord  Falkland. 
The  statement  that  Burford  was  acquired  for  him  by 
the  Parliament  appears  to  be  untrue.  However  that 
may  be,  he  was  living  in  the  town  for  some  years  before 
he  became  the  owner  of  the  Priory. 

Nearly  every  modem  writer  who  has  treated  the  sub- 
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ject  of  Parliamentary  history  and  control  has  lauded 
Lenthall  to  the  skies.  Yet  the  opinion  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries  was  decidedly  imfavourable.  Claren- 
don thought  him  "  in  all  respects  very  unequal  to 
the  work ;  and  not  knowing  how  to  preserve  his  own 
dignity,  or  to  restrain  the  hcence  and  exorbitance 
of  others,  his  weakness  contributed  as  much  to  the 
growing  mischiefs  as  the  maUce  of  the  principal  con- 
trivers." 

D'Ewes,  who  sat  under  him  from  1640  until  ejected 
from  the  House  by  Pride's  Purge,  was  suspicious  of  bis 
honesty,  and  bemg  himself  a  recognised  authority  on 
questions  of  Parliamentary  procedure  and  etiquette,  he 
was  a  vigilant  and  unsparing  critic  of  his  conduct 
in  the  Chair,  until  it  was  more  than  hinted  that  the 
Member  for  Sudbury,  and  not  the  Speaker,  was  the 
right  man  to  settle  questions  of  order,  and  to  com- 
pose jarring  discords  in  debate.  On  one  occasion  he 
reminded  Lenthall  that  it  was  his  duty  to  read  to  the 
House  a  message  from  the  King,  which  he  was  about  to 
delegate  to  the  Clerk.  Alternately  patronising  and  criti- 
cising, D'Ewes  would  have  been  a  thorn  in  any  Speaker's 
side,  and  during  the  early  days  of  the  Long  Parhament 
Lenthall  must  often  have  longed  to  be  rid  of  him. 

Sir  H.  Mildmay  was  another  member  who  treated  him 
with  scant  courtesy.  He  dared  to  say  in  his  place  that 
the  Speaker  should  come  down  to  the  House  in  good 
time.  On  which  Lenthall,  in  a  sudden  access  of  passion, 
threw  down  a  shilling  upon  the  table,  this  being  the 
customary  fine  imposed  on  members  who  came  in  late. 
Bat  if  he  was  not  exactly  loved  in  the  early  days  of  his 
career,  he  was  cordially  hated  by  the  Cavaliers  when  he 
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continued  to  sit  at  Westminster  after  the  deatli  of  the 
King. 

There  was,  however,  one  re^xmsible  official  of  the 
Long  Parliament  i^ose  personal  scruples  proved,  in 
the  hour  of  crisis,  to  be  tenderer  than  those  of  its 
presiding  officer.  This  was  Henry  Elsjnge,  Gerk  oi 
the  House  from  1640  to  1648,  when  he  voluntarily 
relinquished  the  service  of  the  Commons  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  grinding  poverty,  rather  than 
have  it  said  that  he  even  tacitly  concurred  with 
Cromwell  and  the  Army  in  the  trial  and  condenmation 
of  his  Sovereign.  He  ai^>ears  to  have  been  esteemed 
by  men  of  all  shades  of  pohtical  opinion,  and  to  have 
consistently  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  office,  despite 
occasional  difierences  of  opinion  with  the  irrepressible 
D'Ewes,  whose  egregious  vanity  sometimes  brought 
him  into  collision  with  constituted  authority.  Such  was 
Elsynge's  acknowledged  ability  and  discretion  that  in 
the  turbulent  years  precedii^  his  withdrawal  from 
Westminster  quite  as  much  genuine  respect  was  paid  to 
the  impersonal  Clerk  at  the  table  as  to  the  Speaker 
invested  by  the  House  at  large  with  the  traditional 
authority  of  the  Chair. 

Lenthall,  a  consummate  opportunist  throughout  his 
career,  made  the  utmost  possible  use  of  the  tool  he  found 
ready  to  his  hand,  and,  in  the  early  days  of  hi3  power, 
he  was  deeply  indebted  to  Elsynge  for  guidance  and 
advice,  habitually  leaning  upon  him  as  a  prop  to  sup- 
port  his  own  inexperience  in  questions  of  procediirc 
demanding  an  immediate  decision  from  the  Chair. 
What  he  thought  of  his  colleague's  unfailing  devotion 
to  duty  and  high  character  appears  in  the  vindication 
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of  his  own  conduct,  which  he  issued  at  the  Restoration, 
when  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  time  compelled 
him  to  make  tardy  confession  of  his  gains  and  losses  in 
the  service  of  the  State. 

Almost  the  only  mifavonrable  critics,  in  modem  times, 
known  to  the  author  are  John  Forster,  who  in  his 
Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  calls  him  "weak  and  common- 
place," and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  whose  Memoirs 
of  the  Souse  of  Commons  still  afford  such  good  reading. 
But  Townsend  somewhat  overstates  the  case  when  he 
calls  Lenthall  "  a  poor  creature,  the  tame  instrument  of  a 
worse  and  more  vulgar  tyranny,  the  buffeted  tool  of  the 
Army  and  the  Rump,  subdued  to  sit  or  go,  to  remain 
at  home  or  return  to  find  the  doors  of  St.  Stephen's 
shut  or  open,  according  to  the  will  of  his  masters, 
the  officers,  and  at  the  bidding  of  Cromwell."  Rather 
would  we  say,  with  Dr.  Gardiner,  that,  if  not  a  great 
and  heroic  man,  he  knew  what  his  duty  was,  and 
defined  it  in  words  of  singular  force  and  dexterity. 
Great  historical  crises  have  been  determined  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  will  be  determined  hereafter,  not  so 
much  by  men  of  heroic  degree  as  by  men  who  know  what 
duty  is  and  are  prepared  to  act  upon  the  knowledge. 
In  the  case  of  an  office  like  the  Speaker's  there  can  be 
no  posthumous  fame  without  contemporary  appreciation. 
And  this,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  opinions  quoted 
above,  was  accorded  to  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
Long  Parliament  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  Chair.  The  Corporation  of 
Windsor  voted  him  a  gift  of  wine  and  a  sugar-loaf^  in 
the  early  days  of  his  Speakership,  and  similar  presents 
were  showered  upon  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  various 
*  Tigbo  and  Davia,  Annals  of  Windsor,  185S.  Vol.  II,  p.  154- 
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mumcipalities  which  espoused  the  Parliamentary  cause. 
The  inscription  on  his  portrait  in  the  National  Collec- 
tion also  shows  that  it  was  painted  expressty  to  com- 
memorate his  action  in  the  Chair  at  the  time  of  the 
attempted  arrest  of  the  Five  Members. 

Without  any  special  gifts  of  oratory,  Lenthall,  at  a 
time  of  exceptional  difficulty,  impressed  his  personality 
upon  the  House  by  his  eminent  common  soise ;  and, 
althoi^h  his  hmesty  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  off  of 
n^otiations  with  the  King  has  been  called  in  question, 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  by  sheer  force  of  character 
be  preserved,  during  the  twenty  years  in  which  he  was 
in  and  out  of  the  Chair,  the  historic  continuity  of  his 
office,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  monarchy  itself 
suffered  an  interruption.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
avaricious ;  obsessed  by  a  desire  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth ;  *  greedy  of  power  and  rajik ;  and, 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  somewhat  imduly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  importance.  One 
fact  emerges  very  clearly  from  bis  tenure  of  office : 
he  made  rules,  with  the  assistance  of  Elsynge,  for  the 
preservation  of  order  in  debate,  without  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Long  Parliament  would  have  been  even 
more  turbulent  than  they  sometimes  were. 

The  quorum  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  fixed  at  its 
present  number  on  5  January,  1641,  when  Lenthall  had 
not  been  in  the  Chair  more  than  two  months.  As  late 
as  1801  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  limit  to  sixty, 

■  At  one  time  he  held  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  wcxth  £3000  a 
year,  the  Speakerahip  for  which  he  received  ^zooo,  a  commissioiienhq> 
of  the  Great  Seal  luca,  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
^1500:  and  he  was  also  Chambeilain  of  the  City  of  Chester,  a  lucrative 
sinecure  coveted  by  many  lawyers,  before  and  since  Lenthall's  day. 
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but  without  avail,  and  at  forty  it  remains  to  this  day. 
In  the  "Short  Parliament"  LenthaU  was  one  of  the 
committee  on  ship  money  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  grie^rances.  Mr.  Firth,  in  his  admirable  Life 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  states  that  he 
had  occupied  the  Giair,  in  the  absence  of  the  real  Speaker, 
during  one  or  more  debates  in  the  Short  Parliament,  but 
the  official  Journals  *  show  that  it  was  as  Chainnan  of  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  that  he  so  presided, 

Lenthall's  first  complete  session  was  an  index  to  the 
stormy  times  ahead  of  him.  In  one  year  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  the  Triennial  Bill,  a  measure  which  it 
almost  immediately  ignored;  it  impeached  Strafford 
and  Laud;  it  declared  the  levying  of  taxes  without 
consent  to  be  illegal;  it  abolished  the  Star  Chamber; 
and,  after  a  short  recess,  it  sat  for  fifteen  hours  to  pass 
the  Grand  Remonstrance.'  No  wonder  that  the  Speaker 
complained  in  pathetic  tones  to  the  House  of  the  unusual 
length  of  their  sittings.  The  imaccustomed  strain  of  long 
hours  in  the  Chair  told  upon  his  strength ;  he  became 
irritable  and  petulant,  and  after  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year 
of  office  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  tendering  his  resig- 
nation to  the  King. 

Long  sittings  in  the  House  itself  were  not  the  only 
strain  upon  the  Speaker's  patience.  On  a  fast  day, 
piously  observed  by  Parhament  in  Novfember,  1640, 
Dr.  Burgess  and  Master  Marshall  preached  between  them 
before  the  unfortunate  Commons  for  the  space  of  seven 
hours  t  *  and  there  were  occasions  when  the  protracted 

*  ComntOHS  Journals.  33  April,  1640,  VoL  II,  p.  9. 
■  22  November,  1641, 

*  Divfncd  Oeettmnees  of  the  Grtat  and  Happy  Parliament,  1G41, 
p.  4. 
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debates  prevented  the  Speaker  from  going  home  to 
dinner. 

Lenthall's  personal  expenditure  at  this  tirae  was  heavy, 
as  he  entertained  lavishly,  amongst  his  guests  being 
many  courtieis  as  well  as  members  of  the  Lower  House.  ^ 
Early  in  his  career  he  Uved  in  a  house  on  the  site  of 
the  Westminster  Fire  OfBce  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden  ;  but  later  on  he  took  Goring  House,  on  the  site 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  then  a  perfect  rus  in  urbe,  and 
it  was  there  that  most  of  his  entertaining  was  done. 
Sir  John  Lenthall,  his  son,  also  lived  in  the  same  house 
and  seems  to  have  owned  the  freehold  at  one  time. 

On  3  January,  1641-42,  that  misguided  monarch 
Charles  I  desired  to  impeach  the  five  most  prominent 
opponents  of  his  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,* 
and  he  sent  a  message,  delivered  at  the  Bar  of  the  House 
to  the  Speaker,  requiring  from  hjiT'  the  five  members,  that 
they  might  be  arrested,  in  His  Majesty's  name,  on  a 
chaise  of  high  treason.  Lenthfill,  by  command  of  the 
House,  enjoined  them  to  give  attendance  in  the  House 
de  die  in  diem.  On  the  next  day  the  House  met 
early  in  the  morning,  and  considered  in  committee 
the  charges  which  the  King  had  broiight  against 
five  of  its  number.  Notice  was  taken  of  the  muster 
of  armed  men  at  Whitehall  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  At  noon 
the  sitting  was  suspended  "  for  an  hour's  space," 
but  before  it  had  ended  the  King's  design  to  seize  the 
accused  was  unfolded. 

*  On  g  April,  1642,  the  House  voted  Lenthall  a.  sum  of  ^fiooo  in 
consideration  at  his  long  and  strict  attendance  to  duty. 
1  Densil  Holies,  Haselrig,  Pj-m,  Hampden,  and  Strode. 
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Lenthall  returned  to  the  Chaii  between  one  and  two 
o'clock,  when  the  House  resumed  the  discussion  on  the 
gathering  of  armed  men  in  the  precincts  of  Westminster. 
The  five  members  were  then  in  their  places,  uncertain 
whether  to  remain  or  to  depart,  when  news  was  brought 
in  hot  haste  to  the  Speaker  by  a  Mr.  Fiennes  to  the  effect 
that  the  King  was  nearing  Westminster  Hall  at  the  head 
of  a  lai^e  company  of  guards.  Leave  was  given  to  the 
accused  to  withdraw,  bat  they  had  barely  quitted  the 
House  and  reached  the  boats  which  lay  on  the  river  at 
Westminster  Stairs,  when  a  loud  knock  on  the  door 
annoimced  the  entrance  of  the  only  King  of  England  who 
has  ever  penetrated  into  a  House  of  Commons  in  session. 

According  to  Rushworth,  the  Clerk-Assistant,  who  was, 
of  course,  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  events  of  that  memo- 
rable day :  "  His  Majesty  entered  the  House,  and  as 
he  passed  up  towards  the  Chair,  he  cast  his  eye  on  the 
ri^t  hand  near  the  Bar  of  the  House,  where  Mr.  Pym 
used  to  sit ;  but  His  Majesty  not  seeing  him  there 
(knowii^  him  well)  went  up  to  the  Chair,  and  said, '  By 
your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  borrow  your  Chair  a 
little ' ;  whereupon  the  Speaker  came  out  of  the  Chair, 
and  His  Majesty  stepped  into  it.  After  he  had  stood  in 
the  Chair  awhile,  casting  his  eye  upon  the  members  as 
they  stood  up  uncovered,  but  could  not  discern  any  of 
the  five  members  to  be  there — ^nor,  indeed,  were  they 
easy  to  be  discerned  (had  they  been  there)  among  so 
many  bare  faces  all  standing  up  together, 

"  Then  His  Majesty  made  this  speech  : — 

" '  Gentlemen, 

"  '  I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion  of  coming  unto  you. 
Yesterday  I  sent  a  Serjeant-at-arms  upon  a  very  im- 
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portant  occasion,  to  apprehend  some  that  by  my  com- 
mand were  accused  of  Hi^  Treason ;  whereunto  I  did 
expect  obedience,  and  not  a  message.  And  I  must  de- 
cl^  unto  you  here,  that  albeit  no  king  that  ever  was 
in  England,  shall  be  more  careful  of  your  privilege,  to 
maintain  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  than  I  shall 
be,  yet  you  must  know  that  in  cases  of  treason,  no  person 
halii  a  privilege.  And  therefore  I  am  come  to  Imow  if 
any  of  tiiese  persons  that  were  accused  are  here.' 

"  Then,  casting  his  eyes  upon  all  the  members  in  the 
House,  he  said,  '  I  do  not  see  any  of  them ;  I  think  I 
should  know  them.' 

" '  For  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  so  long  as 
these  persons  that  I  have  acctised  (for  no  slight  crime, 
but  for  treason)  are  here,  I  cannot  expect  that  this 
House  win  be  in  the  right  way  that  I  do  heartily 
wish  it.  Therefore  I  am  come  to  tell  you,  that  I  must 
have  them,  wheresoever  I  find  them.' 

"  Then  His  Majesty  said,  *  Is  Mr.  Pym  here  ? '  To 
which  nobody  gave  answer.  '  Well,  since  I  see  all  my 
birds  are  flown,  I  do  expect  from  you,  that  you  shall 
send  them  unto  me,  as  soon  as  they  return  hither.  But 
I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did  intend 
any  force,  but  shall  proceed  against  them  in  a  legal  and 
fair  way,  for  I  never  meant  any  other. 

"  '  And  now  since  I  see  I  cannot  do  what  I  came  for, 
I  think  this  no  imfit  occasion  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
formerly.  That  whatsoever  I  have  done  in  favour,  and  to 
the  good  of  my  subjects,  I  do  mean  to  maintain  it. 

"  '  I  will  trouble  you  no  more,  but  tell  you  I  do  expect 
as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  House,  you  will  send  them 
to  me ;  otherwise  I  must  take  my  own  course  to  find 
them.' " 

When  the  King  was  lookii^  about  the  House,  the 
Speaker  standing  below  by  the  Chair,  His  Majesty  asked 
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him  whether  any  of  these  persons  were  in  the  House  ? 
whether  he  saw  any  of  them  ?  and  where  they  were  ?  To 
which  the  Speaker,  falling  oa  his  knees,  thus  answered  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

"  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak 
in  this  place,  but  as  the  House  is  pleased  to  direct  me, 
whose  servant  I  am  here  ;  and  I  humbly  beg  Your  Ma- 
jesty's  pardon,  that  I  cannot  give  any  other  answer  than 
this,  to  what  Your  Majesty  is  pleEised  to  demand  of  me." 

The  Kii^,  having  concluded  his  speech,  went  out  of 
the  House,  which  by  this  time  was  in  great  disorder, 
and  many  cried  out,  so  that  he  might  hear,  "  Privilege  I 
Privilege  !  "  Fortimately  for  posterity,  Rushworth,  on 
this  occasion,  disr^arded  the  condition  of  his  appoint- 
ment on  25  April,  1640,  namely :  "  That  he  shall  not 
take  any  notes  here  without  the  precedent  directions 
and  command  of  this  House,  but  only  of  the  orders  and 
reports  made  to  this  House."  On  the  contrary,  whilst 
the  hand  of  Elsynge,  his  ofBcial  superior,  was  stayed  by 
doubt,  Rushworth  took  down  the  King's  words  in  short- 
hand, and  also  the  memorable  reply  which  he  received  from 
Lenthall.  The  accuracy  of  his  notes  is  unquestionable,  as 
the  King,  baffled  and  perplexed  as  he  was  when  standing 
on  the  step  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  had  noticed  Rush- 
worth's  pen  at  work  and  sent  for  the  report  of  the  words 
so  noted  down,  returning  it  to  him  with  corrections. 
The  incidents  of  this  single  day  inspired  John  Forster, 
the  biographer  of  Dickens,  with  material  for  an  entire 
volume.  Soon  after  this  unique  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Commons  Chsirles  left  Whitehall, 
never  to  return  to  it  till  he  came  there  to  die;  and 
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on  the  final  disruption  between  Crown  and  Farliam^it 
the  only  course  which  remained  was  the  arbitrament  of 
arms. 

In  June,  1642,  the  Speaker  gave  a  horse  and  fifty 
pounds  in  money  in  defence  of  the  Parliament,  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  trend  of  his  pohtical  convictions, 
and  in  direct  contrast  to  the  fulsome  language  in  which 
he  had  addressed  the  Throne  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
session  of  1641.  In  that  speech,  reported  in  full  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  2  December,  he  said  :— 

"  Give  me  leave  here,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  to  sum 
up  the  sense  of  eleven  months'  observation,  without  in- 
termission (scarce)  of  a  day,  nay  an  hour  in  that  day, 
to  the  hazard  of  life  and  fortune,  and  to  reduce  all  into 
this  conclusion :  The  endeavouxs  of  your  Commons 
assembled,  guided  by  your  pious  and  religious  example, 
is  to  preserve  Religion  in  its  purity,  without  mixture  or 
composition,  against  these  subtle  invaders  ;  and,  with 
our  hves  and  fortunes,  to  establish  these  Thrones  to  your 
sacred  person,  and  those  beams  of  Majesty  your  Royal 
progeny,  against  treason  and  rebeUion." 

Lentball  probably  participated  in  the  spohation  of 
Whitehall  Palace,  and  he  secured  for  his  own  collection  a 
portrait  of  the  King,  by  Vandyck,^  and  a  group,  in  the 
manner  of  Holbein,  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  family. 
This  latter  picture  hung  at  Burford  Priory  for  many 
years,  and  after  being  sold  in  1833,  it  reappeared  at 
Christie's  during  the  present  year,*  when  it  fetched  950 
guineas  at  auction. 

Some  of  the  Speaker's  biographers  have  assimied, 
quite  erroneously,  that  he  secured  for  the  gallery  at 

^  Sometimes  stated,  however,  to  have  been  a  gift  to  the  Speaker 
from  the  Sovereign.  ■  1910. 
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Burford  some  of  the  pictures  removed  from  Hampton 
Court  at  this  period.  In  makii^  this  statement  they 
were  probably  unaware  that  Lenthall  owned  a  large 
landed  property  in  Herefordshire,  also  called  Hampton 
Court,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  family 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Sir  Roland  Lenthall, 
Blaster  of  the  Robes  to  that  sovereign,  and  who  fought  at 
Agincourt,  had  licence  to  embattle  his  manor-house  £md 
to  impark  a  thousand  acres,  and  from  his  brother  Walter, 
whose  will  was  dated  in  1421,  the  Speaker  was  seventh 
in  direct  descent.  A  curious  portrait,  painted  on  panel, 
presented  by  Henry  IV  to  Sir  Roland,  is  still  preserved 
at  Besselsleigh,  together  with  the  bulk  of  the  pictures 
from  Burford,  an  interesting  collection  of  Stuart  reUcs, 
includii^  a  glove  of  Charles  I,  the  Speaker's  walking- 
stick,  a  portrait  group  of  himself  and  his  family  by 
Dobson,  and  a  great  number  of  rare  Civil  War  tracts  and 
pamphlets.  The  canopy  of  the  Chair  which  L^ithall 
filled  with  such  distinction  weis  presented  by  him  to 
Radley  Church,  near  his  Berkshire  estate,  at  the  Resto- 
ration. Though  black  with  age,  it  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  is  in  all  probabihty  the  oldest  piece  of 
Parliamentary  furniture  in  existence. 

Lenthall  continued  to  preside  over  the  House  until 
26  July,  1647,  when,  the  Army  and  the  Parliament 
having  quarrelled,  both  Lords  and  Conunons  and  the 
City  were  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  military  party, 
which  had,  by  that  time,  become  a  highly  organised 
political  association.  The  Speaker,  acting  on  a  hint 
conveyed  to  bim  by  Rushworth,  abandoned  his  post  and 
left  London,  fearing  the  violence  of  the  mob.  On  the 
same  day  the  Common  Council  appeared  at  Westminster 
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and  compelled  the  two  Houses  by  threats  to  resdnd  thdr 
late  votes,  Cromwell  and  the  army  being  the  absolute 
masters  of  the  situation. 

"  Several  members  having  been  desired  by  the  House 
to  repair  to  the  Speaker's  house,'  reported  that  ffir. 
Speaker  was  not  to  be  heard  of,  that  he  had  not  lodged 
at  his  house  that  ni^t,  but  was  gone  out  of  town  yester- 
day morning."* 

On  6  Ai^ust  the  truants  returned  with  the  army 
for  escort,  and  LenthaU  was  back  in  the  Chair  he  had  so 
recently  deserted.  An  ordinance  annulling  all  orders 
"  made  or  pretended  to  be  made  "  in  his  absence  was 
promptly  passed,  and  Pride's  Piu^e,  the  real  object  of 
which  was  to  exclude  the  Presbyterians  from  the  House 
as  being  too  favourable  to  the  King,  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber, 1648,  apparently  without  articulate  protest  from  the 
Speaker.  It  has  often  been  stated  by  unauthoritative 
writers  that  in  the  previous  August  Lenthall  gave  his 
casting  vote  in  favour  of  breaking  off  n^otiations  with 
the  King  in  the  Isle  of  VWght  on  the  basis  of  the 
Hampton  Court  proposals.  Neither  Dr.  Gardiner,  in  his 
exhaustive  History  of  the  Civil  War,  nor  Professor  Firth,  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  makes  any  allusion 
to  this  supposed  discreditable  incident  in  his  career ;  and 
the  present  writer  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  both 
debate  and  division  as  the  phantom  of  some  partisan 
brain.  However,  on  searching  the  official  Journal  for 
the  year  in  question,  he  found  that  on  28  July — ^not  in 
the  month  of  August — the  Speaker  did  give  a  cast- 
ing vote,  but  only  on  a  minor  and  immaterial  issue 

I  Goring  Honse,  in  Pimlico,  now  Bnckiaghain  Palace. 
*  Commons  JoviwUs,  29  Joly.  1647. 
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connected  with  a  more  important  decision  of  the  House. 
On  the  question  being  put :  "  That  a  Treaty  be  had  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  with  the  King  in  person,  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  both  Houses  upon  all  the  proposi- 
tions presented  to  him  at  Hampton  Court,  for  the  taking 
away  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  and  for  settling  of  a  safe 
and  well-grounded  Peace,"  a  member,  unnamed,  moved 
that  the  words  "  and  not  elsewhere  "  be  added  after  the 
words  "  Isle  of  VWght "  to  the  question  already  proposed 
from  the  Chair.  On  a  division  being  taken,  fifty-seven 
were  found  to  have  voted  for  the  inclusion  of  those 
words,  and  fifty-six  against.  A  Mr.  Askew,  who  was  in 
the  Gallery  at  the  time,  and '  who  withdrew  into  the 
Committee  Chamber  without  having  declared  upon  which 
side  he  wished  his  vote  to  be  recorded,  was  ordered  by 
the  Speaker  to  make  his  choice,  and  havii^  given  his 
vote  with  the  Yeas,*  the  numbers  became  equal,  fifty- 
seven  on  either  side.  The  Speaker  then  gave  his  casting 
vote,  but  only  against  the  addition  of  the  words  "  and 
not  elsewhere  " ;  and  on  the  Main  Question  being  put, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  "  that  a  Treaty  be  con- 
cluded," etc.  etc.,  in  the  terms  of  the  original  motion.* 

Whilst  Lenthall  must  therefore  be  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  having  influenced  the  decision  of  the  House  at 
a  critical  moment  in  the  King's  fortunes,  he  cannot  be 
wholly  exonerated  from  a  suspicion  of  double  dealing  at 
this  period  in  the  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Parliament,  as  there  is  evidence  of  his  having  been  en- 
gaged in  secret  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  question  of  resuming  nego- 

>  Sie  in  the  original  Joamal ,  bnt  the  sense  requires  the  substitntioii 
of  the  word  "Noes"  for  "Yeas," 
*  Commons  Joumalt,  VoL  V,  p.  650. 
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tiations  with  his  royal  father  was  hftTiging  in  the  balance. 
Manning,  though  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  con- 
sulted the  Journals  of  the  House  when  he  wrote  his  book 
on  the  lives  of  the  Speakers,  gives  an  inaccurate  version 
of  the  facts  related  above,  and  treats  Lenthall's  vote  as 
if  it  had  turned  the  scales  in  favotir  of  the  King,  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  it  did  not. 

It  was,  however,  Lenthall's  casting  vote  which  saved 
the  life  of  Lord  Goring ; '  and  the  humanity  and  course 
which  he  displayed  in  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
more  powerful  party,  which  was  in  favour  of  sending 
Norwich  to  the  scaffold,  probably  induced  him,  on  his 
deathbed,  to  issue  a  public  apology  for  his  attitude  at 
the  King's  trial.  After  Goring's  reprieve  the  Speaker 
was  invited  to  a  banquet  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  re- 
sted to  him  the  civic  sword,  an  honour  usually  paid  to 
Royalty  alone. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Conraionwealth  the 
nation  was  not  truly  represented  at  Westminster,  and 
the  rift  between  the  Army  and  the  Parliament  broad- 
ened in  consequence.  A  Bill  was  brought  in,  with 
Cromwell's  approval,  to  fix  a  time  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  existing  House,  as  many  of  his  adherents  were 
beginning  to  chafe  under  the  uncontrolled  rule  of  a 
single  chamber.  During  the  Dutch  war  the  Army  be- 
came still  more  disaffected,  until  it  was  rumoured  that 
Cromwell  was  meditating  the  restoration  of  monarchical 
government  tmder  another  guise.  "  What  if  a  man 
should  take  upon  himself  to  be  King  I "  he  said  to 
Whitdocke,  realising,  as  he  did,  that  the  rivalry  between 
the  Army  and  the  Parliament  cotild  not  be  indefinitely 
prolonged  without  grave  danger  to  the  State. 
'  Afterwaids  Earl  of  Ncvwich. 
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.  antagonistic  to  the  supremacy  of  an  army, 
and  this  was  the  condition  which  Cromwell  had  to  take 
seriously  into  account  when,  in  1653,  he  determined  to 
get  lid  of  the  existii^  House  of  Commons,  lest  the  Army, 
which  had  made  him  what  he  was,  should  instal  Lam- 
bert, the  second  man  in  England  and  the  darUng  of  the 
soldiery,  in  his  place.  After  he  had  addressed  a  meetii^ 
of  of&cers  at  the  Cockpit,  in  the  month  of  April,  urging 
the  reform  of  the  reahn,  but  not  with  the  existing  Parha- 
ment,  news  was  brought  to  him  at  Whitehall  that  the 
House  was  disposed  to  bring  its  existence  to  a  close.  The 
rumour  proved  to  be  untrue,  for  the  House  was  busily 
engaged  in  passing  a  Bill  designed  to  perpetuate  its 
authority.  Once  his  mind  was  made  up  Cromwell  acted 
at  once.  He  marched  a  file  of  musketeers  down  to  the 
House,  and  stationed  them  at  the  very  spot  where 
Charles  I's  guard  had  remained  stationed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  attempted  arrest  of  the  five  members.  This  time 
they  filed  through  the  doorway,  Cromwell  shouting  to  the 
House  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  "  their  prating."  The 
Speaker  was  pulled  out  of  the  Chair,  the  "  bauble  "  mace 
was  taken  away,  the  members  were  dispersed  by  force, 
and  Cromwell,  with  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  returned  to 
Whitehall.  "  Make  way  for  honester  men  !  "  was  the 
cry  which  rang  in  Lenthall's  ears  as  he  was  helped  out 
of  the  chair. 

Scobell,  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  siding  with  the  victor, 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  General 
by  entering  on  the  Journal  page :  "  Wednesday,  20th 
April,  1653.  This  day  his  Excellency  the  Lord  General 
dissolved  this  Parliament."    He  made  a  false  entry  in 
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order  to  curry  favour  with  Crcnnwell,  well  knowing  that 
the  only  authority  which  could  effect  a  dissolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  the  Crown.  Though  Crom- 
wdl  could  and  did  disperse  the  House,  he  could  not  dis- 
solve it. 

With  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament  fell  Lenthall, 
for  a  time,  for  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Barebones  or 
Little  Parliament  which  elected  Francis  Rous  as  its 
Speaker.  This  assembly.  "  the  Reign  of  the  Saints,"  * 
consisted  of  140  nominees  of  Cromwell,  which,  after  it 
had  served  the  purpose  of  its  masters  by  preparing  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  and  pavii^  the  way  for 
Oliver's  assumption  of  the  title  of  Protector,  was  cajoled 
by  its  Speaker  into  summary  abdication. 

In  the  first  Parliament  of  Oliver,  Protector,  summoned 
in  September,  1654,  the  first  name  put  forward  was 
that  of  the  old  Speaker.  "  Something  was  said  to  excuse 
him,  by  reason  of  his  former  services,  and  something 
objected  as  if  he  had  served  so  long,  that  he  had  been 
outworn  " ; '  but  in  the  end  his  re-election  to  the  Chair 
was  unanimous,  "  in  r^ard  of  his  great  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  orders  of  the  House  and  his  dexterity 
in  the  guidance  of  it."  This  Parliament  came  to  an  end 
on  22  January.  1654-55;  I'll  in  the  next,  the  second 
Parliament  of  the  Protectorate,  he  was  not  re-elected 
to  the  Chair. 

Lenthall  now  hankered  after  a  writ  of  summons  to 
Cromwell's  House  of  Lords,  and  he  complained  that  he, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  the  first  man  of  the  nation, 
was  denied  to  be  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament ; 

'  Oliver  Crontwell,  by  John  Morley,  1900.  p.  3S8. 
'  Burton's  Diary. 
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for  be  was  held  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  his  place  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  whereby  he 
was  obl^ed  to  attend  merely  as  an  assistant  in  the  other. 
Cromwell  eventually  sent  him  a  writ,  and  in  the  carica- 
ture of  the  Upper  House,  which  met  in  January,  1658, 
he  took  his  place,  in  company  with  Fleetwood,  Monk, 
and  Pride.  Hazelrig,  whom  Cromwell  had  designed  for 
the  same  dignity,  refused  to  be  promoted,  and  became  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  Commons,  and,  after  Cromwell's 
death,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  England. 

On  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell  the  Army  desired  to 
restore  the  Long  Parliament,  and  a  deputation  waited  on 
Lenthall  to  urge  him  to  return  to  his  seat.    After  many 
excuses,  ^  he  consented  to  preside  over  the  forty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  Rump,  and  on  7  May,  1659,  he  proceeded 
once  more  to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  with  the  mace  in 
front  of  him.     His  position  was  now  greatly  increased 
in  dignity,  even  commissions  in  the  army  were  not  valid 
until  countersigned  by  him,  and  no  Speaker  before  him 
was  invested  with  such  far-reaching  authority. 
"  Cut  out  CQore  work  than  can  be  done 
In  Pluto's  year  but  finish  none. 
Unless  it  be  the  bulla  of  Lenthall, 
That  always  pass'd  for  fundamental."' 
Once    more    the    attenuated    assembly    was    to    be 
violently  dispersed.    On  13  December  Lambert  drew  up 
his  forces  in  Westminster,  obstructing  all  passages  to 
the  House  both  by  land  and  water,  setting  guards  at 
all  the  doors,  and  intemiptii^  the  members  from  coming 
to  take  their  seats.     When  the  Speaker  appeared  in  his 

*  Lenthall  had  previously  declared  that  he  was  not  altogether  satis- 
fied that  the  death  of  the  King  had  not  put  an  end  to  the  Parliament. 
1  Botler's  Hudibras,  and  an  obvioiu  allusion  to  the  "  Rump." 
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coach  the  horses  were  turned  back.  "  Do  you  not  know 
me  ?  "  he  said.  "  If  you  had  been  with  us  at  Winnington 
Bridge,  we  should  have  known  you,"  replied  the  soldiers.' 
Lenthall  was  unceremoniously  conducted  to  his  own 
house,  the  mace  was  taken  from  him  by  Lambert,  and 
the  Army  recovered  supreme  authority. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1659,  a  new  revolution  took 
place.  The  soldiery  assembled  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
and  resolved  to  restore  the  Parliament.  They  halted  in 
Chancery  Lane  at  the  Speaker's  door,  for  Lenthall  was 
in  residence  at  the  Rolls  House,  and  there  they  hailed 
him  as  their  general  and  the  father  of  their  country. 
Two  days  later  he  was  again  in  the  Chair,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  Long  Parhament  were  once  more  restored. 
Pepys  noted  in  his  diary  that  the  Speaker  hesitated  to 
sign  the  writs  for  the  choice  of  new  members  in  the  place 
of  the  excluded,  but  on  Monk  declaring  for  a  free  Parlia- 
ment in  February,  1659-60,  the  Restoration  was  in  sight. 
Mihtary  and  Parliamentary  rule  had  alike  become  distaste- 
ful and  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  the  nation  at  laige 
was  prepared  to  welcome  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy. 

Lenthall,  having  decided  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
Monk,  declared  himself  to  be  devotedly  attached  to 
the  monarchical  principle,  and  he  told  a  personal  friend, 
who  was  present  at  his  deathbed,*  that  Monk  was  able 
to  assure  Charles  II  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  secret 
concurrence  and  assistance,  the  Restoration  could  never 
have  been  brought  about. 

■  Sir  George  Booth  headed  a  risiiig  in  Cheahire  tor  Charles  II. 
Lambert  maiched  against  him  and  defeated  him  at  Winnington  (not 
"  Warrington,"  as  tha  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  has  it)  Bridge. 

■  Dr.  Dickenson,  a  physician  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  and  a  Fellow 
oi  Merton. 
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L^ktball  was  a  candidate  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  the  Convention  Parliament,  but,  in  spite  of  Monk's 
influence  beii^  cast  in  his  favour,  he  was  not  elected, 
nor  was  he  able  to  retain  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  at 
the  Restoratirai.  He  was  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
bidemnity,  but,  possibly  on  account  of  his  having  lent 
Charles  II  £3000,  a  sum  which  has  never  been  repaid  to 
this  day,  he  subsequently  obtained  the  King's  pardon.^ 

His  son.  Sir  John  Lenthall,  was  returned  for  Abingdon 
in  1660,  but  his  connection  with  Parliament  on  this 
occasion  was  brief.  Having  made  an  incautious  speech 
on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  in  which  he  said  "  that  he  that 
drew  his  sword  against  the  King  committed  as  high  an 
offence  as  he  that  cut  ofi  the  King's  head,"  he  was 
severely  reprimanded  at  the  bar  by  the  new  Speaker,  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimston,  who  had  no  great  liking  for  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and,  perhaps, 
rather  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  administering  a 
reproof  to  his  offspring.  Two  days  later  he  was  expelled 
the  House,  soon  after  to  be  rewarded  by  the  King  with 
the  Governorship  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Lenthall  seems  to  have  thought  it  advisable  to  pubhsh 
a  pamphlet,  copies  of  which  are  now  extremely  rare, 
purporting  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  his 
profits  and  gains  in  the  pubhc  service  from  1648  to  1660, 
but  deliberately  excluding  all  mention  of  sums  received 
before  the  first-mentioned  date.  In  it  he  declared  that 
before  he  became  Spefiker  he  had  an  assured  income  of 
£2500  from  his  practice  at  the  Bar,  that  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Charles  Caesar  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  the 

'  The  original  docmnent  with  the  royal  seal  ajid  signatuie  is  still 
piMcrved  by  th«  iamily  at  B«8selslei^ 
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emoluments  of  the  office  were  less  than  in  the  time  of 
his  predecessor  by  £2200,  a  smn  equivalent  to  what  he 
received  in  respect  of  private  Bills  and  Pardons.  He 
pointed  out  that  as  the  Gerks  of  the  House  were  also 
paid  by  fees  these  could  not  have  been  excessive,  since 
one  of  the  ablest  men  ^o  ever  executed  that  office  * 
died  in  such  poor  circumstances  that  he  was  buried 
at  the  expense  of  his  friends.  He  asserted  that  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  brought  him 
"only  labour  for  his  pains,"  that  he  was  prepared  to 
state  on  oath  that  from  1648  he  never  received  anything 
from  the  Chair  by  way  of  fee  or  reward;  and  that, 
having  settled  the  bulk  of  his  estate  on  his  son,  he 
estimated  his  total  annual  income  in  1660  at  ;£8oo,  and 
his  personal  property  (including,  oddly  enough,  his 
debts)  at  no  more  than  £2000.  The  short  remainder 
of  Lenthall's  life  was  passed  in  retirement  at  his 
Oxfordshire  home. 

In  a  remote  situation  in  a  fold  of  the  Cotswold  hills, 
in  the  valley  of  the  httle  river  Windrush,  and  surrounded 
by  the  most  delightful  sylvan  scenery,  Burford  Priory 
exhibits  many  interesting  features  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  After  years  of  wantcm  ne^ect,  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  its  becoming  a  melancholy  ruin — ^the  home 
of  bats  and  owls — it  has  recently  been  thoroughly  and 
lovingly  repaired,  rather  than  restored,  under  the  capable 
supervision  of  its  present  owner,  Colonel  de  Sales  La 
Terriere,  acting  as  his  own  architect. 

In  1S08  the  whole  of  the  north  wing  was  puUed 
down,  together  with  half  of  the  eastern  front.    The 

'  Elsyoge. 
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south  wing,  which  was  built  by  the  Speaker — as  was  the 
ezisting  but  disused  chapel  connected  with  the  main 
building  by  an  external  gallery — fell  into  decay  and  was 
demolished  in  order  to  provide  mateiial  for  new  farm 
buildings  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Neither 
of  the  wings  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  has  been  rebuilt,  but 
the  ballroom,  or  great  chamber,  on  the  first  fioor,  with 
a  beautiful  plaster  ceiling  and  a  chimney-piece  enriched 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  LenthaUs.  presents 
much  the  same  appearance  as  it  must  have  done  when 
the  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament  hung  the  pictorial 
spoils  of  Whitehall  on  its  lofty  walls. 

An  even  more  interestii^  feature  of  the  Priory,  as  it 
stands  to-day,  is  the  rediscovery  of  some  of  the  original 
pointed  arches  of  the  thirteenth-century  religious  house. 
These,  which  were  found  embedded  in  the  interior  walb 
during  the  repairs  midertaken  during  the  last  two  years, 
appear  to  have  been  dehberatdy  concealed  from  view  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII  by  the  then  owners,  the  Harmans, 
whose  heraldic  supporters,  with  the  Lenthall  coat  of 
arms  between  them,  are  still  to  be  seen  over  the 
entrance  door.  These  arches,  the  very  existence  of 
idiich  must  have  been  quite  unknown  to  the  Speaker, 
have  been  carefully  re-erected  within  a  few  feet  of  where 
they  were  found,  and  constitute,  with  their  fine  curves 
and  time-worn  edges,  an  enduring  link  between  the 
monastic  building  and  the  Tudor  dwelling-house.  The 
stone  fire-place,  now  in  the  hall,  though  not  occupying 
its  original  site,  may  date  from  an  even  earUer  period 
than  the  ownership  of  the  Harmans. 

Since  its  conversion  from  ecclesiastical  to  lay  uses 
Burford    has    known    many    owners,    most    of    them 
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persons  of  distinction  in  their  day,  and  nearly  all  of 
whom  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  old  building. 
After  the  Harmans  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  but,  having  passed  to  the  Crown, 
Queen  Elizabeth  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  1589,  who,  in  his  turn,  parted  with 
it  to  Sir  I^wrence  Tanfield,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1625.  He  rebuilt  the  greater  part  of  the  house  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  and  Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Falk- 
land, Lenthall's  immediate  predecessor  here,  was  his 
grandson. 

King  James  and  Anne  of  Denmark  stayed  with  the 
Tanfields  at  the  Priory  in  1603  ;  Charles  I  refreshed  him- 
self and  his  troops  at  the  Speaker's  in  1644  on  his  way 
from  Oxford  to  Bourton-on-the-Water ;  Charles  II  dined 
here  in  1681  with  Sir  John  Lenthall,*  and  attended  the 
races  held  on  the  neighbouring  downs,  the  King  being 
received  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Burford  on 
■the  occasion.  These  time-honoured  races,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Bibnry  Club  of  after  days,  were  held  on 
Etn  upland  course  between  Burford  and  Bibury  for 
150  years  before  their  removal,  first  to  Danebury, 
near  Stockbridge,  and,  more  recently,  to  Salisbury. 
Nell  Gwynne  was  also  an  occasional  visitor  to  the 
Priory  in  its  roystering  days,  and  it  will  be  recollected 
that  one  of  the  minor  titles  of  her  son,  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans,  was  Lord  Buiford. 

William  III  slept  at  the  Priory  in  1695,  when  it  was 
in  the  occupation  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Abercom,  who 
married  the  widow  of  WiUiam  Lenthall,  only  daughter 

'  The  Speaker's  bod  and  a  well-known  profi^te  at  the  Court  of 
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and  heiress  of  James  Hamilton,  Lord  Paisley,  by  his 
wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  a  brother  of  the  Speaker. 
Lord  Abercom  seems  to  have  carried  on  the  dissipated 
traditions  of  the  Priory  in  the  days  of  Charles  II,  for 
he  was  tried  at  Oxford  in  1697  for  the  murder  of  John 
Prior  of  Burford,  his  wife's  steward.  It  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  he  was  acquitted  of  the  capital  charge.  Incident- 
ally, justice  was  appeased  by  the  hanging  of  a  gardener  in 
his  stead.  Numerous  alterations  were  made  to  the  house 
at  the  beginiung  of  the  nineteenth  century,  since  which  its 
history  has  been  one  of  sordid  disfigurement  at  the 
hands  of  its  responsible  owners  until  it  was  saved  from 
utter  ruin  and  destruction  by  Colonel  La  Terriere  in 
1908. 

Wh^i  Lenthall  was  nearing  his  end  his  conscience  so 
troubled  him  that  he  sent  to  Witney  to  ask  Dr.  Ralph 
Brideoak,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  to  come  over 
to  Burford  and  hear  bis  dying  confession  and  to 
absolve  him  from  his  sins.  It  was  then  that  he 
apologised  for  his  share  in  the  trial  and  execution  of 
the  King ;  and  though  it  is  usually  unsafe  to  attach 
much  importance  to  deathbed  confessions,  admirers  of 
the  independence  which  he  displayed  earlier  in  his 
Parhamentary  career  can  appreciate  the  remorse  which 
filled  bis  soul  and  induced  him  to  make  such  reparation 
as  he  could  when  at  the  point  of  death. 

Dr.  Brideoak,  having  entreated  the  djdng  man  to 
reheve  bis  conscience  by  a  full  confession,  invited  him 
to  say  to  what  extent  he  considered  that  his  pubhc 
career  had  transgressed  the  teaching  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Lajring  stress  upon  the  fact  that  dis- 
obedience,   rebellion,    and   schism   were   the   greatest 
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sins  against  the  fifth  of  these  precepts.  Lenthall  replied  : 
"Yes,  sir,  there  is  my  trouble,  my  disobedience,  not 
against  my  natural  parents,  but  against  the  Pater  Patrix, 
our  deceased  Sovereign.  I  confess,  with  Saul,  I  held  their 
clothes  whilst  they  murdered  him ;  but  herein  I  was  not 
so  criminal  as  Saul  was ;  for  God,  Thou  knowest !  I  never 
consented  to  his  death ;  I  ever  prayed  and  endeavoured 
what  I  could  against  it ;  but  I  did  too  much.  Almighty 
God,  forgive  me !  " 

"  I  then  desired  him  to  deal  freely  and  openly  on 
that  business,  and  if  he  knew  any  of  those  villains  that 
plotted  or  contrived  that  horrid  murder,  who  were  not 
yet  detected,  now  to  discover  them.  He  answered  that 
'  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  business ;  his  soul  never 
entered  into  that  secret,  but  what  concerns  myself  I 
will  confess  freely.  Three  things  are  especially  laid  to 
my  charge,  wherein,  indeed,  I  am  too  guilty :  that  I 
went  from  the  Parliament  to  the  Army ;  that  I  proposed 
the  bloody  question  for  trying  the  King;  and  that  I 
sat  after  the  King's  death.  To  the  first  I  may  give  this 
etnswer,  that  Cromwell  and  his  agents  deceived  a  wiser 
man  than  mj^self,  that  excellent  King,  and  they  might 
deceive  me  also,  and  so  they  did.  I  knew  the  Presby- 
terians would  never  restore  the  King  to  his  just  rights ; 
those  men  swore  they  would.  For  the  second  no  excuse 
can  be  made,  but  I  have  the  King's  pardon,  and  I  ho[>e 
Almighty  God  will  show  me  His  mercy  also.  Yet,  sir,' 
said  he,  '  evm  then,  when  I  put  the  question,  I  hoped 
the  very  putting  the  question  would  have  cleared  him, 
because  I  beheved  four  for  one  were  against  it ;  but  they 
deceived  me  also.  To  the  third  I  make  this  candid  con- 
fession, that  it  was  my  own  baseness  and  cowardice  and 
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unworthy  fear  to  submit  my  life  and  estate  to  the  mercy 
of  those  men  that  murdered  the  King,  that  hurried  me 
on,  against  my  own  conscience,  to  act  with  them,  yet 
then  I  thought  also  I  might  do  some  good  and  hinder 
some  ill.  Something  I  did  for  the  Church  and  Univer- 
sities, something  for  the  King,  when  I  broke  the  Oath 
of  Abjuration,  as  Sir  0.  B.  and  yourself  know ;  some- 
thing, also,  too  for  his  return,  as  my  lord  G.,  Mr.  J.  T,, 
and  yourself  know.  But  the  iU  I  did  overweighed  the 
httle  good  I  would  have  done.  God  forgive  me  for  this 
also.'  "  Brideoak  then  allowed  him  the  absolution  of  the 
Church,  and  Lenthall  received  the  Sacrament  the  next 
day.  Having  repeated  the  substance  of  his  confession  to 
Dr.  Dickenson,  of  Merton  College,  who  was  at  Burford 
at  the  time,  he  spent  the  few  remaining  hours  of  fais  life 
in  devotion  and  penitential  meditation.^  In  his  will 
he  humbled  himself  to  the  dust,  and  ordered  that 
no  monument  should  be  raised  to  his  memory  other 
than  a  plain  stone  with  the  legend  "Vermis  sum." 
The  original  terms  of  the  will  are  worth  quoting :  "  As 
to  my  body  and  burial  I  do  leave  it  to  the  disposition 
and  discretion  of  my  executors  hereafter  named.  But 
with  this  special  charge:  That  it  be  done  as  privately 
as  may  be  without  any  pomp  or  state,  acknowledging 
myself  to  be  unworthy  of  the  least  outward  regard  of 
this  world,  and  unworthy  of  any  remembrance,  that 
have  been  so  great  a  siimer.  And  I  do  further  charge 
and  desire  that  no  monument  be  made  for  me,  but  at 
the  utmost  a  plain  stone  with  this  superscription  only : 

1  This  deathbed  repentance  and  confession  was  twice  printed  in 
1662.  and  reissued  forty  years  later  as  an  appendix  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Iha  Two  Last  Years  of  Iha  Reign  of  King  Charles  I,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert  and  others. 
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'  Vennis  sum.'  "  Tlie  inscription  was,  however,  placed  on 
his  cofib)  plate,  as  was  discovered  when  the  vault  in  which 
he  was  buried  was  opened  to  allow  of  another  intennent. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Lenthall,  attributed  to  Vandyck, 
in  the  Speaker's  House,  but  it  is  more  probably  the  work 
of  Henry  Peart,  one  of  his  many  pupils.  Rushworth, 
whose  name  will  alwajrs  be  associated  with  Lenthall,  by 
reason  of  his  action  on  the  attempted  arrest  of  the  five 
members,  is  also  commemorated  in  the  Speaker's  Portrait 
Galleiy. 

Some  mentirai  should  be  made  of  the  temporary  Crom- 
wellian  Speakers,  eight  in  number,  who  sat  in  the  Chair 
of  the  Commons  between  the  date  of  Lenthall's  first 
leavii^  it  in  1647  and  the  final  dissoluticm  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  Henry  Pelham,  of  Belvoir,  Lincolnshire, 
though  not  mentioned  by  Manning,  was  chosen  by  the 
Presbjrterian  section  of  the  House  by  general  approba- 
tion on  30  July,  1647,  on  Lenthall's  joining  the  Aiiny, 
and  not  long  after  Chailes  was  taken  prisoner.^  The 
member  for  Grantham  (who  sat  for  the  same  con- 
stituency in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  and  earlier 
for  Great  Grimsby)  was  conducted  to  the  Chair  by  Sir 
Anthony  Irby  and  Mr.  Richard  Lee,  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  replaced  by  Lenthall  in  the  month  of 
August,  when  the  Army  and  Cromwell  had  become  the 
real  masters  of  the  situation.  As  one  of  the  leading 
Presbyterians,  he  was  secluded  etnd  imprisoned  when 
Pride's  Puige  took  place  in  1648,  but  was  liberated  six 
days  later. 

In  the  "  Barebones,"  or  Little  Parliament,  the  Chair 

^  He  waa  the  third  sod  of  Sir  WiUiam  Pelbani,  of  Brocklesby,  by 
Anoe,  daughter  of  Charles,  second  Lord  WUlougbby  of  Parham. 
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was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Rous,  a  Coniish  gentleman 
of  good  family  and  education.  His  career  was  a  most  sin- 
gular one,  even  in  an  age  of  unexpected  happenings.  An 
ordinance  passed  by  the  Lords  on  10  February,  1643-44, 
deprived  Richard  Steward,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  of  his  post 
and  appointed  Rous  in  his  stead  "for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life."  He  contrived  to  get  Eton  exempted  from 
the  "  Self-Denjring  Ordinance,"  in  order  that  he  might 
retain  his  emoluments,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 
Rous's  exertions  that  the  College  was  also  exempted 
from  the  sale  of  the  estates  of  religious  corporations. 
The  Provost  was  rewarded  for  his  subservience  in  the 
Chair  by  a  writ  of  summons  to  Cromwell's  short-lived 
House  of  Lords.  He  was  buried  in  Lupton's  Chapel 
at  Eton,  and  his  portrait  still  hangs  in  the  Provost's 
1-odge. 

Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  of  an  old  Northumbrian 
family,  many  of  whose  members  were  Cavaliers,  filled  the 
Chair  in  Oliver's  second  Parliament,  from  17  September, 
1656,  till  it  was  dissolved  on  4  February,  1657-58.  He 
then  became  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was 
brother-in-law  to  Fairfax,  and  sat  in  the  Commons  Chair 
when  Cromwell  declined  the  crown.  At  the  Restoration 
A^ddrington  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices.  Pepys 
alludes  to  him  as  "  My  Lord  Widdrington  going  to  seal 
the  Patents  for  the  Judges  in  January,  1659-60,"  he 
having  be^i  a  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  on  three 
separate  occasions.  Such  evidence  as  exists  as  to  his 
demeanour  in  the  Chair  shows  him  to  have  been  any- 
thing but  a  strong  Speaker,  but  his  incompetence  was 
perhaps  partly  due  to  his  habitual  ill-health.  On 
8    January,    1657,    the    adjournment    of    the    House 
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for  a  week  was  agreed  to  by  reason  of  his  indisposition. 
On  the  12th  the  Speaker  was  brought  in  a  sedan  chair 
to  the  lobby  door,  and  with  much  ado  he  was  hoisted 
into  the  Chair,  but  "  looked  most  piteously."  Being 
asked  to  deal  plainly  with  the  House,  he  was  invited  to 
declare  the  cause  of  his  sufferings.  "  If  you  please  to 
go  on,"  was  his  meek  answer,  "  I  shall  sit  till  Twelve 
o'clock."  But  his  intentions  were  obviously  beyond 
bis  strength,  and  the  House  again  adjourned  for  a 
week. 

In  1657  Cromwell  was  an  inexorable  master,  and,  as 
Thurloe  observes,  he  required  "  too  much  to  have  been 
expected"  of  Parliament.  The  House  confirmed  more 
than  a  hundred  Bills  and  Ordinances  in  one  day,  nothing 
being  read  but  the  titles.  From  24  to  30  April  members 
were  kept  in  attendance  frem  eight  in  the  morning  till 
nine  o'clock  at  n^ht,  and  the  strain  of  sitting  dinnerless 
in  the  Chair  told  upon  Speaker  Widdrii^on's  health. 
On  a  division,  in  which  the  numbers  were  equal,  he 
rose  and  said,  "  I  am  a  Yea,  a  No  I  should  say."  Amid 
much  ill-bred  laughter  another  member  claimed  that  he 
too  had  been  mistaken  in  giving  his  vote ;  but  it  was 
determined  that,  while  some  latitude  might  be  extended 
to  a  weary  Speaker,  other  members  were  not  at  Uberty 
to  recall  their  votes.  Later  in  the  same  sitting  Speaker 
Widdrington  blundered  in  putting  a  question  to  the 
House  for  its  decision,  and,  when  the  mistake  was  chal- 
lenged, he  appeared  to  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  his 
meaning.  The  House  thereupon  "  fell  into  great  con- 
fusion." During  Widdrington's  temporary  absence  from 
indisposition,  that  great  lawyer,  Bulstrode  Whitelocke, 
well  known  from  his  Memorials  of  English  Affairs,  filled  the 
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Chair  for  a  short  time.*  When  a  proposal  came  before 
the  House  that  lawyers  should  be  precluded  from  prac- 
tising their  profession  if  elected  to  Parliament,  he  used 
the  following  words  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  proposal  for  compelling  lawyers 
to  suspend  their  practice  while  they  sit  in  Parliament, 
I  only  insist  that  in  the  Act  for  that  purpose  it  be  pro- 
vided that  merchants  should  forbear  tiieir  trading,  phy- 
sicians from  visiting  their  patients,  and  country  gentle- 
men from  selling  their  com  or  wool  while  they  are  members 
of  this  House." 

In  Richard  Cromwell's  only  Parliament  Chaloner  Chute, 
of  the  Vyne  (a  fine  property  which  he  bought  in  1653 
from  the  sixth  Lord  Sandys),  "  a  worthy  gentleman  of 
the  long  robe,"  was  Speaker.  He  resigned  from  ill- 
health  on  9  March,  and  died  on  14  April.  He  had  a  great 
reputation  as  an  advocate,  and  amongst  other  eminent 
men  whom  he  defended  was  Archbishop  Laud.  Sir 
Lislebone  Long,  "  by  general  consent  of  the  House,"  was 
chosen  in  his  stead ;  but  on  14  March  he  too  informed 
the  House  that  he  was  too  unwell  to  sit,  and  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  Chute  he  died.  Thomas  Bampfylde 
(M.P.  Exeter)  succeeded  Long  on  16  March,  1658-59, 
after  one  Mr.  Reynell  (M.P.  Ashburton)  had  been  pro- 
posed. Bampfylde  was,  however,  preferred  as  being  "  a 
person  of  greater  experience  and  of  approved  learning  and 
gravity."  From  his  nephew.  Sir  Coplestone  Bampfylde, 
the  present  Lord  Poltimore  is  descended.  This  Speaker's 
tenure  of  office  was  interrupted  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety.     The  last  of  Lenthall's  many  substitutes  was 

>  He  is  not  mentioned  by  Manning,  but  the  fact  of  hia  having  been 
Spealeer  ia  established  by  reference  to  the  Commons  Journals,  VoL  VTI, 
p.  4S3. 
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William  Say,  or  Sajre,^  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  one  of  the  R^cides,  who  sat  in  the  Chair  for  a 
few  days  in  January,  1659-60,  during  Lenthall's  tempo- 
rary absence  from  indisposition.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Long  Parliament  from  1647.  At  the  Restoration  bis 
name  was  exempted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  but  he 
contrived  to  make  his  escape  to  the  Continent. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  these  Cromwellian  Speakers 
Pelham,  Rous,  and  Bampfylde  were  members  of  old 
knightly  famiUes  boasting  pedigrees  which  satisfied  that 
most  exclusive  of  genealogists,  Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley,  who  in- 
cluded their  names  in  his  Noble  and  Gentle  Men  of  England. 
Lenthall,  Widdrington,  Chute,  and  Long  were  all  men 
of  good  family.  Whitelocke,  on  his  mother's  side,  was 
descended  from  the  very  ancient  Buckinghamshire  house 
of  Bulstrode  of  Hedgerley.  Even  the  R^dde  Speaker 
could  claim  kinship  with  the  Sir  John  Say  who  filled  the 
same  of&ce  in  1449,  so  that  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  House  was  jealous  of  the  status  and 
origin  of  its  presiding  officer. 

At  an  age  somewhat  older  than  that  of  most  holders 
of  the  office.  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston  was  tmanimously 
elected  Speaker  at  the  Restoration,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
William  Pierpont.  Early  in  life  he  had  been  a  strong 
Presbyterian,  and  prominent  amongst  those  who  opposed 
the  rise  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents  in  the  army. 
He  was  excluded  from  the  House  by  Pride's  Pui^e,  and, 
disapproving  as  he  did  of  the  King's  execution,  he  with- 
drew from  pubhc  life.  Again  elected  for  Essex  in  1656, 
he  was  once  more  excluded.  About  1652  he  purchased 
the  reversion  of  the  estate  of  Gorhambmy,  his  second 
I  M.P.  CatoeUocd. 
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wife  having  been  a  great-niece  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the 
builder  of  the  now  mined  mansion.  Grimston  held  the 
Mastership  of  the  Rolls  concurrently  with  the  Speaker- 
ship, and  until  his  death  in  1685.  ^  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  living  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  he  entertained  the 
King  at  his  bouse  there  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London. 

The  existing  mace  of  the  House  of  Commons  dates 
from  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston's  Speakership.  The  earher 
"fool's  bauble,"  removed  by  Cromwell,  was  made  in 
1649  by  Thonias  Maundy,  a  goldsmith  in  Fetter  Lane, 
and,  though  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  it  was  re- 
fashioned at  the  Restoration,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
one  now  in  use  is  wholly  of  the  Charles  II  period.  It 
weighs  upwards  of  250  ounces,  and  is  rather  less  than 
five  feet  in  length,  whereas  the  Commonwealth  mace  is 
known  to  have  been  considerably  smaller.  The  tradition 
that  a  mace  at  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  is  the  one  tinned 
out  of  the  House  by  Cromwell  appears  to  be  without 
foundation,  as  the  oldest  now  preserved  in  that  island  is 
of  eighteenth-century  workmanship.  When  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  in  session  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  re- 
turns the  emblem  of  his  office  to  the  custody  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Department,  whence  it  is  reissued  after 
each  Parliamentary  recess. 

The  Convention  Parliament  met  on  25  April,  1660. 
Charles  II  landed  at  Dover  a  month  later,  and  on  29  Hay 
(his  thirtieth  birthday)  the  only  one  of  the  Stuarts  who 
had  tact  and  who  knew  when  to  give  way  entered  London 

>  In  1S03  the  Spe&ker'a  lineal  descendaDt,  the  third  Viscount 
GiinutoD,  piescBted  Sir  Harbottle's  portrait  to  the  historical  series 
preserved  at  Westminstei,  and  bis  coat  of  anns  from  the  old  Rolls 
Chapel  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  window  of  the  museum  at  the  Public 
Recoid  Office. 
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amidst  universal  rejoicing.  The  "  Pensionary  Parliament " 
of  Charles  II,  though  often  unfavourably  contrasted  with 
the  Long  Parliament,  showed  itself  extremely  jealous  of  the 
piivil^es  of  the  Commons,  and  sat  for  an  even  greater 
number  of  years  than  its  famous  predecessor.  It  ex- 
tended over  seventeen  sessions,  and  was  presided  over 
by  four  Spealters. 

The  first  of  these,  Sir  Edward  Tumour,  an  ancestor  of 
the  present  Earl  Winterton,  occupied  the  Chair  for 
ten  whole  years.  Samuel  Pepys,  who  knew  him  well, 
appeared  before  him  on  4  March,  1668,  to  deliver  his 
celebrated  defence  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Navy. 
In  the  speech  of  his  life  he  held  the  attention  of  a  crowded 
House  for  over  three  hours  in  justification  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues.  So  favourable  an  impression  did  the 
speech  produce  that  when  Sir  William  Coventry,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  met  him  the  next  day 
he  greeted  bim  in  the  following  words  :  "  Good-morrow, 
Mr.  Pepys  that  must  be  Speaker  of  the  Parliament 
House."  Coventry  also  told  this  invaluable  public  ser- 
vant that  he  could  earn  ;£iooo  a  year  at  the  Bar ;  the 
SoUcitor-General  said  that  he  was  the  best  speaker  in 
England ;  and  the  Speaker  himself  declared  that  in  all 
his  experience  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  never 
heard  such  a  good  defence.  All  which  must  have  been 
extremely  gratifying  to  Pepys'  well-known  vanity.  The 
diarist  confesses  that  before  going  to  Westminster  on 
this  memorable  morning  of  his  life  he  drank  half  a  pint 
of  mulled  sack  and  a  dram  of  brandy,  after  which  he 
felt  himself  "  in  better  order  as  to  courage."  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons  even  before  he 
became  a  member,  and  in  his  Diary  for  27  July,  1663,  he 
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relates  how  he  crowded  into  the  House  of  Lords,  stand- 
ing dose  behind  the  Speaker  when  he  recapitulated  the 
Acts  of  the  session  to  the  King  and  desired  the  Royal 
Assent.  "  The  Speaker's  speech  was  far  from  any 
oratory,  but  was  as  plain  (though  good  matter)  as  any- 
thing could  be,  and  void  of  elocution." 

No  man  np  to  this  date  bad  occupied  the  Chair  for 
anything  like  so  long  a  time  as  Speaker  Tumour.  Len- 
thall's  longest  continuous  tenn  of  office  was,  as  we  have 
shown,  under  seven  years ;  but  during  the  decade  of 
1661-71  the  Speaker  witnessed  events  as  stirring  and 
as  far-reaching  in  their  political  effect  as  any  of  his  pre* 
decessors  had  taken  part  in.  He  saw  the  wreck  of 
Clarendon  (though  his  policy  continued  to  commend  itself 
to  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons),  the  loss  of 
England's  command  of  the  sea  in  the  disastrous  war  with 
Holland,  ending  with  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  Breda, 
hurriedly  concluded  after  the  Dutch  fleet  had  sailed  up 
the  Hedway,  bombarded  Chatham,  and  threatened  Dover 
and  Harwich.  And  when  the  thunder  of  the  enemy's 
guns  caused  a  panic  in  London  the  Speaker  was  hindered 
from  taking  the  Chair  until  after  the  King  had  proceeded 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  for  fear  anything  should  be  resolved 
upon  by  the  Commons  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Court.* 

>  ConsideTBble  light  is  thrown  upon  the  temper  of  the  House 
at  the  time  of  this  discreditable  mantEnvre  by  the  ubiquitous  Pepys. 
Writiiig  oa  25  July.  1667,  when  details  of  the  disaster  were  still  wanting, 
lie  said  :  "  Contrary  to  aU  expectation  by  the  King  that  t2iere  would 
be  a  thin  meeting,  there  met  above  300  Uiis  first  day,  and  all  the  dis- 
contented party ;  and  indeed  the  whole  House  seems  to  be  no  other 
abnost.  The  Speaker  told  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  sat.  that  be 
was  ordered  by  the  King  to  let  them  know  be  was  hindered  by  some 
important  bosincaa  to  come  to  tbem  and  apeak  to  them  as  he  had 
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Speaker  Tumour  saw  the  rise  of  the  Cabal,  that  inner 
conclave  of  the  King's  advisers,  two  of  whose  members, 
at  least,  were  in  favoor  of  restoring  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  this  country ;  but  he  may  never  have  known 
that  by  a  secret  treaty,  which  Charles  concluded  with 
Louis  XIV  in  1670,  in  return  for  a  heavy  bribe,  the  King 
was  pledged  to  declare  his  own  adhesion  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  soon  as  the  times  were  deemed  to  be  ripe 
for  a  pubUc  declaration. 

Like  many  other  public  men  at  this  period.  Speaker 
Tumour  received  large  grants  of  public  money,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  £iz,ooo,  as  free  gifts ;  nor  did 
he  altogether  escape  the  stigma  of  corraption.  It  was 
found  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  small  gratuity  from  the 
East  India  Company,  and  in  1669  it  was  rumoured  in 
the  House  that  evidence  existed  of  corrupt  dealings  on 
his  part  on  a  much  larger  scale.  His  elevation  to  the 
Judicial  Bench  may  have  been  accelerated  by  a  desire 
to  shield  him  from  unpleasant  consequences  if  these 
charges  were  found  to  be  proven. 

An  order  which  was  passed  by  the  House  shortly  be- 

intended,  and  therefore,  ordered  h'Tn  to  move  that  they  would  adjourn 
themselves  till  Monday  next,  it  being  very  plain  to  all  the  Hoase  that 
he  expects  to  bear  by  that  time  of  the  sealing  of  the  peace."  Four 
days  later,  whea  the  signing  of  the  peace  was  generally  known,  he 
wrote :  "  I  went  np  to  the  Painted  Chamber  thinking  to  have  got  in  to 
bear  the  King's  speech,  but  upon  second  thoi^hts  did  not  think  it  would 
be  worth  the  crowd,  and  so  went  down  again  into  the  HalL  .  .  .  But 
inesently  comes  down  the  House  of  Commoni,  the  King  having  made 
them  a  very  short  and  no  pleasing  speech  to  them  at  alL"  The  King 
inf<Bnied  them  that  he  had  made  peace,  but  gave  no  particulars  and 
dismissed  Parliament  until  October.  But  it  leaked  out  that  the 
Speaker's  detention  bad  been  deliberately  planned  "  foe  fear  tbey  should 
be  doing  anything  in  the  House  <a  CcxnmoBs  to  tbe  further  dissatis- 
faction of  the  King  and  bis  courtien." 
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fore  his  retirement  from  the  Chair — "  That  the  Back 
Door  of  the  Speaker's  Chambers  be  nailed  up  and  not 
opened  during  any  sessions  of  Parliament " — has  given 
rise  to  some  speculation  without  eliciting  any  definite 
agreement  as  to  its  motive.  Thotigh  backstairs  influence 
was  so  much  in  the  ascendant  at  this  period,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  House,  in  making  the  order,  had  any 
ulterior  object  in  view  beyond  regulating  the  entry  of 
its  members  through  one,  and  that  the  main,  approach 
to  the  Chamber.  From  a  much  earlier  date  the  Speaker 
had  been  provided  with  private  apartments  in  which  to 
don  his  robes,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was 
required  to  live  in  the  Palace  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Sir  Edward  Tumour,  when  in  town,  lived,  like  so  many 
of  his  predecessors,  at  the  Rolls  House  in  Chancery  Lane. 
He  died  4  March,  1675,  at  Bedford  during  the  hearing  of 
the  assizes,  and  was  buried  with  much  ceremony  at 
Little  Pamdon,  Essex,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 

An  account  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  given  at  an  earher  page. 
In  the  second  part  of  Chamberlayne's  Anglus  Notitta, 
published  in  1671,  there  is  a  very  fuU  and  interesting 
account  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  Pepys  saw  them. 

"  The  Commons  in  their  House  sit  promiscuously, 
only  the  Speaker  hath  a  Chair  placed  in  the  middle,  and 
the  Clerk  of  that  House  near  him  at  the  Table.  They 
never  had  any  robes  (as  the  Lords  ever  had),  but  wear 
every  one  what  he  fEincieth  most,  which  to  strangers 
seems  very  unbecoming  the  gravity  and  authority  of  the 
Great  Council  of  England." 

But  few  nowadaj^  will  be  foimd  to  endorse  the  recom- 
mendarion  which  follows  : — 
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"  During  their  attendance  on  Parliament,  a  robe  ox 
grave  vestment  would  as  well  become  the  honoorable 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  doth  all  the 
noble  Venetians,  both  young  and  old,  who  hath  li^t  to 
sit  in  the  Great  Council  of  Venice,  and  as  it  doth  the 
Senators  of  Rome  at  this  day." 

Though  Chamberlayne  only  mentions  one  Qerk,  there 
had  been  an  assistant  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
James  I.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament  sat  on  the  "  lowermost  woolsack  "  in  1671,  his 
two  assistants  knelt  behind  it  and  wrote  their  minutes 
in  the  same  uncomfortable  posture.  In  another  passage 
Cbamberlajme  speaks  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
"  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Realm,"  an  early  use  of  a  very 
familiar  definition.  But  even  before  this  the  watchful 
eye  of  a  foreigner  had  noted  the  general  aspect  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Monconys,  who  accompanied  the  Due  de 
Chevreuse  to  London,  Oxford,  and  other  places  in  1663, 
has  placed  on  record  his  impressions  of  St.  Stephen's, 
and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  they  are  valuable  because 
they  contain  the  earUest  reference  of  which  the  author 
is  aware  to  the  green  benches  of  the  Lower  House  : — 

"  Avant  dhier  je  fus  i  Westminster,  d'oii  les  Deputez 
de  la  Chambre  Basse  sortoient.  Le  lieu  oil  ils  s'assem- 
blent  est  une  Chambre  mediocrement  grande,  environnte 
de  six  ou  sept  rangs  de  degrez  couverts  de  sarge  verte, 
&  disposez  en  Amphit&tre,  au  miheu  desquels  il  y  a  un 
preau,  au  fonds  duquel  vis  i  vis  de  la  porte  est  une  grande 
Chaise  k  bras,  avec  un  dossier  de  menuS  sarge  dor6  & 
ouvrag^,  haut  de  sept  ou  huit  pi^,  dans  lequel  s'assoit 
le  President,  toumant  le  dos  4^1a  fen€tre,  &  le  visage  k 
la  porte.    Au  dessus  de  la  porte,  bien  plus  haut  que  les 
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demiers  d^rez,  il  y  a  une  tribune,  o&  il  y  a  encore  trois 
ou  quatre  rangs  de  ces  degr^ ;  il  y  a  place  pour  500 
peisonnes.  Devant  la  chaise  du  I^esident  il  y  a  un 
Bureau,  oii  sent  les  Grifiiers,  ou  Secretaires." 

This  French  traveller  and  his  patron  were  lodged  in 
Westminster  during  their  visit  to  London,  at  a  house 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Palace  Yard,  which  appears 
to  have  been  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors on  their  first  coming  to  town. 

"  II  y  a  une  assez  belle  place  au  devant,  au  fond  de 
laquelle  H.  le  Due  alia  loger,  k  cinq  pieces  par  semaine 
ou  100  Chelins,  dans  la  maison  que  M.  Brunetti  lui 
avoit  loii^e,  &  oJi  le  Roi  loge  les  Ambassadeurs  extra- 
ordinaires  les  trois  premiers  jours  qu'ils  arrivent,  &  oii 
il  les  d^fraye."  ' 

The  sesiMon  of  1671  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
I^Iiament  for  the  contention  then  first  seriously  ad- 
vanced by  the  Commons  that  the  Lords  were  unable  to 
amend  a  Money  Bill.  A  slight  diminution  of  a  proposed 
duty  on  sugar  having  been  proposed  by  the  Peers,  a 
deadlock  ensued  between  the  two  Ho;ises,  and,  as  neither 
side  was  disposed  to  give  way,  the  Bill  was  dropped. 
Six  years  later  the  same  difficulty  was  experienced 
when  the  Lords  amended  a  Bill  granting  money  for  an 
increase  in  the  fleet.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
Lords  did  not  insist  upon  their  amendment.  But  in 
the    following    year    the    struggle    between    the    two 

■  Hr.  de  MoocoDjr's  descrtptioiis  <rf  London,  thoogh  little  known, 
are  so  vivid  and  so  evidently  the  results  of  personal  experience,  that 
they  will  repay  careful  attention.  In  the  National  Revieiv,  some  years 
ago,  the  present  author  wrote  an  article  on  tlie  French  traveller'a  impres- 
sions of  1 663,  and  the  above  extracts  are  taken  from  as  editioa,  pablished 
in  Paris  in  1695,  in  the  wiiter'e  possession. 
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Houses  was  renewed  over  a  Honey  Bill  for  the  dis- 
bandment  of  troops.  Public  opinion  being  found  to  be 
hostile  to  a  reduction  of  the  anned  forces  of  the  Crown, 
in  view  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  France,  the  ques- 
tion was  not  fought  out  to  a  conclusion ;  but  the  venal 
assembly,  contemptuously  known  as  the  "  Pensionary 
Parliament,"  passed  the  Resolution  quoted  in  every  text- 
book of  constitutional  history,  which  has  ever  since  been 
held  to  debar  the  Lords  from  amendii^,  though  not  of 
rejecting  or  suspending,  a  Money  Bill  originating  in  the 
Lower  House. 

Sir  Job  Charlton,  whom  Roger  North  calls  "  an  old 
Cavaher,  loyal,  learned,  grave,  and  wise,"  was  the  next 
Speaker.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
a  London  goldsmith,  by  name  Robert  Charlton,  and 
that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  another,  by  name 
Thomas  Harby ;  but  in  the  exhaustive  list  of  London 
goldsmiths  printed  in  Jackson's  English  Gddsmtths 
and  their  Marks,  neither  of  these  names  occurs.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  he  came  of  a  Shropshire 
stock,  and  that  his  father  was  Robert  Charlton,  of  Whit- 
ton,  in  that  county.  He  represented  Ludlow  in  1659, 
1660,  and  1661,  and  died  at  his  seat  at  Ludford,  Here- 
fordshire, 24  May.  1697.  As  he  only  held  office  for  eleven 
days,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  conduct  in  the 
Chair.  He  became  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  but 
was  removed  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  James  II's 
dispensing  power.  He  had  also  been  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester,  but  here  he  was  no  luckier,  for  he  had  to  resign 
the  post  in  favour  of  Jeffreys,  who  had  "  laid  his  eye  on 
it."  Charlton  was  the  first  Speaker  to  be  made  a  Baronet, 
and  when  he  resigned  from  ill-health,  the  House,  for  the 
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first  time  for  150  years,  elected  a  Speaker  who  was  not  a 
lawyer.  This  was  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  of  Maiden  Bradley, 
Wits,  an  aristocratic  Tory,  who  held  office  for  five  years, 
when  he  too  resigned  on  the  plea  of  iU-health,  though 
there  is  reason  to  behave  that  this  was  but  a  convenient 
excuse.  The  real  reason  was  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
Danby,  the  master  mind  of  the  Government. 

Seymour  was  first  voted  to  the  Chair  on  18  February, 
1672-3,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  a  wholly  irregu- 
lar debate  was  initiated  by  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  who 
declared  that  he  was  unfitted  to  hold  the  office,  owing 
to  his  being  a  Privy  Councillor  and  his  having  admission 
to  the  most  secret  conclaves  of  the  Court.  "  You  are  too 
big  for  that  Chair,  and  for  us,"  he  said ;  "  and  you,  that 
are  one  of  the  governors  of  the  world,  to  be  our  servant, 
b  incongruous."  A  Mr.  Harbord  was  even  more  uncom- 
plimentary. "  You  expose  the  honour  of  the  House  in 
resorting  to  gaming-houses,  with  foreigners  as  well  as 
En^ishmen,  and  other  ill  places.  I  think  you  to  be  an 
vn&t  person  to  be  Speaker,  by  your  way  of  living." 
Colonel  Strangways,  however,  came  to  Sej^iour's  rescue, 
declaring  that  as  for  his  being  a  gamester,  exception 
might  just  as  well  be  taken  to  the  Judicial  Bench  for 
the  same  reasons.^ 

In  Seymour's  first  session  a  debate  arose  on  the  printing 
of  addresses  to  the  King  in  connection  with  grievances 
concerning  the  billeting  of  soldiers.  On  a  motion  to 
adjourn  the  debate,  the  numbers  (on  a  division)  were 
found  to  be  equal,  whereupon  the  Speaker  gave  bis 
casting  vote  in  favour  of  adjournment,  sajdng,  "  He 
would  have  his  reason  for  his  judgment  recorded,  viz. 

'  Cobbetf  3  Parliamentary  Hiaory,  VoL  IV,  p.  589. 
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because  he  was  vay  hungry."  Seymour  was  a  very 
[nxtud,  not  to  say  overbearing,  man,  and  he  was  tin* 
popular  with  the  general  body  of  members.  A  trick 
was  once  played  upon  him  by  a  wag,  who  handed 
him  a  petition,  which  the  Speaker  began  to  read  aloud  : 
"  The  humble  petition  of  Oliver  Cromwell — the  devil," 
whereon  a  shout  of  laughter  caused  him  to  throw  down 
the  paper  and  hasten  from  the  Chair. 

On  10  May,  1675,  a  serious  disturbance  arose  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  on  the  consideration  of  His 
Majesty's  answer  to  an  address  for  recalling  British  sub- 
jects from  the  service  of  the  French  King.  The  riot  could 
only  have  been  quelled  by  a  strong  man,  and  the  Speaker's 
intervention  has  scarcely  bad  a  parallel  since  that  day 
until  Mr.  Speaker  Peel's  memorable  intervention  in  the 
Home  Rule  debate  on  27  July,  1893.*  Seymour  "  very 
opportunely  and  prudently  rising  from  his  seat  near  the 
Bar,  in  a  resolute  and  slow  pace,  made  his  three  respects 
through  the  crowd,  and  took  the  Chair."  The  mace 
was  laid  on  the  table  and  the  disorder  ceased  on  the 
Speaker  stating  that  be  had  acted,  "  though  not  accord- 
ing to  order,  with  the  intent  of  bringing  the  House  into 
order  again."  '  He  "  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Chair 
after  that  of  the  House  was  gone"  by  obliging  every 
member  present  to  stand  up  in  his  place  and  engage  on 
his  honour  not  to  resent  any  of  that  day's  proceedings. 
As  an  instance  of  his  pride  it  is  related  that  when  he 
was  presented  to  William  III  the  King  remarked  that 
he  beheved  Sir  Edward  was  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
family,  whereupon  the  ex-Speaker  retorted  "  that  the 

'  Comnums  Journals,  Vol,  CXLVIII,  p.  469. 
■  Grey's  Debates,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  izp. 
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Duke  was  rather  of  his  family."  Once,  when  his  coach 
broke  down  at  Charing  Cross,  he  ordered  the  next 
gentleman's  to  be  stopped  and  brov^ht  to  him,  and 
when  its  occupant  expressed  surprise.  Sir  Edward  told 
turn  that  it  was  more  proper  for  him  to  walk  in  the 
streets  than  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commrais. 

The  year  1675  was  a  memorable  one  in  English  politics. 
Alternately  inclining  to  the  counsels  of  Shaftesbury  and 
religions  toleration,  and  to  the  advice  of  Danby,  who 
desired  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglican  Cbnrch,  Charles 
had  allowed  the  Nonconformists  to  be  harried  to  please 
the  Churchmen,  and  had  assented  to  the  Test  Act  of 
1673  to  gratify  the  hatred  of  both  persuasions  for  the 
Roman  Cathohcs.  But  a  haunting  fear  in  the  pubUc 
mind  that  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  was 
still  endangered  convinced  Danby  that  a  new  and  more 
stringent  test  was  required.  The  reorganisation  of  his  sup- 
porters in  the  Commons  which  followed  led  to  a  cleavage 
of  parties,  out  of  which  was  gradually  evolved  the  perma- 
nent division  of  English  political  opinion  into  two  distinct 
bodies  :  the  Tory  and  the  Whig  of  after  days. 

Whilst  Danby's  proposals  were  under  consideration  the 
relations  of  the  two  Houses  became  once  more  strained. 
Evel3m,  writing  in  the  summer  of  1675,  mentions  a  con- 
f^^nce  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
at  which  the  Lords  accused  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  infringing  their  privileges,  and  brought  forward 
once  more  the  oft-quoted  precedent  of  Henry  IV.  To 
gain  time  the  King  suddenly  prorogued  Parliament  for 
four  months,  and  the  storm  blew  over. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Pepys'  "  old  chamber  fellow  "  at 
Magdalene   College,  Cambridge,  succeeded  Sir  Edward 
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Sqonoar  in  the  Chair  cm  ii  April,  1678 ;  but  ytais 
before  that  the  same  assidaous  gossip  had  noted  that "  he 
do  very  well  in  the  world."  Like  his  two  predecessors,  he 
reigned  from  ill-health.  Within  a  month  of  his  election 
he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  a  violent  fit  of  the 
stone,  attributed  to  his  long  sitting  one  day  in  the  Chair. 
Sawyer's  subsequent  career  was  a  chequered  one.  He 
became  Attorney-General,  defended  the  Seven  Bishops 
was  expelled  the  House  for  his  conduct  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Thomas  Annstrong  in  1690,  and  was  agaip  re- 
turned {for  Cambridge  University)  later  in  the  year. 
The  beautiful  seat  of  Ht^clere,  Hants,  came  to  Lord 
Camarvcm's  family  from  the  Sawyers.  The  eighth  Earl  of 
Pembroke  married  Margaret  Sawyer,  Sir  Robert's  only 
dau^ter  and  heiress,  in  1684,  and  her  father  built  the 
church  at  Higbdere  in  which  he  lies  buried,  Seymour's 
health  being  conveniently  re-established,  he  returned  to 
the  Chair  on  6  May,  1678,  and  held  office  till  the 
Pensionary  Parliament  was  dissolved,  24  January, 
1678-79. 

On  the  meeting  of  Charles's  third  Parliament  the  King 
wished  to  force  Sir  Thomas  Meres  upon  the  House,  but 
the  Commons  desired  to  have  the  services  of  Seymour 
once  more.  In  a  long  dispute  Seymour's  re-election  was 
refused  by  the  King,^  and,  though  the  Commons  did  not 
insist  upon  their  ordinal  choice,  they  elected  Seijeant 
Gregory  in  preference  to  the  King's  nominee.  This  was 
the  last  occasion  on  which  the  Sovereign  attempted  to 
impose  his  own  choice  upon  the  House ;  and  with  Sey- 
mour's rejection  began  that  period  of  150  years,  more  or 
less,  ending  with  the  Speakership  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 

•  15  March.  1678-79, 
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during  which  the  evolution  of  the  non-partisan  Speaker 
steadily  proceeded.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted 
that,  though  Charles  failed  to  force  Sir  Thomas  Meres 
upon  the  House,  he  was  still  powerful  enough  to  procure 
the  removal  of  his  successor  from  the  Judicial  Bench  when 
he  gave  a  judgment  in  opposition  to  his  personal  wishes. 
Sir  William  Gr^ory,  of  How  Caple,  Herefordshire  (a 
junior  branch  of  the  family  of  Gregory  of  Styvechal,  in 
Warwickshire),  like  Speaker  Charlton,  was  so  removed 
for  giving  ju(|gment  against  the  King's  dispensing 
power.  He  only  sat  in  the  Chair  for  four  months, 
during  which  time  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus  Act — 
the  Statute  which  becomes  more  famous  stiU  when 
suspended — ^was  passed  into  law. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  the  growth 
of  the  party  system  brought  with  it  considerable  expense 
to  Parliamentary  candidates,  especially  in  the  counties. 
Evelyn's  brother  George  spent  nearly  £2000  Jn  1678-79 
by  "  a  most  abominable  custom  "  in  carrying  the  county 
of  Surrey  against  Lord  Longford  and  Sir  Adam  Brown,* 
when  most  of  the  money  was  spent  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing. His  colleague  was  Arthur  Onslow,  grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  Speaker  of  the  same  name.  In  1685 
Evelyn  and  Onslow  stood  again,  their  opponents  being 
Sir  Adam  Brown,  who  was  stone  deaf,  and  Sir  Edward 
Evelyn,  a  cousin  of  the  diarist.  But,  through  a  trick 
of  the  sheriff  in  holding  the  election  a  day  before  it 
was  expected,  the  old  members  were  not  returned. 

The  new  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  generally 

apphed  to  the  respective  members  of  the  country  and 

the  Court  party  at  the  next  general  election.    Though 

■  Evelyn'i  Dtarjr.  4  Febnury,  167S-79. 
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suimncmed  for  October,  1679,  Charles's  fourth  Parhament 
did  not  meet  for  the  despatdi  of  fauaness  until  a  yeax 
later.  Sir  William  \raiiams,  the  Whig  member  for 
Chester,  and  a  notable  champion  of  the  hberties  of  the 
Commons,  was  elected  Speaker,  nemine  amtradicente,  an 
21  October,  1680.  The  first  Welshman  to  fill  the  Chair, 
he  m^rated  from  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  the  home  of  the 
leek,  to  Gray's  Inn.*  LuttreD  tdls  a  story  of  Sir  Robert 
Peyton,*  who  had  been  expelled  the  House,  goii^  to 
Williams  a  few  days  after  the  dissolution  and  demand- 
ing satisfaction  for  a  severe  rebuke  administered  to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  expulsion.  He  wanted  to  challei^ 
the  Speaker  to  a  duel,  but  thought  fit  to  retreat  in 
haste  on  the  "  young  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn "  (of 
which  Williams  was  a  Bencher)  showing  signs  of  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  on  account  of  what  they 
held  to  be  Peyton's  insolence  to  the  Chair. 

In  this  Parliament,  though  the  Exclusion  Bill  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  the  Lower  House  set  itself 
steadily  to  curtail  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  It 
was,  in  consequence,  dismissed  in  January,  16S0-81. 
Popular  excitement  ran  high  in  London  over  the  fate 
of  the  Bill,  and  the  King  thought  it  prudent  to 
summon  his  fifth  Parhamrat  to  meet  at  Oxford  in  the 
month  of  March.  Convocation  House  was  fitted  up  for 
the  Commons,  and  the  Lords  sat  in  the  gallery  above. 
Williams  was  unanimously  recalled  to  the  Chair,  but 
after  sitting  for  a  week  the  King  sent  it  about  its  busi- 
ness, saying,  "  Now  am  I  King  of  England,  if  I  never  was 

>  Tbis  Parliament  ordered  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  and  In  the  Jonmal  Office  are  preserved 
many  of  the  earliest  issues  extant. 

*  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Middlesex. 
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before."  Relieved  of  the  Speakership,  Williams  returned  to 
the  Bar  and  became  Solicitor-General  in  1687.  He  died  at 
his  chambers,  in  Gray's  Inn,  in  1700,  and  was  buried  at 
Llansilen,  Denbighshire.  His  portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey 
•  Kneller  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  House  by  Sir 
Alfred  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Welsh  Parliamentaiy 
Party. 

The  Welsh  precedent,  once  set,  was  soon  followed,  for 
in  James  II's  only  Parhament  Sir  John  Trevor,  of  Bryn- 
kinalt,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Trevor,  was 
unanimou^y  called  to  the  Chair,  and  at  the  accession  of 
Wilham  HI  he  was  re-elected.  Having  been  convicted  of 
taking  bribes,  he  was  expelled  the  House  in  March,  1695, 
though  he  was  allowed  to  remain  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
an  office  which  he  had  held  concurrently  with  the  Speaker- 
ship. In  the  Speaker's  Portrait  Gallery  at  Westminster 
there  hangs  his  likeness,  showing  him  to  have  had  a 
decided  squint,  a  defect  which,  it  might  be  thought,  woald 
have  increased  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  catching  the 
Speaker's  eye.  His  early  days  had  been  passed  in  the 
chambers  of  a  kinsman  in  the  Inner  Temple — Arthur 
Trevor.  One  day  a  visitor  observed  a  strange-looking  boy 
seated  at  a  desk,  and  asked  his  name.  "  Oh,"  said  old 
Trevor,  "he  is  a  coimection  of  mine  whom  I  have 
allowed  to  sit  here  to  leam  the  kiuivish  part  of  the  law." 
Being  addicted  to  high  play,  he  became  a  recognised 
authority  in  gambling  disputes,  and  amoi^t-  his  fellow- 
gamesters  he  had  the  authority  of  a  judge  whose  decision 
was  final. 

Trevor  is  said  to  have  owed  his  promotion  to  the  Chair 
to  his  cousin,  the  notorious  Judge  Jeffreys ;  and  some 
years  before,  on  a  motion  to  remove  Jeffreys  from  the 
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Recordership  of  London,  Trevor's  was  the  only  voice 
raised  in  bis  cousin's  behalf.  It  was  probably  owing  to 
this  support  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  position 
of  a  K.C.  when  Jeffreys  became  Chief  Justice.  The 
wits  of  the  day  declared  that  justice  might  be  blind, 
but  that  bribery  only  squinted ;  and  w^ien  Trevor 
was  expelled  in  1695  they  added  that  he  could  no  longer 
take  an  oblique  view  of  every  question  from  the  Chair. 
When  Archbishop  Tillotson  chanced  to  meet  him  some 
little  time  before  his  disgrace,  Trevor  exclaimed,  in  an 
audible  whisper,  "  I  hate  a  fanatic  in  lawn  sleeves  " ; 
whereon  the  Archbishop  turned  and  faced  him,  saying, 
"  And  I  hate  a  knave  in  any  sleeves." 

On  the  Bench  he  appears  to  have  been  as  upright  as 
he  was  unscrupulous  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
though  he  favoured  the  Protestant  interest  he  remained 
faithful  to  James  II.  As  Master  of  the  Rolls  he  Uved  in 
Clement's  Lane,  then  a  fashionable  street.  On  the 
erection  of  the  New  Law  Courts,  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  demolished,  but  a  small  portion  remaiiLs  at  the  nor- 
thern end.  Dying  there  in  May,  1717,  he  was  buried  in 
the  Rolls  Chapel,  so  unnecessarily  pulled  down  some 
years  ago  to  make  way  for  an  extension  of  the  Public 
Record  Office.  In  the  museum  erected  on  its  site  Trevor's 
arms,  with  an  enlarged  copy  of  bis  signature,  taken  from 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  old  chapel,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  Trevor  estate  at  Knightsbridge  belonged  to  the  ex- 
Speaker,  and,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  he  set  the  bad 
precedent  of  hearii^  suitors  at  his  private  house,  in  what 
was  then  a  pleasant  suburb  of  London. 

With  the  Revolution  which  placed  William  III  upon 
the  throne,  the  history  and  importance  of  the  Speaker- 
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ship  may  be  said  to  enter  apon  a  new  phase.  From 
that  date  the  first  Commoner  of  the  reabn  has  occupied 
his  proper  station  at  the  head  of  English  gentle- 
men ;  whilst  the  character  and  consideration  of  his  office 
was  then,  for  the  first  time,  recognised  by  the  l^islature. 
By  I  William  and  Mary,  c.  21,  he  ranks  next  to  the 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
though  not  until  many  years  later  did  he  cease  to  hold, 
concurrently  with  the  Speakership,  any  ofiice  of  profit 
under  the  Crown.  The  great  Arthur  Onslow,  to  silence 
any  imputations  of  leaning  towards  the  ministry  of  the 
day,  set  an  example  of  independence  almost  invariably 
adhered  to  by  his  successors,  yet,  in  his  case,  the  now 
customary  reward  of  a  peerage  after  long  service  in  the 
Chair  was  unaccountably  withheld. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  which 
assembled  on  22  January,  16S8-89,  was  naturally  a 
member  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  though  Sir  Edward 
Seymoiu-,  the  vehement  Tory  of  earlier  days,  joined  the 
Prince  of  Orange  at  Exeter  in  the  vain  hope  of  once  more 
foesiding  over  the  Commons,  the  choice  of  the  House 
fell  upon  Mr.  Henry  Powle,  the  son  of  Henry  Powle,  of 
Shottesbrooke,  and  member  for  the  royal  borough  of 
Windsor.  Powle  bad  identified  himself  with  the  opponents 
of  the  Court  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11,  and  was  more 
than  suspected  of  having  been  in  the  pay  of  Barillon ; 
but  his  tact  and  discretion  caused  him  to  become  the 
trusted  adviser  of  William,  who,  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity,  conferred  on  him  the  Mastership  of  the 
Rolls. 

"  I  will  not  invade  prerogative,  neither  will  I  consent 
to  the  infringement  of  the  least  liberty  of  my  country," 
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were  the  proud  words  in  which  he  sought  to  define  bis 
Farlxamentary  position ;  bnt  the  proudest  day  of  his  life 
was  when,  on  13  February,  1688-89, 1**  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  assembled  Conunons  in  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall,  Lord  Halifax,  the  Speaker  of  the  Lords,  and 
the  peers  facing  him,  and  heard  the  Declaration  of  Kght 
asserted  prior  to  the  tender  of  the  crown  to  William. 
In  the  magnificent  procession  vdiich  paraded  the  streets 
of  London  to  proclaim  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Speaker 
in  his  coach  took  precedence  even  of  the  Earl  Marshal 
and  others  of  the  great  nobility.  At  the  dissolution  Powle 
lost  bis  seat  on  petition  and  returned  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  at  the  Rolls,  maintaining  his  wonted  in- 
dependence when  he  refused  to  attend  the  Lords  at  their 
pleasure,  declaring  that  he  was  an  assistant  to,  but  not 
an  attendant  npon,  the  Upper  House.  He  did  not  Uve 
to  see  Trevor's  expulsion  from  the  Chair,  having  died  at 
Quraington,  in  GloucestershiFe,  in  1692.  Ontustombst<me 
is  inscribed  the  following  epitaph,  possibly,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  times,  his  own  composition  : — 

"  Regi  et  regno  fidelis^mus, 
Aeqni  rectiqne  arbiter  integenimos, 
Bins,  probua,  tempeians,  prudens, 
Virtutnni  onminm 
Exemplar  magnimi." 

The  next  Speaker  after  Trevor's  fall  was  a  man  of  an 
altogether  difierent  mould  and  of  a  different  political  com- 
plexion. The  rise  of  his  family  was  somewhat  singular. 
Richard  Foley,  and  his  son  Thomas  after  him,  made  a  for- 
tune in  Stourbridge  by  selling  nails.  Thomas  Foley  bought 
Witley,  in  Worcestershire,  for  his  eldest  son,  and  Stoke 
Edith,  the  old  home  of  the  lingens,  for  his  second  son. 
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were  somewhat  marred  by  alterations  carried  out  by  the 
brothers  Adam,  when  the  windows  were  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  others  less  suitable  to  the  original  design. 
Sir  James  Thomhill,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
decoration  of  the  great  hall,  introduced  an  allegorical 
figure  of  constitutional  Uberty,  with  Fold's  own  por- 
trait in  a  contemplative  attitude.^ 

On  the  occasion  of  Foley's  first  election  to  the  Chair, 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  the  candidate  of  the  Whigs,  was 
defeated  by  179  votes  to  146 ;  but  in  1698,  after  his 
rival's  retirement,  having  been  again  put  forward  by  the 
Junto,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  in  William's  third  Parlia- 
ment by  a  la^  majority.  Shortly  before  the  meeting 
of  the  new  House  in  December,  1698,  a  ctuious  pamphlet. 
Considerations  upon  the  Choice  of  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  Approaching  Session,  was  published 
by  the  Tories  with  a  view  to  excluding  Littleton.  His 
appointment,  like  Sir  Edward  Seymour's,  was  a  reaction 
from  the  custom  of  promoting  lawyers,  the  House  once 
more  preferring  to  have  a  country  gentleman  to  preside 
over  their  deliberations. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
poor  barcmet,  had,  however,  served  an  approiticeship 
to  trade,  having  been  trained  in  business  habits  bom. 
bis  youth.  He  is  said  to  have  been  recommended  to 
William  III  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  "  favourite 

>  Pvil  Foley  waa  the  onceator  of  the  present  Ixffd  Foley.  Ha 
muTied  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Lane,  an  alderman  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  dying  on  1 1  November,  1699,  'was  buried  at  Stoke  Edith. 
The  Speaker's  nephew  waa  one  of  the  twelve  emergency  peers  created 
by  Qneen  Anne  in  1713  to  secure  a  Tory  majority  in  the  House  (dLorda. 
When  they  made  their  first  appearance  at  WestmiiiBter,  Lord  Wharton 
ironically  asked  them  if  they  desbed  to  give  their  votes  singly,  or,  «s 
a  jury,  through  their  foreman. 
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of  the  nation,"  according  to  Swift,  and  a  statesman  whose 
biography  deserves  to  be  written  at  length.  Although  he 
had  but  one  eye,  his  political  vision  was  remarkably  clear, 
and  at  critical  moments  in  the  lives  of  both  William  III  and 
Anne  the  Duke  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  Crown. 

The  sessions  of  1698-99  and  1700  proved  to  be  full  of 
humiliations  for  the  Court.  Though  the  ministry  had 
succeeded  in  securing  the  election  of  a  Whig  Speaker, 
the  new  House  of  Commons  contained  a  composite 
majority  made  up  of  avowed  Tories  and  members  who 
were  opposed  to  a  forward  military  policy.  Charies 
Montagu,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  celebrated  Trimmer,  had  carried  all 
before  him  in  the  last  Parliament,  but  he  now  found 
himself  powerless  to  guide  or  control  the  dehberations 
of  the  House.  In  addition  to  demanding  the  reduction 
of  the  Dutch  guards,  the  Commons  became  inquisitive 
in  the  matter  of  roj^  grants,  and  proposed  to  appoint 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
forfeited  Irish  lands  had  been  conferred  on  William's 
personal  favourites.  In  order  to  force  their  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Lords  the  Commons  deliberately  tacked  it 
on  to  a  Bill  granting  the  Land  Tax.  And  though  William 
reluctantly  gave  his  assent  to  the  measure,  rather  than 
throw  the  Constitution  into  the  melting-pot,  he  prorogued 
Parliament  >  without  making  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  wrote  to  a  friend : — 

"  This  has  been  the  most  dismal  session  I  ever  had. 
The  members  have  separated  in  great  disorder  and  after 
many  extravagances.  Unless  one  had  been  present,  he 
could  have  no  notion  of  their  intrigues :  one  cannot 
even  describe  them." 

'  II  April,  1700. 
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Party  govenunent  was  still  in  its  infancy  in  1700,  and 
the  prolonged  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses  having 
engendered  a  dangerous  spirit  in  the  Commons,  the  way 
was  paved  for  a  better  understanding  between  the  King 
and  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Tory  party.  Thus 
was  established,  almost  tmconsciously,  the  general  prin- 
ciple, ever  since  accepted,  that  ministers  who  cannot 
command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
cling  to  office  without  being  discredited  in  the  country. 

When  his  fourth  Parliament  was  about  to  assemble 
in  February,  1700-1,  William  intimated  to  Littleton, 
who  lacked  the  physique  necessary  to  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  Chair,  his  desire  that  he 
should  give  way  to  Harley,  and,  with  the  prompt  com- 
pliance of  a  courtier,  the  late  Speaker  absented  himself 
from  the  House  on  the  day  of  meeting,  to  be  rewarded 
with  the  valuable  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  a  post 
which  he  retained  till  his  death,  unshaken  by  all  the 
efforts  made  to  remove  him.  On  this  occasion  Harley 
was  proposed  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  ex-Speaker 
of  the  Pensionary  Parliament,  but  the  House  was  by  no 
means  imanimous  in  his  favour,  249  members  voting  for 
him  and  129  against  him.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  knew 
Littleton  well,  wrote  of  him  earlier  in  his  career : — 

"  I  happened  in  looking  for  a  house  to  fall  accident- 
ally on  the  next  house  to  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  knowing 
nothing  concerning  him.  But  I  soon  found  that  he  was 
one  of  the  considerablest  men  in  the  nation.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  the  Court, 
and  living  constantly  in  town,  he  was  exactly  informed 
of  all  that  passed.  He  came  to  have  an  entire  confidence 
in  me,  so  that  for  six  years  together  we  were  seldom  two 
days  without  spending  some  hours  tt^ether.    I  was  by 
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this  means  let  into  all  their  secrets,  and  indeed  without 
the  assistance  I  had  from  him  I  could  never  have  seen 
so  clearly  into  afEairs  as  I  did.  We  argued  all  the  matters 
that  he  perceived  were  to  be  moved  in  the  House  of 
G>mmoDs  till  he  thought  he  was  a  master  of  all  that 
could  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  observed  of  him 
that  in  all  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  reserved 
himself  to  the  conclusion,  and  what  he  spoke  commonly 
detennined  the  matter." 

Burnet  and  Littleton  were  living  at  the  time  referred 
to — ^the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II — near  the 
Plough  Inn,  which  was  on  the  south  side  of  Carey  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  convenient  to  the  Rolls  Chapel, 
where  Burnet  was  then  preacher.  Manning  gives  a 
slightly  different  version  of  Burnet's  estimate  of  the 
Speaker.*  Burnet,  however,  was  wrong  in  sajdng  that 
Littleton  was  the  first  Speaker  who  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  Littleton 
had  a  profound  antipathy  to  the  members  of  the 
long  robe  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  debates  upon  the 
Bill  for  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  and  the  impeachment  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who 
had  asked  for  further  time  to  produce  witnesses,  he  argued, 
as  a  private  member,  as  follows : — 

"  Here  ye  shall  have  cunning  lawyers  defending  an  im- 
peachment. I  hope  I  shall  not  degrade  your  members 
to  argue  against  lawyers ;  but  when  an  impeachment  is 
by  gentlemen  of  his  own  quahty,  I  think  a  cause  is  as 
weU  tried  without  counsel,  and  I  would  disagree  with 
the  Lords."  He  further  observed,  in  the  same  contemp- 
tuous strain :  "  It  may  be  the  counsel  have  a  mind  to 
another  fee." 

>  Supplement  to  the  Hitlory  of  My  Own  Tinu,  edited  by  Waa 
Foxcroft.  1903,  p.  4S5. 
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He  was  a  stont  party  man,  and  from  his  place  in  the 
House  he  declared  that  the  principle  which  ever  guided  his 
vote  was  the  party  from  whom  the  pFopo»tion  emanated. 
"  For  my  part,  I  have  a  way  how  to  guide  my  vote 
always  in  the  House,  which  is  to  vote  contrary  to  ^riiat 
our  enemies  without  doois  wish."  Such  slavish  adher- 
oice  to  party  ties  carries  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  party 
whips,  who  dislike  above  everything  the  "  independent  " 
member,  who  watches  the  o|^rtunity  to  snatch  a  momen- 
tary notoriety  by  stabbing  his  own  side  in  the  back. 

Littleton  was  again  put  forward  for  the  Chair  on 
December  30,  1701,  whra  212  members  voted  in  his 
fovouT  and  216  against  him,  the  closest  contest  on  record. 
Harley  was  then  re-elected  without  further  opposition. 
Like  Sir  Thomas  More  and  "  tough  old  Coke,"  Hariey's 
principal  triumphs  were  achieved  in  other  spheres  than 
that  of  the  Chair  of  the  Commons,  so  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  career  of  this 
nimblest  of  politicians.  Belauded  by  Pope  and  beloved 
of  Swift,  this  brilliant  statesman  may  be  said  to  have 
embarked  on  a  ministerial  career  whilst  still  Speaker  of 
the  Commons,  for  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Northern  Department  for  some  months  before  he  quitted 
the  Chair  for  the  third  and  last  time. 

By  birth  and  education  a  Whig,  by  imperceptible 
stages  he  developed  into  the  leader  of  the  Tory  and 
Church  party.  On  becoming  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,^ he  virtually  filled  the  position  of  Prime  Minister, 
and  when,  at  the  general  election  of  1710,  the  Tory  party 
had  a  laige  majority  at  the  poUs  he  was  all  bat  supreme. 
In  King  William's  time,  when  he  had  only  ,£500  a  year, 
•  In  1710, 
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he  is  said  to  have  spent  half  this  sum  in  empbying  clerks 
to  copy  out  for  him  treaties  and  official  papers,  so  that 
membeis  were  almost  afraid  to  speak  before  him.  His 
enemies  said  that  he  had  spies  and  inspectors  in  every 
public  office.  In  contrast  to  his  great  rival  Bolingbroke, 
who  fascinated  the  House  as  much  by  his  handsome 
appearance  as  by  his  neatly  turned  speeches,  Harley's 
physical  jHToportions  were  unimposing ;  his  features 
were  homely,  and  there  was  little  that  was  impressive  in 
his  voice  or  carriage.  "  Can  it  be  true,"  said  M.  Le  Sac, 
a  celebrated  ttu^re  de  danse,  "  that  Mr.  Harley  has  been 
made  an  Earl  and  Lord  Treasurer  ?  I  wonder  what  the 
devil  the  Queen  can  see  in  him  I  He  was  a  pupil  of  mine 
for  two  years,  and  a  greater  dunce  I  never  taught." 

In  1701  he  was  elected  Speaker  by  120  votes  over  Sir 
Richard  Onslow ;  on  the  second  occasion  he  only  beat 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton  by  four ;  and  in  1702  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  Journals  of  his  re-election,  the  Clerks  of 
the  House  having  neglected  to  minute  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  two  days  of  the  session.  Harley  is  said 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  newspaper  press  as  an 
engine  of  party  warfare,  and,  apart  from  bis  poUtical 
eminence,  he  deserves  to  be  gratefully  remembered  for 
the  Uterary  taste  displayed  in  the  formation  of  the 
splendid  library,  of  which  the  MS.  portion  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  it  having  been  acquired  for  the  nation 
for  the  small  sum  of  £10,000. 

On  the  meeting  of  Queen  Anne's  second  Parliament, 
v^cb  became  the  first  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  by 
Proclamation  dated  29  April,  1707,  there  was  a  furious 
party  contest  for  the  Chair.  The  Tory  candidate  was 
Mr.  William  Bromley,  of  Baginton,  who  was  to  have 
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his  revoke  later  on,  and  the  chosen  of  the  Whigs  was 
plain  Mr.  John  Smith,  M.P.  for  Andover,  who  canied  the 
day  by  248  votes  to  205.  Mr.  Smith  came  of  a  respectable 
Hampshire  family,  and  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the 
Chair  he  had  acted  as  a  party  whip.  His  close  friendship 
with  Godolphin  also  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

The  Scotch  members  sat  at  Westminster  for  the  first 
time  on  23  October,  1707,  and  when  the  ministerial 
crisis  which  drove  Harley  from  office  early  in  the  next 
year  necessitated  a  reconstitution  of  the  ministry,  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  was  conferred  upon  the 
Speaker.  Mr.  Smith  only  held  the  post  for  two  years, 
and,  though  he  remained  a  member  of  the  House  until 
his  death  in  1723,  his  subsequent  career  was  uneventful. 
He  sub^ded  into  the  less  influential  but  more  lucrative 
sinecure  of  a  Tellership  of  the  Exchequer.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  indiscreet  enough  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  debts  of  the  Civil  List,  then  stated  to  be  £400,000, 
had  not  amounted  to  half  that  sum  two  months  before 
the  estimates  were  made.  The  deficiency  had  apparently 
arisen  from  excessive  disbursements  on  account  of  secret 
service.  Swift  had  a  thrust  at  the  ex-Speaker  when  he 
wrote  in  the  Invitation  to  Dismal — 

"  Wine  can  clear  up  Godolphin's  cloudy  face 
And  fill  Jack  Smith  with  hopes  to  keep  his  place." 

And  keep  it  he  did,  until  the  accession  of  Geoi^  I 
dispeUed  all  danger  of  removal.  As  an  orthodox  Whig, 
he  supported  Walpole  in  oppoation  to  the  Stanhope 
Administration,  and  one  of  his  last  public  utterances  was 
on  a  carious  motion  to  close  the  House  of  Lords  against 
Commoners  for  the  future.^ 

■  Spettket  Smith's  portrait  is  ia  the  Speaker'a  coUectioa  at  West- 
miiuter,  aad  his  fiunily  is  represented  at  thepnaentday  bjrMr.  Assbeton 
Smith,  of  Vaynol,  near  Bangor. 
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Anne's  third  Parliament  was  presided  over  by  Sir 
Richard  Onslow,  a  descendant  of  the  man  of  the  same 
name  who  was  Speaker  in  1566.  The  portrait  of  the 
Speaker  of  1708-10  has  been  drawn  by  the  infinitely 
greater  Arthur  Onslow,  the  third  of  the  family  to  fill  the 
Chair. 

"  Tall  and  very  thin,  not  well  shaped,  and  with  a  face 
exceeding  plain,  yet  there  was  a  certain  sweetness  with 
a  dignity  in  his  countenance,  and  so  much  of  life  and 
spirit  in  it,  that  no  one  who  saw  him  ever  thought  him 
of  a  disagreeable  aspect.  His  carnage  was  universally 
obliging,  and  he  was  of  the  most  winning  behaviour  that 
ever  I  saw.  There  was  an  ease  and  openness  in  bis  ad- 
dress,  that  even  at  first  sight  gave  him  the  heart  of  every 
man  he  spoke  to.  He  had  always  something  to  say  that 
was  agreeable  to  everybody,  and  used  to  take  as  much 
pleasure  in  telling  a  story  to  a  man's  advantage,  as  others 
generally  do  to  the  contrary.  It  was  this  temper  that 
made  him  so  fit  for  reconciling  differences  between  ai^iy 
people,  an  office  he  frequently  and  readily  undertook 
and  seldom  failed  of  succeeding  in."  ^ 

So  far  it  might  be  thought  that  Sir  Richard  possessed 
every  qualification  for  the  post,  but  less  partial  judges 
perceived  in  "  stiff  Dick,"  as  he  was  irreverently  called 
by  the  Tories,  an  unfortunate  propensity  to  quarrel- 
someness which  led  him  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  challenge  a  fellow-member  to  a  duel.  He  foi^ht 
Mr.  Oglethorpe,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  for  some- 
thing he  had  said  in  the  course  of  a  debate,  and  he  was 
only  restrained  by  an  order  of  the  House  from  prose- 
cuting another  afiair  of  honour  with  Sir  E.  Seymour. 
1  the  MSS.  of  tho 
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At  the  time  of  his  election  many  would  have  preferred 
Sir  Peter  King,  who,  missing  the  Chair,  attained  the 
Woolsack  in  the  next  reign. 

Paul  Jodrell,  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  was  also  suggested 
as  heing  the  most  competent  adviser  in  matters  of  pre- 
cedent and  procedure,  much  as  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Erskioe  May's  name  was  put  forward  in  recent  years  as 
the  greatest  authority  on  Parhamentaiy  history  and  the 
mainstay  of  every  Speaker  with  whom  he  acted.  "  Stiff 
Dick  "  fomid  himself  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of 
being  confronted  with  no  less  than  three  ex-Speakers, 
two  of  them  sitting,  comparatively  negligible  quanti- 
ties, on  the  ministerial  benches — Littleton  and  Smith, 
and  the  redoubtable  Harley  on  the  Opposition  side. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  writing  in  November,  1708,  when 
Onslow  was  quite  new  to  the  Chair,  said :  "  The  late 
Speaker  beset  the  old  one ;  and  he  will  have.  I  fear,  a 
hard  task,  if  this  be  not  an  easy  session." 

Whatever  his  shortcomings,  Richard  Onslow  ingra- 
tiated himself  at  Court.  King  William  shortly  before 
his  death  called  him  into  his  closet  and  "  bade  him  con- 
tinue the  honest  man  he  had  always  found  him."  Anne 
made  him  a  Privy  Councillor.*  Geoi^ge  I  made  him 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  peer,  and  on  his 
resigning  the  Chancellorship  he  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  made  Teller  of  the  Exchequer  for  life,  the  first 
instance  of  that  appointment  being  conferred  for  that 
period.  His  manner  in  the  Chair  was  somewhat  imperious. 
When  the  House  went  up  to  the  Lords  to  demand  judg- 
ment against  Dr.  Sacheverell,  every  complaint  took  the 

'  Said  to  be  the  last  favour  wtaicb  Ltsd  Godolphin  ever  procnred 
from  the  Queen. 
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form  of  a  threat :  "  My  Lords,  if  you  do  not  immediately 
order  your  Black  Rod  to  "  do  this  or  that,  "  I  will  return 
to  the  House  of  Commons  at  once." 

With  the  return  of  Harley  to  office  at  the  head  of 
a  solid  Tory  majority,  and  a  Parliament  stroi^ly 
attached  to  the  Church,  Mr.  William  Bromley,  who 
had  been  disappointed  of  the  Chair  on  a  previous 
occasion,  was  unanimously  chosen  on  25  November, 
1710.*  A  perfect  type  of  the  En^h  country  gentleman, 
Bromley  was  educated  at  Christ  Chuxch,  Oxford,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Chair  he  represented  the 
University.  After  taking  his  degree  he  made  the  tour 
of  the  Continent  and  published  an  account  of  his  travels. 
The  title-page  shows  that  he  considered  printing  an  act 
of  c<mdescension :"  "  Remarks  on  the  Grand  Tour  of 
France  and  Italy  lately  performed  by  a  person  of  quahty, 
1692."  In  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Genoa  he  observed  with 
approval  "  an  excellent  method  for  freedom  in  voting," 
and  was  in  advance  of  his  time  and  party  in  commend- 
ing the  ballot  boxes  which  rendered  it  "  impossible  the 
sufir^e  of  any  particular  person  should  be  known." 
From  Genoa  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived in  audience  by  the  Pope.  "  In  the  evening  I  was 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  kissing  the  Pope's  slipper, 
who,  though  he  knew  me  to  be  a  Protestant,  gave  me 
his  blessing,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  said  nothing  about 
religion." 

He  was  sceptical  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Sancta 
Scala  at  St.  John  Lateran,  and  was  relieved  to  hear  from 

'  For  bis  speech  on  taking  office  we  Boyefs  Political  State  of 
England. 

*  Townsend,  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1S44,  second 
edition,  p.  178. 
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one  of  the  cardiiuib  that  they  were  not  the  actual  stairs 
ascended  by  the  Saviour,  but  as  they  were  generally 
considered  to  be  so  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  un- 
deceive the  devout.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Florence- 
He  was  delighted  to  see  the  portraits  of  King  Charles 
and  King  James,  but  he  would  not  permit  himself 
to  speak  of  King  William,  except  as  the  "  Prince  of 
Orange." 

His  political  opponents  prof^sed  to  believe  that  he 
must  be  a  Papist  and  Jacobite  at  heart,  on  account  of 
his  having  kissed  the  Pope's  toe  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  derision  cast  by  the  Whigs  on  the  casual  impres- 
sions of  a  fairly  intelligent  traveller,  he  withdrew  from 
circulation  such  copies  as  remained  in  the  bookseller's 
hands.  A  second  edition  appeared,  without  Bromley's 
permission,  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  first  proposed 
for  the  Chair.  To  this  was  added  a  fictitious  table  of 
contents,  attributed,  though  we  believe  erroneously,  to 
Walpole,  turning  Bromley's  observations  into  ridicule.^ 

During  his  Speakership  his  house  at  Baginton,  in 
Warwickshire,  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  story  goes 
that  he  was  informed  of  the  catastrophe  whilst  sitting 
in  the  Chair,  the  news  having  been  brought  to  town  by 
special  messenger.  Very  calmly,  and  without  quitting 
the  Chair,  he  is  said  to  have  given  directions  for  the 
immediate  rebuilding  of  his  ruined  home.  This  was  done, 
and  Queen  Anne  came  to  see  it  and  planted  a  cedar  in 
the  garden.  On  the  new  house  the  inscription  "  Phcenix 
Resurgens  "  was  placed,  but  none  the  less  it  was  burnt 
down  again  in  1889,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  it  but 

I  Both  theae  little  books  are  now  rare  ftod  there  is  no  co|>y  Hi  atbtr 
at  them  in  the  library  of  the  House. 
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the  outside  walls  with  the  inscription,  which  has  not  yet 
been  made  good. 

That  Bromley  was  held  in  esteem  by  the  House  at 
large  is  apparent  from  its  having  adjourned  for  six  whole 
days  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  only  sou,  "  out 
of  respect  to  the  father  and  to  give  him  time  both  to 
perform  the  funeral  rites  and  to  indulge  his  jxtst  affliction." 
He  was  offered,  and  accepted,  a  seat  in  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  dissolution  of  Ai^ust,  1713,  and  on 
quitting  the  Chair  for  the  Treasury  Bench  he  became 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  Harle/s  instigation  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  asking  him  to  allow  himself  to  be 
nominated  for  the  Chair  in  the  new  Parliament.  Having 
secured  his  main  object,  he  sought  to  ensure  the  re- 
election of  bis  chaplain.  Dr.  Pelham.  The  manceuvre 
was  not  successful,  and  history  does  not  record  whether 
another  and  minor  request  weighed  with  his  successor. 
Dating  from  Whitehall,  22  September,  1710,  Bromley 
had  written  to  Haimier  : — 

"  You'll  smile  at  the  transition  from  chaplain  to  coach 
horses.  I  have  a  pair  that  drew  my  great  coach,  and 
beUeve  you  cannot  be  better  fitted,  and  I  ofier  them  to 
you  before  I  dispose  of  them.  One  especially  is  a  very 
fine  horse,  and  better  than  sixteen  hands  lugh.  You 
shall  have  him  or  them  on  reasonable  terms." 

With  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  Mr.  Bromley's  official 
career  practically  came  to  a  close.  To  the  end  of  his  hfe 
he  came  out  on  Parliamentary  field  da3rs  with  a  set 
oration  against  the  Whigs,  emphatically  denouncing  such 
evils  as  Hanoverian  alliances,  the  maintenance  of  a  stand- 
ing army,  and  the  Septennial  Act.   He  died  at  Baginton, 
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in  the  smmner  of  1732,  in  bis  sixty-ninth  year, "  a  not  mi- 
f  avourable  specimen  of  the  Toiy  squire  in  politics,  having 
sat  in  twelve  Parliaments  and  undo:  four  Sovereigns." 
His  library  was  fortunately  saved  from  the  fire  in  1889, 
as  was  the  fine  service  of  plate  used  by  him  as  Speaker.  ' 

There  b  a  portrait  of  him  at  Westminster,  and  another 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendant,  BIr.  William  Bromley- 
Davenport,  late  M.P.  for  Macclesfield. 

The  last  Speaker  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  was  Sir 
Thomas  Hamner,  the  Shakespearean  commentator,  and 
the  head  of  a  family  which  had  been  settled  in  the 
Welsh  marches  since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  At 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one  he  married  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  Grafton,  who  had  been  first  wedded  to  one  ! 

of  Charles  II's  Ul^timate  sons  at  the  tender  age  of  J 

twelve.     Educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  | 

Oxford,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  , 

for  Thetford,  where  the  Grafton  interest  was  no  doubt 
paramount,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Pall  Mall  at  a 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  street.  He  soon  made 
his  mark  in  debate,  and  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Berkeley  of 
Stratton,  written  in  1712,  he  was  said  to  "  outshine  all 
in  the  House." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Swift,  who,  it  was 
rumoured,  occasionally  helped  him  in  the  composition  of 
his  speeches,  confided  to  Stella  the  opinion  that  "  he  was 
the  most  considerable  man.  in  the  House  of  Commons."  ' 

Though  of  generally  Tory  prochvities,  be  was  looked 
upon  as  somewhat  of  a  waverer  about  this  time,  and, 
after  he  had  refused  office  under  Harley,  from  a  growii^ 
distrust  of  his  policy,  that  astute  minister  desired  to 
rd^ate  him  to  the  Chair,  where  be  thought  that  he 
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would  be  more  safely  occupied  than  in  playing  the  r61e 
of  a  Parliamentary  free-lance.  But  before  this  could  be 
contrived  the  debates  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France,  arising  out  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  Articles  of  the 
ill-starred  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  gave  Hanmer  the  chance 
of  his  life. 

The  Articles  were  the  work  of  Bolingbroke  even  more 
than  of  Harley,  and  were  designed  in  the  interests  of 
free  trade  with  France,  at  the  exp^ise  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.  They  proposed  concessions  in  the  importa- 
tion of  French  wines  to  the  certain  injury  of  the  Portu- 
guese trade ;  whilst  the  silk  and  woollen  manufactures 
of  France  were  to  enter  England  free.  A  revolt  of 
English  manufacturers  and  traders  at  once  took  place, 
and  the  ay  of  "  Treat  the  foreigner  as  he  treats  us  I " 
was  immediately  raised.  Petitions  against  the  Treaty 
[oured  in,  and  for  a  month  nothing  else  was  talked  of 
in  London.  This  was  the  age  of  pamphlets,  and  public 
interest  in  the  subject  was  stimulated  and  infiamed  by 
the  appearance  of  two  rival  periodicals,  one,  The  Mer- 
cator,  or  Commeru  Retrieved,  written  by  Daniel  Defoe, 
upholding  the  free  trade  clauses  of  the  Treaty;  and 
the  other.  The  British  Merchant,  or  Commerce  Preserved, 
(said  to  have  been  written  by  General  Stanhope  who  led 
the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons),  which  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  protective  tariff,  A  tariff  reform 
debate  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  may  seem  something 
of  an  anomaly  to  modem  readers,  but  the  strenuous 
party  fight  which  took  place  on  14  May,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Govemm^it  Bill  to  make  the  Articles 
effectual,  raised  the  whole  question  of  free  imports  and 
the   imposition   of   a  commercial   tariff  with   France. 
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General  Stanhope  quoted  the  preamble  of  an  earher 
tarifE  concluded  between  Louis  XIV  and  Charles  II  in 
1664.  which  declared  : — 

"  That  it  has  been  found  by  long  experience  that  the 
importing  of  French  wines,  brandy,  linen,  salt  and  paper, 
and  other  commodities  of  the  growth,  product,  and  manu> 
factures  of  the  territories  and  dominions  of  the  Fr^ich 
King,  has  much  exhausted  the  treasure  of  this  nation, 
lessened  the  value  of  the  native  commodities  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  and  caused  great  detriment  to  the 
Kingdom  in  general." 

At  this  point  Speaker  Bromley  interposed,  saying 
"  that  there  was  no  such  thii^  in  that  Act,"  but,  being 
foimd  to  be  mistaken  after  the  Clerk  of  the  House  had 
read  the  original  words.  General  Stanhope  was  allowed 
to  proceed  with  his  arguments,  to  show  the  disadvantages 
of  an  open  trade  with  France.'  When  the  Bill  went 
into  Committee  it  occupied  the  House  for  five  whole 
days,  and  Hanmer,  who  had  originally  favoured  the 
scheme  of  the  Government,  made  an  elaborate  speech 
against  it.  He  said  that  though  he  had  given  his  vote 
for  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill,  having  in  the  interval 
weighed  and  considered  the  all^ations  of  the  petition- 
ing merchants  and  traders,  he  had  been  convinced  that 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  inflict  great  prejudice  to 
the  'home  woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  increase  the 
number  of  the  poor,  and  ultimately  afiect  the  land. 

"  While  he  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  the  House  he 
would  never  be  blindly  led  by  any  ministry ;    neither, 

'  Boyer  says,  in  relating  this  incident,  "  He  "  (General  Stanhope) 
"  ood  some  other  members  animadverted  vrith  some  vehemence  on  the 
Speaker's  mistake."   {Political  Slate  of  Gnat  Britain,  Vol.  V,  p.  3J0.) 
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on  the  other  hand,  was  he  biased  by  what  might  weigh 
with  some  men,  viz.  the  fear  of  losing  their  elections. 
The  principles  upon  which  he  acted  were  the  interests 
of  his  coimtry  and  the  conviction  of  his  judgment,  and 
upon  those  considerations  alone  he  must  oppose  the 
BiU." 

This  speech  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  House, 
and  when  the  division  was  taken,  "  near  eleven  at  night 
and  after  candles  had  been  brought  in,"  the  Government 
was  defeated  by  the  narrow  majority  of  nine,  and  the 
Bill  was  killed.  Only  one  of  the  four  members  for  the 
City  of  London  voted  for  it ;  the  other  three  and 
the  members  for  Westminster  voted  for  its  rejection. 
The  London  drapers,  mercers,  and  weavers  were  over- 
joyed at  the  result,  and  Hanmer  became  for  a  time  a 
popular  idol.  Bonfires  and  illuminations  expressed  the 
general  satisfaction  on  the  news  becoming  known.*  The 
coolness  which  ensued  between  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
and  the  ministry  was  temporarily  patched  up  when  be 
consented  to  take  the  Chair  in  the  new  Parliament.  The 
precarious  session  of  1714,  when  the  chances  of  the 
Stuart  and  the  Hanoverian  dynasties  were  nearly  equally 
balanced,  gave  the  Speaker  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
to  his  regard  for  the  Protestant  succession. 

The  country  party  declared  that  this  was  in  danger 
under  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  when  ministers 
attempted  to  shelve  an  inconvenient  topic  by  moving  the 

'  A  very  interesting  letter  from  the  Tory  point  of  vien,  describlag 
the  preliminary  debate  in  the  House  on  14  Hay,  will  be  found  in  tha 
Wentworth  coirespondence,  pp.  134.  235.  Peter  Wentworth,  writing 
b>  hia  brother.  Lord  StntCord,  who  had  n^otiated  the  Treaty  ol 
Utrecht,  states  that  he  was  an  attentive  listener  to  the  debate  from 
one  o'clock  till  ten  at  night. 
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previous  question,  the  Speaker,  speaking  in  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  baffled  the  attempt  in  a  remarkable 
speech,  in  which  he  said  that  "  he  was  sony  to  see  that 
oideavours  were  used  to  stop  their  mouths,  but  he  was 
of  opinion  that  this  was  the  proper,  and  perhaps  the  only, 
time  for  patriots  to  speak ;  that  though,  for  his  own  part, 
be  bad  all  the  honour  and  tespect  imaginable  for  Her 
Maiesty's  ministers,  he  felt  that  he  owed  more  to  his 
country  than  to  any  minister ;  that,  in  the  debate,  so 
much  had  been  said  to  prove  that  the  succession  was  in 
danger,  and  so  Uttle  to  make  out  the  contrary,  that  he 
could  not  but  beheve  the  first."  Henceforth  he  became 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  Hanoverian  Tories,  or,  as 
they  were  nicknamed,  the  Whimsicals.  With  the  death 
of  George  I  the  last  chance  of  the  restoration  of  bis 
friends  to  political  power  disappeared,  and  Hanmer 
withdrew  from  public  life  to  pursue  bis  Shakespearean 


*  As  recently  M  July,  1907,  Speaker  Hanmer'B  plate  wu  brought 
to  the  bammer  at  Chilatie's,  wben  it  realised  high  pnces. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  HOUSES  OF  HAKGVER  AND  SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 
RISE  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  CABINET  GOVERNHBNT,  WITH 
HINISTERIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FARUAUENT 


Seventeen  Speakers 


George  I — 

Spencer  Compton 
George  II— 

Artbnr  Onslow 
George  III— 

John  Cast 

Fletcher  Norton 

Charles  Wolfran  Corn- 
wall 

William  Wyndham 
Grenville 
George  IV — 

Henry  Addington 

John  Mitford 

WITH  the  accession  of  George  I  and  the  rout 
of  the  Tory  party  the  Speakership  acquired 
a  permanent  character  hitherto  unlaiown 
in  its  annals.  Whilst  the  House  of  Lords 
was  the  most  compact  body  in  the  State,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  after  1721,  taught  the  nation  to  look  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  real  seat  of  power  in  the  l^is- 
lature,  with  the  result  that  a  corresponding  increase  took 

3SI 


Charles  Abbot 
Charles  Manners-Sutton 

Wmiam  IV— 

James  Abercromby 

Victoria — 

Charles  Shaw-Lefevre 
John  Evelyn  Denison 
Heniy  Bouverie  Wil- 
liam Brand 
Arthur  Wellesley  Peel 
William  Court  Gully 

Edward  VII  and  George  V— 
James  William  Lowtber 
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place  in  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  Speaker's 
office.  No  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  rapid  legal  preferment,  the  Chair  in  the  early  days 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  filled  more  often  than  not 
by  men  with  little  or  no  legal  training.  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  instances  occurred  in 
which  a  Speaker  was  re-elected  on  three,  four,  and  even 
five  occasions ;  but  when  the  House  of  Commons  knew 
bat  one  president  during  an  entire  reign  (and  history 
repeated  itself  under  Geoi^e  II),  new  records  of  long 
service  in  the  Chair  were  established  which  have  never 
since  been  surpassed  or  even  equalled. 

An  aristocrat  by  birth.  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  the  third 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  came  of  a  good  Tory 
stock,  but  in  early  life  he  deserted  to  the  Whigs.  This 
"most  solemn,  formal  man  in  the  world,"  according 
to  Horace  Walpole,  entered  the  House  as  member  for 
Eye  in  1698,  became  Speaker  in  March,  1715,  was  re- 
elected in  1722  (from  which  date  he  combined  the  then 
lucrative  office  of  Paymaster-General  with  the  duties  of 
the  Chair),  and  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Wil- 
mii^on  on  the  accession  of  George  II.  The  new  King 
wished  to  make  him  his  Prime  Minister,  but  Walpole 
having  promised  the  Queen  £100,000  a  year  from  Parlia- 
ment, whereas  Wilmington  had  only  ventured  to  propose 
£60,000,  the  arrangement  fell  through.  But  on  Walpole's 
fall  and  nominal  replacement  in  1742,  he  achieved  his 
heart's  desire  and  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Though  not  a  stroi^  Speaker,  Compton  could  on  occa- 
sion administer  sharp  reproof.  When  a  member  once 
called  upon  him  to  make  the  House  quiet,  declaring  that 
he  bad  a  right  to  be  heard,  he  answered,  "  No,  sir,  you 
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have  a  right  to  speak,  but  the  House  has  a  right  to  judge 
whether  it  will  hear  you."  >  Though  often  called  Prime 
Minister,  he  was  never  so  in  the  sense  that  Walpole  was. 
Carteret,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  peer  of 
Cabinet  rank  who  could  talk  to  the  hrst  two  Georges  in 
their  native  tongue,  was  the  chief  minister.  In  this 
connection  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  when  leader  of  the  House,  was  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  though  never  Prime  Minister.  Lord 
Wilmington  seems  to  have  excited  in  an  imcommon 
d^ree  the  mirth  and  ridicule  of  the  wits  of  the  day. 
Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  in  his  "  New  Ode  to  a 
great  number  of  great  men  newly  made,"  wrote  : — 
"  See  yon  old,  dnll  important  Lord 

Who  at  the  longed-for  money  board 

Sits  first,  but  does  not  lead." 

And  Lord  Hervey,  the  "  Sponis  "  of  Pope,  said  of  him  :— 
"  Let  WilmingtoD,  with  grave  contracted  brow. 
Red  tape  and  wisdom  at  the  Council  show. 
Sleep  in  the  Senate,  in  the  circle  bow." 

The  "  Broad-bottomed  Administration,"  a  remarkably 
aristocratic  body,  seeing  that  there  were  five  Dukes,  a 
Marquis,  and  an  Earl  in  it,  replaced  Lord  Carteret's,  and 
was  itsdf  upset  on  Pelham's  death.  An  arch-mediocrity 
in  office.  Lord  Wilmington  could  make  an  effective  speech 
on  ceremonial  occasions,  and  a  jest  of  bis  on  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  much  as  the 
gibes  of  his  pohtical  opponents :  "  The  Duke  always 
loses  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  which  he  is  running 
after  the  rest  of  the  day,  without  being  able  to  overtake 
it."  During  the  whole  of  his  official  career  this  "transient, 

>  Hatsell'9  Preetdtmis  of  Procudingi  in  Iht  HoMtt  of  Commons,  iSi8, 
Vol  II,  p.  108. 
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embarrassed  phantom  "  lived  in  St.  James's  Square,  at 
a  house  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  Nell  Gwynne's, 
and  now  merged  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  It 
had  originally  been  built  for  Moll  Davis,  a  young 
actress  and  dancer,  whose  professional  career  [o-esented 
many  similar  features  to  Nelly's  own.  Naive  and  flippant 
on  the  stage,  what  she  lacked  in  beauty  she  made  up  for 
in  agihty,  and  her  antics  on  the  stage  made  the  pulse  of 
Pepjrs  beat  quicker  as  he  sat  in  the  pit  of  Old  Drury 
marking  time  with  his  foot  as  he  applauded  the  measure. 
Lord  Wilmington  inherited  the  house  from  his  mother. 
Mary,  Coimtess  of  Northampton.  Its  last  occupier  was 
Lord  De  Mauley,  until  it  was  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  Club. 

The  Speaker's  next-door  neighbour  in  the  Square,  at 
No.  21,  was  "  Beau  Colyear,"  Lord  Portmore,  who 
married  James  II's  ugly  mistress,  Katherine  Sidley ;  and 
before  he  came  there  Arabella  Churchill,  another  of 
James's  favourites,  lived  in  the  house.  Lord  Portmore 
was  a  great  patron  of  horse-racing,  even  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Jockey  Club  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Lord  V^^lmington  died  in  July,  1743,  and  was 
buried  at  Compton  Wynyates,  Warwickshire,  one  of  the 
most  charming  country  houses  in  the  Midlands.  Having 
never  been  married,  his  titles  became  extinct,  and  his 
estates  passed  to  his  brother,  from  whom  the  present 
Marquis  of  Northampton  is  descended.  There  is  a  good 
portrait  of  Speaker  Compton,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  at 
Westminster. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  next  reign,  during  Wal- 
pole's  last  administration  and  those  of  Lord  Carteret, 


I74I.  1747..  1754 
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the  Pelhams,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  elder  Pitt,  and 
the  Coalition  Ministry  of  1757,  the  Chair  was  filled,  in 
five  successive  Parliaments,  by  the  great  Arthur  Onslow, 
the  third  of  his  family  to  be  so  honoured,  and  imquestion- 
ably  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Speakers  the  House 
has  ever  known.  As  from  1720  to  1727  he  rejffesented 
Guildford,  and  from  1728  to  1761  the  county  of  Surrey, 
in  the  Whig  interest,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in 
the  latter  year  there  can  have  been  very  few  members 
of  the  House  who  sat  in  it  when  he  was  first  called  to  the 
Chair. 

The  story  goes  that  having  in  early  hfe  conceived  a 
great  desire  to  become  Speaker,  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
wrote  reminding  him  that  "  the  road  to  that  station  lay 
through  the  gates  of  St.  James's  " ;  but  whether  or  not 
Onslow  owed  his  selection  to  the  direct  interest  of  the 
Crown,  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made.  He 
Vfas  first  returned  for  Guildford  at  a  bye-election,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  1720,  he  married.  He  em- 
braced, as  a  matter  of  course,  the  orthodox  Whig  creed, 
which  professed  to  r^;ard  the  passing  of  the  Septennial 
Act  as  coincident  with  a  Constitutional  millenniuim. 

This  measure,  although  often  threatened  with  radical 
curtailment  of  its  provisions,  still  sets  a  convenient  limit 
to  the  activities  of  a  Parhameot,  and  when  Onslow  made 
his  appearance  at  Westminster  this  great  constitutional 
landmark  had  not  outrun  its  first  allotted  term. 

The  ideal  Speaker,  that  was  to  be,  chose  for  his  London 
home  a  modest  dwelling  in  Leicester  Street,  a  narrow 
thoroughfare  converging,  at  its  upper  end,  upon  Lisle 
Street.  Despite  its  proximity  to  the  abode  of  Ro3ralty 
(in  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Leicester  House, 
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niiere  the  Empire  Theatre  now  stands),  it  can  never 
have  been  a  very  cheerful  situation,  and,  at  the  present 
day,  having  been  long  since  deserted  by  private  residents 
of  any  and  every  rank  in  life,  it  is  a  singularly  un- 
attractive row  of  btisiness  premises.  Probably  no  district 
in  the  West  End  has  so  changed  for  the  worse,  from  the 
residential  point  of  view,  as  the  once  fashionable  Leicester 
Fields,  to  give  it  the  name  usually  attributed  to  it  in  the 
TeigQ  of  the  first  and  second  George. 

Yet  Onslow  Hved  there  for  no  less  than  thirty  years, 
only  quitting  it  in  1752  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  finest 
and  largest  house  in  Soho  Square.  No.  zo  stands  on  the 
site  of  Old  Falconber^  House,  built  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  head  of  the  Bellasis  family. 

It  has  a  handsome  facade  in  the  Square  (reproduced 
in  this  volume),  and  the  London  County  Council  would 
be  well  advised  to  place  a  memorial  tablet  on  its  walls,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  an  interesting  link  between  the  . 
Commonwealth  and  the  reign  of  George  III. 

Mary,  Lady  Falconbergh,  was  Ohver  Cromwell's 
daughter,  and  is  said  to  have  borne  a  striking  resemblance 
to  her  father.  Marrying  in  bis  lifetime,  she  did  not  die 
until  1713,  so  that  Arthur  Onslow  might  well  have  re- 
membered her.  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Duncombe  also  lived  at  No.  20,  Onslow's  immediate 
predecessor  there  being  the  Lord  Tylney  for  whom 
Colin  Campbell,  the  author  of  Vitruviits  Britannicus, 
built  Wanstead  House  in  the  Essex  marshes. 

In  its  original  state  Falconbergh  House,  to  give  it  its 
earUest  name,  must  have  been  well  suited  to  the  holding 
of  the  Speaker's  levees,  but  the  interior,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  room  on  the  first  door  decorated  with  coats 
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of  anns  and  a  highly  ouiched  ceiling,  was  practically 
gutted  by  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell  in  adapting  it  to 
business  pmposes.  The  fine  staircase  and  a  quantity  of 
tapestry  were  then  removed,  but  the  well-proportioned 
front  fortunately  escaped  alteration.  The  Duke  of  Ai^ll 
and  Lord  Bradford  were  other  occupiers  after  the  Speaker, 
and,  before  it  was  consecrated  to  jam  and  pickles,  thig 
historic  mansion  was  used  for  a  time  as  D'Almaine's 
pianoforte  showrooms. 

Next  door,  now  No.  21  in  the  square  and  the  comer 
house  of  Sutton  Street,  was  the  notorious  "  White  House." 
Some  years  after  Onslow  had  left  the  neighbourhood  it 
became  a  den  of  infamy  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
disreputable  London,  thus  affording  another  instance 
of  the  vicissitudes  which  surround  the  former  abodes  of 
the  most  impeccable  citizens. 

The  positive  identification  of  Speaker  Onslow's  house 
has  only  been  arrived  at  after  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  parochial  rate-books.  Much  confusion  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  minds  of  even  recent  writers  on  Soho 
respecting  the  actual  sites  of  houses  in  the  square  for- 
merly occupied  by  dbtinguished  men.  The  statement 
that  Admiral  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  and  the  Dutch 
adventurer  Ripperda  lived  at  No.  20  is  as  inaccurate 
as  the  one  frequentiy  put  forward  that  Onslow's  man- 
sion was  one  and  the  same  with  the  "  White  House  " 
of  evil  memory.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sir  Cloudesley 
lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  and  Rii^>erda  on 
the  north,  in  a  house  represented  by  Nos.  10  and  ioa 
of  the  modem  numbering. 

When  first  called  to  the  Chair,  Onslow  confessed  to 
feeling  apprehensive  at  being  raised  to  so  dangerous 
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a  height,  saying  that  greater  men  before  him  had  tried 
their  abihties  in  the  same  station  and  had  found  the 
eminence  too  high  for  them.  He  was  then  only  thirty- 
six,  a  comparatively  early  age  for  a  Speaker,  and  had 
sat  in  the  House  for  rather  less  than  eight  jrears.  When 
his  re-election  was  proposed  in  1747  he  felt  some  com- 
punction at  accepting  a  further  tenn  of  office,  telling 
the  House  that,  "  painful  as  the  situation  [of  Speaker]  is, 
at  any  time,  and  worn  as  I  am,  perhaps,  with  its  labours, 
since  honourable  gentlemen  seem  inclined  to  try  my 
poor  abilities  once  more  ...  I  do  not  think  it  decent  in 
me  to  dispute  their  commands.  I  therefore  resign  myself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  which  has  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  me  here  in  whatever  manner  it  may  think  proper." 
And,  pausing  on  the  step  of  the  Chair,  he  added,  much 
after  the  manner  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  "  It 
is  my  duty  to  let  honourable  gentlemen  know  that, 
before  I  go  any  further,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
call  me  back  to  the  seat  from  whence  I  came,  and  to 
choose  some  other  person  to  fill  this  place." 

And  not  until  every  member  then  present  had  cried 
out,  "  No,  no,"  did  he  consent  to  preside  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House  for  the  fourth  time.  Onslow 
was  the  first  in  the  long  catalogue  to  realise  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  independence  and  impartiality  of  the 
Chair.  Whereas  most  of  his  predecessors  had  been 
pluralists  or  expectant  office-holders,  he  raised  the 
character  of  the  Speakership  by  rescuing  the  lucrative 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  contenting  himself 
with  the  modest  income  derived  from  fees  on  private 
bills.  Hatsell,  who  went  to  the  Table  of  the  House 
while  Onslow  was  still  in  the  Chair,  wrote  of  him,  in 
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connection  with  the  rules  then  obtaining,  that  the 
Speaker  endeavoured  to  preserve  order  in  debate  with 
great  stnctness,  yet  always  with  civility  and  courtesy, 
saying  that  he  had  often  heard,  as  a  young  man,  from 
old  and  experienced  members,  that  nothing  tended  more 
to  throw  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Administration 
than  the  neglect  of  or  departure  from  these  rules.  That 
he,  Onslow,  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  instituted 
by  oar  ancestors  as  a  check  on  the  action  of  ministers, 
and  as  a  protection  to  the  minority  against  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Speaker  Onslow's  rigid  adherence  to  duty,  and  his 
detachment  from  pohtical  office,  notwithstanding  some 
divergence  from  his  standard  on  the  part  of  his  imme- 
diate successors,  paved  the  way  for  the  wholly  non- 
partisan Speaker  evolved  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  that  the  methods  introduced  by  bim  have  con- 
tributed to  the  shaping  of  the  system  of  Party  Govern- 
ment as  understood  at  the  present  day.  His  demeanour 
in  the  Chair  is  said  to  have  been  firm  but  impartial,  his 
voice  clear  and  impressive,  and  his  temper  imperturbable. 
By  way  of  contrast  this  grave  and  dignified  man,  when 
released  from  his  official  duties,  would  steal  away  from 
Westminster  to  enjoy  his  pipe  and  glass  incognito  in  the 
chimney-comer  of  the  "  Jew's  Harp,"  a  famous  tavern 
and  bowling  alley  in  Marylebone  Fields,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  merged  in  the  Regent's  Park.  As  the  great  man 
was  driving  to  the  House  of  Commons  one  day  in  his 
state  coach  his  identity  was  accidentally  revealed  to  the 
landlord,  who  insisted,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Speaker's 
next  visit,  on  treating  him  with  the  deference  due 
to  his  exalted  position.    But  his  secret  having  been 
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betrayed,  Maiylebone  and  its  diversions  knew  the  First 
Commoner  no  more. 

During  the  forty-one  years  which  Arthur  Onslow 
passed  at  Westminster  he  witnessed  great  changes,  not 
only  in  the  composition  and  in  the  maimers  of  the 
House,  but  in  the  actual  conditions  of  Parliamentary 
Hie.  Speaker  Onslow  the  third  saw  the  development  of 
the  modem  system  of  Cabinet  Government  coupled  with 
ministerial  responsibility  to  Parhament.  He  saw  the 
elder  Pitt  make  his  first  entrance  on  the  Parliamentary 
stage,*  and  during  the  most  ^orious  period  of  the  great 
Commoner's  career — those  two  short  years  in  which 
Clive  laid  the  foundations  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and 
Wolfe,  at  the  cost  of  bis  life,  added  Canada  to  the  English 
dominions  beyond  the  sea — ^he  was  still  in  the  Chair. 
He  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Pelhams,  and  he 
lived  to  see  Pitt  temporarily  supplanted  by  Lord  Bute. 
He  was  also  directly  interested  in  a  movement  which 
has  exercised  enormous  influence  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  management  of  parties — the  rise  of  the 
power  of  the  newspaper  press. 

The  Parliament  of  1728  returned  a  large  and  docile 
majority  for  Walpole,  and  one  of  the  first  questions 
which  agitated  the  minds  of  its  members  was  the  illicit 
reporting  of  the  debates.  A  publisher,  who  had  ex- 
taided  and  amplified  the  summaries  of  speeches  given 
by  Boyer'  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  sunmioned 
to  the  Bar  and  imprisoned ;  but  still  the  practice  grew. 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  first  appeared  in 
1731,  the  reporting  of  the  debates  became  a  prominent 

■  Aa  M.P.  for  Old  Samm,  1734-35. 

■  In  hit  monthly  publication  the  Politkal  StaU  of  Gftat  Britain. 
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feature,  as  it  did  in  the  London  Magaxme,  wherein  they 
were  compiled  by  Gordon,  the  translator  of  Tacitus. 
When  the  next  Parliament  met  the  Speaker  himself 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject,  and  in 
so  doing  allowed  it  to  be  seen  that  he  was  personally 
strongly  opposed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  being 
made  public.  Few  historical  writers  have  taken  any 
notice  of  this  debate. 

Id  the  course  of  an  interesting  discussion,  in  which 
Sir  Vt^lliam  Wyndham,  Pulteney,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
took  part,  the  most  sensible  view  was  that  taken  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  He,  Wyndham,  contended 
that  the  public  had  a  right  to  know  something  more  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  than  appeared  m  the  votes. 
But  the  majority,  who  seem  to  have  lived  in  dread  of 
their  constituents  discovering  what  passed  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  declared  that  it  was  a 
high  indignity  and  a  notorious  breach  of  privilege  to 
print  the  debates  at  all.  The  ofElcial  record  of  the  day's 
[H-oceedings  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Thursday,  13  April,  1738. 

"  Privilege.  A  complaint  being  made  to  the  House, 
That  the  Publishers  of  several  written  and  printed  News 
Letters  and  Papers  bad  taken  upon  them  to  give  accounts 
therein  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  House ;  .  .  . 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  an  high  indignity  to,  and  a 
notorious  Breach  of  the  Privilege  of  this  House,  for  any 
News  Writer,  in  Letters,  or  other  Papers  (as  Minutes,  or 
under  any  other  Denomination),  or  for  any  Printer  or 
Publisher  of  any  printed  News  Paper,  of  any  Denomi- 
nation, to  presume  to  insert  in  the  said  Letters  or  Papers, 
or  to  give  therein  any  accoimt  of  the  Debates,  or  other 
Proceedings,  of  this  House,  or  any  Committee  thereof. 
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as  well  daring  the  Recess  as  the  Sitting  of  Parliament  ; 
and  that  this  House  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity 
against  such  oSenders."  * 

The  account  in  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History  of  the 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occa^on  is  valuable  from  its 
containing  an  early  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Opposition  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
House.  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  date 
at  which  this  practice  was  fiist  introduced,  but  it  is 
evident  that  in  1738  it  was  well  established.  Mr.  Thomas 
Winnington,  a  member  who  was  all  in  favour  of  drastic 
treatment  of  offending  newspapers  and  magazines,  alluded 
to  his  being  in  complete  agreement  with  "  the  honour- 
able gentleman  over  the  way." 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on 
the  supposed  iniquities  of  the  Press,  declared  that  all 
the  debates  in  which  he  had  taken  part  which  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  in  print  were  so  garbled 
as  to  convey  an  entirely  contrary  meaning  to  that  which 
he  had  intended.  As  to  the  chaige  frequently  brought 
against  him  that  he  had  instigated  the  pubhcation  of 
newspaper  articles,  in  order  to  suit  the  poMcy  of  the 
Government,  he  only  wished  to  say  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  able  to  judge,  four  pages  were  written  against  the 
Government  for  every  one  in  its  favour. 

"  No  Government,  I  will  venture  to  say,  ever  punished 
so  few  Libels,  and  no  Government  ever  had  provocation 
to  puni^  so  many.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  extremely 
indifferent  what  opinion  some  gentlemen  may  form  of 
the  writers  in  favour  of  the  Government,  but  I  shall 
never  have  the  worse  opinion  of  them  for  that ;  there  is 

>  CommoHt  Joumait,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  14S. 
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nothing  more  easy  than  to  raise  a  laugh :  it  has  been 
the  conunon  practice  of  all  minorities,  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  every  other  argument." 

About  this  time  a  systematic  attempt  was  first  made 
to  classify  the  members  of  both  Houses  according  to 
their  political  convictions.  Probably  owing  to  an  in- 
creasing interest  on  the  part  of  the  outside  public 
in  Parhamentaiy  proceedings,  the  Court  Kaiendar  for 
1732  specified  the  members  who  .were  protesters  against 
the  Hessian  troops  in  1730 ;  and  a  rival  publication, 
The  Court  and  City  Register,  in  its  issue  for  1742, 
which  was  probably  printed  and  circulated  immediately 
after  Walpole's  defeat,  divided  the  list  of  Peers  into  those 
who  voted  for  and  against  the  Cdnvention ;  whilst  those 
members  of  the  Commons  "  who  are  supposed  to  be 
in  the  country  interest  at  the  creation  of  Robert,  Earl 
of  Orford,"  have  their  names  marked  with  an  asterisk.^ 
By  passing  a  drastic  Resolution  against  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  its  debates  the  House  was  only  acting 
on  the  principle  observed  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
when  Hooker  wrote  : — 

"  Every  person  of  the  Parliament  ought  to  keep  secret 
and  not  to  disclose  the  secrets  and  things  done  and 
spoken  in  the  p£irliament  House  to  any  manner  of  person, 

*  These  lista,  of  which  those  printed  before  1740  are  now  very 
scarce,  were  probably  first  issned  soon  after  the  accession  of  Georse  II. 
Wataon'B  Court  Kaiendar  ior  1733,  with  a  full  list  of  both  Houses  of 
Pafliament  and  the  London  addresses  of  the  members,  in  the  author's 
own  collection,  is  the  earliest  hitherto  met  with.  The  British  Mnsetun 
Library  contains  the  1733  and  many  subsequent  issnes,  and  a  foJrly 
complete  series  of  The  Court  and  City  RegisUr  from  1743  onwards. 
The  betteT'known  Royal  Kaiendar  first  appeared  in  1767,  and  is  still 
pnblished  annually. 
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uTiTiww  he  be  one  of  the  same  House,  upon  pain  to  be 
sequestered  out  of  the  House,  or  otherwise  punished  as 
by  the  order  of  the  House  shall  be  appointed/' 

Notwithstanding  the  efiorts  of  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  and 
others  to  spread  the  light,  and  the  j  oumals  kept  by  private 
members  in  the  seventeenth  century,  our  knowledge  of 
the  actual  sayings  and  doings  of  Parliament  from  day 
to  day  remained  extremely  limited  until  the  periodical 
magazine  and  the  daily  newspaper  had  come  to  stay. 
For  a  century  after  Speaker  Onslow  directed  attention 
to  the  subject  the  unequal  struggle  between  the  Press  and 
the  Commons  went  on.  Prosecutions,  usually  abortive, 
of  offending  newspapers  and  magazines  were  instituted 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  pubUcations  of  Almon, 
Debrett,  and  Woodfall  attained  too  much  popularity 
with  the  outside  world  to  be  effectually  su[^ressed. 
In  1771  the  whole  question  was  threshed  out  in  the 
House,  when  the  Press  was  so  far  successful  that,  from 
that  date  forward,  the  Commons  tacitly  acquiesced  in 
the  claim  that  the  constituencies  had  a  right  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  proceedings  of  their  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives. 

With  the  growth  of  the  modem  newspaper — both 
the  Morning  Post  and  The  Times  from  their  earliest 
issues  have  continued  to  supply  a  tolerably  complete 
record  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  both  Houses — came 
the  shorthand  reporters,  who,  as  Speaker  Abbot  noted  in 
bis  diary,  gained  a  footing  in  St.  Stephen's  as  early  as  1786. 
In  1803  they  occupied  the  back  bench  in  the  Strangers' 
GaUeiy  without  molestation,  though,  by  one  of  those 
curious  anomalies  which  abound  in  connection  with 
Parliamentary  institutions,  the  Press  had  still  no  official 
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recognition  at  Westminster.  An  earlier  entiy  in  the 
same  diaiy  shows  the  scant  regard  entertained  for  the 
newspaper  press  a  century  ago.  Speaker  Onslow 
could  not  have  been  more  emptiatic  in  his  disapproval 
of   what   has    been    called    the    fourth  estate    of   the 


"  19  December,  1798.  Went  to  the  Cockpit  in  the 
evening  to  hear  the  King's  Speech.  Two  thirds  of  the 
room  were  filled  with  strangers  and  blackguard  news- 
writers." 

When,  in  1836,  the  House  of  Commons  b^an  the 
publication  of  its  own  division  lists  (a  reform  which  had 
been  advocated  by  Burke  in  1770)  the  battle  was  vir- 
tually won.  The  earliest  instance  known  to  the  present 
writer  of  the  pubhcation  of  a  division  list,  or  something 
closely  resembling  one — a  minority  protest — was  when 
the  names  of  the  members  who  voted  against  Strafford's 
attainder  in  May,  1641,  were  posted  up  outside  West- 
minster Hall  and  headed :  "  These  are  the  Strafiordians, 
Betrayers  of  their  Country." 

The  names  of  the  Lords  who  voted  against  the  occa- 
sional Conformity  Bill  in  1703  were  published  surrep- 
titiously, as  were  those  who  voted  for  Sacheverell's 
impeachment  in  1710.  From  that  time  forth  more  or 
less  accurate  particulars  of  the  more  important  divisions 
in  both  Houses,  compiled  in  the  first  instance  by  Abel 
Boyer,  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Cobbett's 
ParliamenUtry  History.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
before  the  adoption  of  the  present  system  of  taking 
divisions  a  trial  had  been  made  in  1834  of  a  very  primi- 
tive plan  by  which  the  names  were  called  out  by  a 
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member  in  the  House  and  another  in  the  lobby  outside, 
and  recorded  by  the  Clerks. 

After  the  great  fire  ot  1834  reporters  were  admitted 
to  the  temporary  building  used  by  the  Commons,  and 
when,  in  1852,  the  representatives  of  the  people  took 
possession  of  their  new  chamber  in  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, ^  the  Press  was  at  last  officially  recognised,  and  the 
reporters'  gallery,  as  it  at  present  exists,  was  an  acknow- 
ledged fact.  So  voluminous  have  the  verbatim  reports  of 
speeches  become,  and  so  vivid  the  descriptions  of  "scenes" 
in  the  House  within  the  last  few  years,  that  one  is  some- 
times tempted  to  wish  that  the  penal  r^ulations  of  the 
eighteenth  century  could  once  more  be  enforced ;  for 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  little 
or  no  obstruction  of  business  if  there  were  no  picturesque 
reporting  of  the  scenes  to  which  obstruction  gives  rise. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  The  Times  has  been  an  honour- 
able exception  amongst  its  competitors  in  the  purvejring 
of  sensational  reports.* 

During  the  long  years  in  which  Onslow  ruled  the  House 
many  improvements  were  introduced  in  the  keeping  of 
its  ofhcial  records,  all  of  them  tending  to  regularise  and 
simplify  its  procedure.  The  Journals,  which  had  for 
centuries  been  kept  in  a  haphazard  manner,  according 
to  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
for  the  time  being,  assumed  a  more  intelligible  shape 
after  1750,  in  which  year  the  Qerk  of  the  Journals  is 
first  heard  of.    His  ofhce  was  from  the  first  one  of  trust 

*  3  Febmarr,  iSji,  after  an  ezperimental  sitting  in  the  spring  of 
1850. 

■  The  whole  history  of  Parliamentary  reporting  has  been  ably 
■nnunarised  by  Mr.  Porritt  in  Chapter  XXX  of  Thf  Unrtformed  Houm 
of  Commoiu,  1903,  a  nork  of  coasominate  ability  and  vast  research. 
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and  responsibility,  and,  as  the  House  had  no  hbraiy  of 
its  own  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  had  the 
custody  of  all  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  House.  He  fulfilled,  in  addition  to  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Journals,  which  have  always  been  accepted 
as  authoritative  evidence  in  the  courts  of  law,  many  of 
the  duties  which  now  appertain  exclusively  to  the  Libra- 
rian. It  was  owing  to  Speaker  Onslow's  exertions  that 
the  House,  in  1742,  first  ordered  its  Journals  to  be 
printed. 

On  the  recommendation  of  a  Select  Committee, 
Nicholas  Hardinge,  then  Clerk  of  the  House,  entrusted 
the  printii^  of  the  Manuscript  Journals,  from  the  com- 
mencement in  1547,  to  Samuel  Richardson,  printer  and 
novelist,  then  in  the  first  bloom  of  Pamela,  or  Virtue 
Rewarded,  in  "  whose  skill  and  integrity,"  as  the  Com- 
mittee reported,  Mr.  Hardinge  could  safely  confide.  They 
were  printed  in  Roman  letter  upon  "  fine  English  Demy 
worth  fifteen  shillings  a  ream."  By  1825,  when  another 
report  was  made  to  the  House  on  the  same  subject,  the 
outlay  had  reached  a  grand  total  of  between  £160,000 
and  ;£i70,ooo.i 

It  is  certain  that  Journal  books  of  an  earlier  date  than 
1547  were  formerly  in  existence,  as  a  statute  passed  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII  provided  that  members  of 
Parliament  who  absented  themsdves  without  the  licence 
of  the  Speaker  and  of  the  House,  "  entered  of  record  in 
the  book  of  the  Gerk  of  the  Parliament  appointed  for 
the  Conmions,"  should  be  deprived  of  their  wages. 
Many  instances  could  be  cited  of  quaint  entries  made 

>  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  of  printiiig 
the  Jomnals  of  the  House.  {Common*  Joumais,  VoL  XXIV,  p.  263.) 
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by  the  earlier  Gerks  of  the  House  in  its  official  Jonmals, 
but  two  must  s 


"  31  May,  1604.  Prohibitions  Bill.  During  the  argu- 
ment on  this  Bill  a  young  Jack  Daw  flew  into  the  House, 
called  Malum  Omen  to  the  Bill." 

"  14  May,  1606.  A  strange  spanyell  of  mouse  colour 
came  into  the  House."  * 

The  earliest  issue  of  the  printed  Votes  and  Proceedings 
now  in  the  Journal  Office  is  that  of  zi  March,  1681 
(the  Oxford  Parliament).  But  the  daily  proceedings  of 
the  House  had  certainly  been  published  prior  to  that 
date,  and  the  author  had  in  his  own  possession  a  single 
sheet  of  earlier  date  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This 
solitary  issne  is,  unfortunately,  no  longer  in  existence, 
it  having  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  some  years 
ago.  It  was  reserved  for  Sir  Thomas  Ersldne  May  (Lord 
Famborough)  to  compile  a  general  index  to  the  whole 
series  of  Journals  from  X547  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
an  invaluable  work  of  reference  containing  many  thou- 
sands of  cross  references  which,  had  he  never  written  a 
line  of  his  better-known  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice 
of  Parliament,  would  entitle  him  to  rank  amongst  the 
very  highest  authorities  on  this  complex  subject. 

The  form  in  which  the  Journals,  which  are  elaborated 
each  day  from  the  shorter  minutes  known  as  the  V<4es 
and  Proceedings  (compiled  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  Minute  Books  kept  by  the  Clerks  at  the  table),  are 
now  produced  and  indexed  leaves  Uttle  to  be  desired. 
Yet  such  was  the  slavish  adherence  to  precedent 
which  formerly  characterised  the  compilation  of  these 

■  Commons  JimmaU,  Vol  I,  pp.  339,  309. 
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valuable  records  that  not  until  November,  1890,  were 
the  names  of  members  moving  amendm^its  to  questions 
inserted  in  their  pages,  although  this  convenient  practice 
had  been  followed  in  the  Votes  at  least  as  early  as  1837, 
when  Mr.  Speaker  Abercromby  was  in  the  Chair.  In 
February,  1866,  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  form  of 
the  printing  of  the  Votes,  whereby  the  Latin  names  of 
the  days  of  the  week  were  replaced  by  thdr  English 
equivalents.^ 

In  1750,  when  the  Clerk  of  the  Journals  instituted 
a  better  method  of  preserving  the  official  acts  of  the 
House,  Jeremiah  Dyson  was  Clerk  of  the  House.  He 
purchased  the  office  in  1748,  but  he  was  the  first  to  dis- 
continue the  objectionable  practice  of  selling  the  sub- 
ordinate  clerkships  to  the  highest  bidder.  Dyson  left 
the  service  of  the  House  to  re-enter  it  as  the  Tory  member 
for  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  W%ht,  after  Onslow's  retirement 
from  the  Chair.  He  became  a  Lord  of  the  Treastuy  and 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and,  from  his  acknowledged  authority 
on  questions  of  Farliamentaiy  procedure,  he  acquired  the 
nickname  of  "  Mungo  "  Dyson.' 

Disorderly  scenes  were  comparatively  rare  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  in  1751  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  was 
defied  by  a  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  brother  to  the  Lord 
Elibank  of  that  day,  who  w£ts  siunmoned  to  the  bar  to 
be  reprimanded  for  riotous  behaviour  in  Covent  Garden 
during  a  recent  Westminster  election,  and  for  threatening 
the  high  baihff  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  He  is  said  to 

>  The  Loids  still  adhere  to  the  nse  of  Latin  names  o£  week  dxja  in 
their  Jonroala. 

■  The  nbiquitDm  negio  slave  in  Isaac  Bickentafie's  Padlock. 
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have  called  repeatedly  to  his  followers,  "  Will  nobody 
kill  the  dc^  i  "  and  to  have  incited  them  to  other  acts  of 
violence. 

When  Hunay  was  broo^^t  to  the  bar  he  refused  to 
kneel  in  obedience  to  the  Speaker's  order,  whereupon 
the  House  marked  its  sense  of  his  contumacy  and  the 
enormity  of  his  original  offence  by  committing  him  to 
Nev^te. 

There  he  caught  gaol  fever,  and,  after  having  declined 
to  avail  himself  of  an  offer  for  his  transference  to  the 
milder  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  he  languished 
in  durance  vile  until  the  prorogation  brought  with  it  his 
release.  He  then  made  a  kind  of  triumphal  pn^ess 
through  the  streets  of  London,  escorted  to  his  home  by 
a  noisy  mob,  after  which,  like  many  another  comet, 
blazing  for  a  brief  hour  in  the  Parliamentary  firmament, 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  him. 

In  this  same  year  [1751]  Arthur  Onslow  spoke,  of 
course  in  Conunittee,  in  oppo^tion  to  the  clause  in  the 
Regency  Bill  establishing  a  Council.  Horace  Walpole 
thought  his  speech  "  noble  and  affecting,"  and  it  was 
also  warmly  praised  by  Bubb  Dodington.  The  Speaker 
favoured  the  House  with  an  historical  retrospect  of 
the  question  from  the  Regency  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
temp.  Henry  III  to  the  Hanoverian  era,  contending  that, 
though  the  royal  power  might  with  advantage  be  limited, 
it  could  not  be  divided  without  grave  injury  to  the  State. 
The  Bill,  however,  received  the  Royal  Assent,  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  without  material  alteration.* 

Onslow  was  a  determined  opponent  of  late  sittings 

*  Commons  Jounalt,  XXVI,  p.  33,  and  Cobbett'a  Pattiamenlary 
History.  Vol.  XIV.  p.  1017. 
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and  late  hoars  of  meeting,  for  which  he  was  inclined 
to  blame  the  Government  of  the  day. 

"  This,"  he  wrote,  "  is  shamefully  grown  of  late,  even 
to  Two  of  the  Clock.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
prevent  it,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  griefs  and  burdens 
of  my  life.  It  has  innumerable  inconveniences  attending 
it.  The  Prince  of  Wales  that  now  is  *  has  mentioned  it 
to  me  several  times  with  concern,  and  did  it  again  this 
very  day,  7  October,  1759,  and  it  gives  me  hopes  that, 
as  in  King  William's  time,  those  of  his  ministers  who  Jiad 
the  care  of  the  Govenmient  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  dismissed  by  him  to  be  there  by  eleven 
o'clock. 

"  But  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  present  King  ;  his  hours 
are  early.  It  is  the  bad  practice  of  the  higher  offices, 
and  the  members  fall  into  it,  as  suiting  the  late  hours  of 
pleasure,  exercise,  or  other  private  avocations. 

"  The  modem  practice,  too,  of  long  adjoununents  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  and  the  almost  constant  adjourn- 
ment over  Saturdays,  are  a  great  delay  of  business  and 
of  the  sessions. 

"  This  last  was  begun  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  the 
sake  of  his  hunting,  and  was  then  much  complained  of, 
but  now  everybody  is  for  it."  ' 

Onslow  was  a  whole-hearted  supporter  and  fearless 
advocate  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
whenever  it  chanced  to  come  into  conflict  with  the 
Lords.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  within  his  province,  in 
presenting  Money  Bills,  to  advert  not  only  to  measures 
which  had  received  the  Royal  Assent  or  were  in  readiness 

'  George  III. 

*  Speaker  Abbot,  Loid  Colchester,  aiso  raised  a  wall  in  his  diary 
OT«T  the  protracted  sittings  of  the  House,  as  is  mentioaed  more  par- 
ticolarly  hereafter. 
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to  receive  it,  but  also  to  those  which,  after  having  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Commons,  had  failed  to  pass  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  last  Parliament  of  George  II, 
when  several  Bills  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Peers, 
he  thought  it  his  right  and  duty  to  have  animadverted 
upon  their  failure  and  thai  value  and  importance  to  the 
Constitution,  and,  as  a|^>ears  by  a  copy  of  his  intended 
speech  endorsed  in  his  own  hand,  he  was  only  prevented 
from  delivering  his  opinion  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  accident  of  the  King's  sudden  indisposition, 
which  disabled  him  from  coming  in  person  to  prorogue 
Parliament.* 

Onslow  took  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons,  two  days 
before  the  dissolution,  on  i8  March,  1761,  in  the  follow- 
ing simple  words,  spoken  straight  from  his  heart : — 

"  I  was  never  under  so  great  a  difficulty  in  my  life  to 
know  what  to  say  in  this  place  as  I  am  at  present — In- 
deed it  is  almost  too  much  for  me — I  can  stand  against 
misfortunes  and  distresses  :  I  have  stood  against  mis- 
fortunes and  distresses  ;  and  I  may  do  so  again :  But 
I  am  not  able  to  stand  this  overflow  of  good  will  and 
honour  to  me.  It  overpowers  me ;  and  bad  I  all  the 
strength  of  language,  I  could  never  express  the  full 
sentiments  of  my  heart  upon  this  occasion,  of  thanks 
and  gratitude.  If  I  have  been  happy  enough  to  perform 
any  services  here,  that  are  acceptable  to  the  House,  I  am 
sure  I  now  receive  the  noblest  reward  for  them :  the 
noblest  that  any  man  can  receive  for  any  merit,  far  supe- 
rior, in  my  estimation,  to  all  the  other  emoluments  of 
this  world.  I  owe  everything  to  this  House.  I  not  only 
owe  to  this  House  that  I  am  in  this  place,  but  that  I 
have  had  their  constant  support  in  it ;  and  to  their  good 

>   Vide  Lead  Colchester's  Diary. 
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will  and  assistance,  their  tenderness  and  indulgence  to- 
wards me  in  my  errors,  it  is,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
perform  my  duty  here  to  any  degree  of  approbation  : 
Thanks  therefore  are  not  so  much  due  to  me  for  these 
services,  as  to  the  House  itself,  who  made  them  to  be 
services  in  me. 

"  When  I  began  my  duty  here,  I  set  out  with  a  resolu- 
tion and  promise  to  the  House,  to  be  impartial  in  every- 
thii^,  and  to  show  respect  to  everybody.  The  first  I 
know  I  have  done,  it  is  the  only  merit  I  can  assume  :  If 
I  have  failed  in  the  other,  it  was  unwillingly,  it  was  in- 
advertently ;  and  I  ask  their  pardon,  most  sincerely,  to 
whomsoever  it  may  have  happened — I  can  truly  say  the 
giving  satisfaction  to  all  has  been  my  constant  aim,  my 
study,  and  my  pride. 

"  And  now,  sirs,  I  am  to  take  my  last  leave  of  yoa. 
It  is,  I  confess,  with  regret,  because  the  being  within 
these  walls  has  ever  been  the  chief  pleasure  of  my  life  : 
But  my  advanced  age  and  infirmities,  and  some  other 
reasons,  call  for  retirement  and  obscurity. 

"  There  I  shall  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  ;  and 
shall  only  have  power  to  hope  and  to  pray,  and  my  hopes 
and  prayers,  my  daily  prayer  will  be,  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Constitution  in  general,  and  that  the  freedom,  the 
d^nity  and  authority  of  this  House  may  be  perpetual."' 

The  ex-Speaker  died  of  a  gradual  decay  in  Great 
Russell  Street  on  February  17th,  1768.  He  had  r^noved 
there,  on  quitting  the  Chair,  in  order  to  be  near  the 
British  Museum,  of  which  be  was  one  of  the  founders. 
In  bis  retirement  he  found  bis  principal  solace  in  his  well- 
stored  library,  and  in  the  visits  of  politicians  of  both  parties 
who  desired  the  benefit  of  his  advice'  and  experience. 
He  was  buried  first  at  Thames  Ditton,  near  a  form^ 

*  Commont  Journal*,  VoL  XXVIII,  p.  tto8. 
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residence  of  his  at  Imber  Court,*  but  his  remains 
were  subsequently  removed  to  Merrow,  near  Guildford. 
There  are  two  portraits  of  him  in  the  Speaker's  House, 
and  another  at  Clandon  Park.  A  likeness  of  him,  as  a 
youi^  man,  habited  in  his  Speaker's  robes,  attributed 
to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  is  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  But  iipl*^g  Kneller  was  a  prophet  as  weU 
as  a  painter  this  ascription  must  be  incorrect,  for 
Sir  Godfrey  died  in  1723,  and  Onslow  did  not  become 
Speaker  until  1727-28.  The  story,  which  originated  with 
Lord  Colchester,  that  the  chairs  in  which  he  and  his  uncle, 
Richard  Onslow,  sat  were  removed  to  Clandon  is  apo- 
crs^phal,  though  Speaker  Addington,  in  the  next  century, 
claimed  the  chair  as  his  personal  property  and  took  it 
away  witb  him.  The  chair  occupied  by  Hanners-Sutton 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Reform  Bill,  is  however  pre- 
served at  Melbourne. 

In  Onslow's  time  a  proposal  was  set  on  foot  to 
build  a  new  House  for  the  Commons,  and  plans  were 
even  prepared  for  it  and  for  a  new  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Burlington,  in  consultation  with  the  Speaker. 
As  early  as  1719  the  condition  of  many  parts  of  the 
old  Palace  of  Westminster  was  considered  to  be  dai^er- 
ous,  and  the  Speaker,  after  consultation  by  the  Ofhce  of 
Works,  was  requested  to  report  on  the  repairs  which  were 
necessary  to  make  secure  the  passage  leading  from  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel  to  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  roof  and 
gable  end  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  the  roof  of  the 
Speaker's  private  chambers  and  those  belonging  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  Paul  Jodrell.*     The  condition  of  the 

'  Spealcer'a  Lane  ia  still  known  locally. 
*  Commons  Journals,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  6s> 
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Cottonian  Library  was  inquired  into  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  was  eventually  condemned  as  ruinous.  Nothing 
came  of  Lord  Burlington's  scheme  of  1733,  yet  from 
time  to  time  the  demand  for  an  enlai^ed  Chamber  is 
renewed,  and  even  quite  recently  the  congested  state  of 
the  House  on  occasions  of  important  divisions  has  been 
put  forward  as  an  argument  io  favour  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  1 

The  first  Parhament  of  George  III,  which  met  for 
business  on  3  November,  1761,  chose  as  its  Speaker 
Sir  John  Cust,  of  Helton,  Lincolnshire,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  Brownlow,  and  the  Tory  member  for  Grantham. 
Horace  Walpole,  who  was  naturally  critical  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  really  great  man  whom  Sir  Robert  had 
selected  to  fill  the  Chair,  wrote  a  few  dajre  later : — 

"  Sir  John  Cust  is  Speaker,  and  baiting  his  nose,  the 
Chair  seems  well  filled." 

He  was  by  no  means  a  success,  and  he  allowed  great 
Ucence  in  debate.  During  the  hearing  of  John  Wilkes's 
case  he  sat  in  the  Chair  for  sixteen  hours,  which  was 
considered  a  great  feat  in  those  days. 

"  Think  of  the  Speaker,  Nay,  think  of  the  Clerks  taking 
most  correct  minutes  for  sixteen  hours  and  reading  them 
over  to  every  witness  ;  and  then  let  me  bear  of  fatigue  1 
Do  you  know,  not  only  my  Lord  Temple — who  you  may 
swear  never  budged  as  spectator — but  old  Will  Chetwynd, 
now  past  eighty,  and  who  had  walked  to  the  House,  did 
not  stir  a  single  moment  out  of  his  place,  from  three  in 
the  afternoon  till  the  division  at  seven  in  the  morning."  ' 

On  17  January,  1770,  Cust  was  taken  ill  and  could 
not  attend  the  sitting  of  the  House;   he  resigned  on 

'  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Eail  of  Hertfoid,  15  Febcnarj,  1764. 
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22  January,  and  died  five  dajrs  later  from  a  paralytic 
seizure  at  an  age  when  men  are  still  considered  young. 
Educated  at  Eton,  be  lived  in  Argyll  Buildings, 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  in  1761  and  1762,  but  re- 
moved to  Downing  Street  after  the  latter  year.  He  is 
buried  in  St.  George's  Church,  Stamford.*  Hc^arth, 
who  had  already  painted  the  interior  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  Speaker  Onslow  in  the  Chair,  introduced 
Gust's  portrait  in  The  Times,  Plate  2.  Drawn  in  1762, 
the  plate,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  was  not  issued 
until  after  the  artist's  death. 

Lord  North,  in  looking  for  another  Speaker,  reverted 
to  the  practice  of  appointing  an  experienced  lawyer. 
His  choice  fell  upon  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who,  after  having 
been  leader  of  the  northern  circuit,  had  been  Solicitor- 
Genoal  in  the  Bute  Administration,  and  Attorney- 
General  in  that  of  George  Grenville.  He  was  dismissed 
from  the  latter  post  on  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham 
Cabinet  in  July,  1765.  He  was  talked  of  for  the  Master- 
ship of  the  Rolls,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  objected  to 
the  appointment  being  made.  If  it  had  been,  he  would 
have  been  the  last  Speaker  who  ever  held  that  office. 
At  the  Bar  he  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  bold 
pleader  rather  than  a  learned  counsel,  and  his  greed  of 
money  gained  him  the  nickname  of  "  Sir  Bull  Face  Double 

'  Of  Speakers  Icnown  to  have  been  educated  at  Eton.  Cost  was 
tlie  fiiat,  though  in  the  absence  of  the  earlier  school  lists  it  is  not 
passible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  any  of  his  predecessors  were 
trained  at  Henry's  "  holy  shade."  Speakers  Grenville,  Manners- 
Sntton,  Deniaon,  Brand,  Peel,  and  Lowther  were  all  at  Eton,  whilst 
Harley,  Hanmer,  and  Abbot  were  Westminster  boys ;  and  Arthnr 
Onslow,  Cornwall,  Addin^n,  Mitford,  and  Shaw-Lefevre  received 
their  early  edncation  at  Winchester.  No  Harrow  man  has  ever  filled 
tike  Chair. 
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Fee. "  His  demeanooi,  both  in  public  and  private,  was  over- 
bearing, and  his  manners  coarse ;  and  he  showed  his  con- 
tempt for  his  fellow-members  when  on  one  occasion  he 
told  the  House  that  in  debating  a  point  of  law  he  should 
value  their  opinion  no  more  than  that  of  a  parcel  of 
drunken  porters. 

Mrs.  Ptozzi,  in  her  autobiography,  quotes  one  of  the 
many  satirical  verses  made  on  this  Speaker : — 
"  Careless  of  censnre,  and  no  fool  to  fame, 
Finn  in  his  double  post  and  double  fees. 
Sir  Fletclier,  standing  without  fear  or  shame, 

Pockets  the  cash,  and  lets  them  laugh  that  please." 

Jtmius  was  even  more  severe  in  his  strictures.  "  This," 
he  said,  "  is  the  very  lawyer  described  by  Ben  Jonson," 
who 

" '  Gives  forked  counsel ;  takes  provoking  gold 
On  either  hand,  and  puts  it  up. 
So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perplexed  a  tongue 
And  lond,  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scarce  lie 
still,  without  a  fee.' " 

He  fell  foul  of  the  elder  Pitt  in  1766,  and  accused  him, 
during  the  debates  on  the  petition  of  the  Stamp  Act,  of 
"  sounding  the  trumpet  to  rebellion,"  whereon  Pitt  in- 
timated that  he  would  be  ready  to  fight  a  duel  with  him 
"  when  his  blood  was  warm."  Naturally  the  Whigs 
opposed  his  elevation  to  the  Chair,  but  Norton  was 
successful  by  237  votes  to  121  recorded  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Town^end,  who  had  been  put  forward,  against  his 
will,  as  a  protest  against  the  nominee  of  the  Court. 
Horace  Walpole  had  a  strong  aversion  to  Norton,  though 
he  was  quick  to  see  that  he  would  rule  the  House 
more  firmly  than  Speaker  Cust  had  been  able  to  do: 
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"  Sir  Fletcher  Nort<m  consented  to  be  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  badness  of 
his  charafter,  even  in  thK  bad  age  ;  yet  I  *hinV  he  can 
do  less  hurt  in  the  Speaker's  Chair  than  anywhere 
eke.  He  has  a  roughness  and  insolence,  too,  vrtddx  will 
not  suffer  the  Ucentious  speeches  of  these  last  days,  and 
which  the  poor  creature  his  predecessor  did  not  dare  to 
reprimand."  * 

If  ever  a  Court  nursed  a  viper  in  its  bosom,  it  was 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton.  No  sooner  was  he  installed  in  the 
Chair  than  he  entered  into  unseemly  wrangles  with 
private  members,  and  in  a  peculiarly  offensive  article, 
"  The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Bull  Face  Double  Fee  and  Mrs. 
G — ^h — ^m,"  '  which  appeared  in  the  Town  and  Country 
Maganm  for  Hay,  X770,  it  was  said  that  he  persistently 
used  his  position  to  browbeat  the  minority.  When  some 
disorder  arose  in  debate,  he  cried,  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  be 
ordorly :  you  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  other  House." 
On  II  February,  1774,  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  letter  written  by  Home  Tooke  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  reflecting  on  his  conduct  in  the  Chair,  but  in 
a  truly  magnanimous  spirit  the  House  vindicated  its 
Speaker  and  ordered  Woodfall,  the  printer  of  the  letter, 
to  appear  at  the  Bar. 

In  the  next  Parliament,  despite  his  unpopularity  with 
the  Court,  Norton  was  re-elected  to  the  Chair  and  with- 
out a  contest,  as  his  very  audacity  prevented  men  from 
placing  themselves  in  competition  with  such  a  notorious 
bully.  In  presenting  to  the  Lords  the  Bill  for  the  better 
support  of  the  Royal  Household  on  7  Hay,  1777,  he 
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made  an  extraordmary  speech,  recallii^[  some  of  the 
utterances  of  the  medixval  Speakers  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  Plantagenet  kings.  He  said 
that  the  Commons  had  granted  to  His  Majesty  a  very 
great  additional  revenue,  "  great  bejrand  example,  great 
beycmd  Your  Majesty's  highest  expense."  *  Some  con- 
temporary reports  gave  the  last  word  as  "  wants  "  in- 
stead of  "  expense,"  but  the  Speaker  denied  their  ac- 
curacy. 

The  Court  was,  naturally,  highly  indignant,  and 
Richard  Rigby  was  put  up  in  the  House  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  the  Speaker,  which  he  did  in  a  speech  of 
great  acrimony,  declaring  that  the  general  sense  of  the 
House  had  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  its  ofBcial 
spokesman.  Thurlow,  who  was  Attorney-General  at  the 
time,  also  contended  that  the  Speaker  had  given  utter- 
ance to  his  own  sentiments,  and  not  those  of  the  House 
at  all.  But  on  this  occasion  Fox  came  to  his  rescue,  and, 
by  a  skilful  piece  of  special  pleading,  induced  the  House 
to  assent  to  a  motion  exonerating  the  Speaker  whilst 
stultifying  its  previous  action. 

During  the  debate  on  Burke's  Establishment  Bill*  the 
Speaker  made  a  violent  attack  on  Lord  North  :  "  There 
was  a  strange  scene  of  Billingsgate  between  the  Speaker 
and  the  Minister ;  the  former  stooping  to  turn  informer, 
and  accusing  the  latter  of  breach  of  promise  on  a  lucra- 
tive job,  in  which  Sir  Fletcher  was  to  have  been  advan- 
taged." ■  As  the  Speaker  continued  to  act  in  hostility  to 
the  Court,  George  III  was  determined  that,  if  he  could 

*  Cobbett's  Parliameniary  Hittory,  VoL  XIX,  p.  313. 
'  13  Harch,  17S0. 

*  Hoface  Wa^xde  to  Uann,  14  Uarch,  17S0. 
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prevent  it,  lie  should  not  be  voted  to  the  Chair  a  third 
time.  It  was  during  Norton's  tenure  of  office  that  women 
were  ezduded  from  the  gallery  of  the  House  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disturbance  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1778.  After  that  date  they  were  only  permitted  to  view 
the  proceedings  b<an  a  ventilator  in  the  roof  of  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel.  Twenty-five  tickets  for  this  apart- 
ment were  issued  every  night  by  the  Seiieant-at-Arms. 
WraxaU  relates  that  he  had  seen  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
habited  as  a  man  sitting  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  and 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Sheridan  is  said  to  have  adopted  the 
same  disguise  in  order  to  listen  to  her  husband's  oratory. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  House  of 
Commons  presented  a  much  more  picturesque  appear- 
ance than  it  does  at  the  present  day.  Members  wore 
their  orders,  stars  glittered  on  the  front  benches,  and 
after  the  revival  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  red  ribands 
were  contrasted  with  blue.  Lord  North  was  always 
spoken  of  as  "  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon."  It 
was  the  etiquette  of  Parliament  to  wear  orders,  as  at 
Court,  and  the  lace  cravat  and  ruffle,  the  powdered  hair 
worn  in  a  queue,  were  all  but  universal. 

The  members  for  the  City  of  London  were  the  last  to  pre- 
serve a  trace  of  the  former  splendour  of  vestment  when  on 
the  first  day  of  a  new  session  they  took  their  seats  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  mazaiine  robes 
and  gold  chains.  The  last  Speaker  of  the  unreformed 
House,  Manners-Sutton,  with  the  red  riband  of  the  Bath 
thrown  across  his  manly  figure,  looked  the  impersonation 
of  grandeur  in  apparel.  Even  Fox,  before  he  adopted 
the  blue  frock-coat  and  bu£E  waistcoat,  was  seen  in  the 
House  by  the  all-observant  Wraxall  in  a  hat  and  feather. 
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The  American  Revolution  swept  away  Court  suits, 
swords,  and  bag  wigs ;  and  Pitt  dealt  a  mortal  blow  at 
the  wearing  of  hair  powder.  With  the  French  Revolu- 
ticoi  came  a  more  sombre  taste  in  dress,  levelling  all  dis> 
tinctions ;  and  with  an  occasional  eccentricity  of  attire, 
adopted,  as  a  rule,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  notoriety, 
the  House  presents  at  the  present  time  a  depressing 
uniformity  of  sartorial  art,  relieved  only  by  the  uniforms 
of  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Address  in  answer  to 
the  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  the  periodical 
appearances  of  an  officer  of  the  Household  when  bearing 
a  message  from  the  Crown. 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  lived  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  till 
his  death  on  i  January,  1789.  He  bought  his  house 
there,  No.  63,  in  1758  for  iijii,  and  when  sold  in  1884 
it  realized  ;£i3,ooo.  Its  windov^  were  broken  by  a  mob 
on  8  Hay,  1771,  vben  the  town  went  mad  because  the 
House  had  committed  Brass  Crosby  and  Richard  Oliver 
to  the  Tower  in  connection  with  Wilkes's  agitation  for 
the  liberty  of  the  Press.  An  even  greater  crowd  attacked 
Lord  North's  house  in  the  Cockpit  at  Whitehall  and 
threatened  to  pull  it  down. 

After  Speaker  Norton's  transference  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  Baron  Grantley  of  Markenfield,*  he  exhibited 
the  same  instabiUty  of  political  principle  which  had 
marked  his  earlier  career ;  but  he  ultimately  returned 
to  the  Tory  fold  when  his  capacity  for  inflicting  serious 
harm  on  his  fKirty  had  vanished.  On  the  meeting  of 
Geoige  Ill's  fourth  Parliament  he  had  persuaded  himself 

*  John  Wilkes  said,  when  he  heard  of  the  title  which  Norton  had 
selected,  that  it  waa  moat  appropriate  since  it  was  composed  of  his  two 
favourite  objects — a  grant  and  a  lie. 
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into  believiiig  that  he  would  again  be  nominated  for  the 
Qiair,  and  he  [ffofessed  to  be  highly  indignant  when  the 
House  chose  Mr.  Charles  WoUran  Cornwall,  member  of 
a  respectable  Herefordshire  family  and  a  Gray's  Inn 
lawyer  without  much  practice  at  the  Bar,  in  his  place. 
"  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who  never  ha^es  with  shame, 
published  his  own  disgrace,  and  declared  that  he  had 
been  laid  aside  without  notice.  Courts  do  not  always 
punish  their  own  jffofiigates  so  justly,"  were  the  scathing 
words  in  which  Horace  Walpole  pronounced  his  presi- 
dential epitaph. 

Mr.  Cornwall's  political  complexion  was  supposed  to 
have  been  determined  when  he  married,  in  1764,  Lord 
Liverpool's  sister.  But  for  a  time  he  attached  himself 
to  Lord  Shetbume  and  acted  with  the  Whigs.  Later 
on  he  found  political  salvation  under  Lord  North, 
from  whom  he  accepted  the  post  of  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  The  new  Speaker  possessed  a  sonorous  voice 
and  an  imposing  presence,  two  extremely  valuable  Par- 
liamentary assets,  but  he  was  by  nature  of  a  shy  and 
retiring  disposition,  and  was  described  by  Walpole — a  not 
altogether  unprejudiced  critic — as  "blushing  up  to  the 
eyes  from  a  crimson  conscience." 

One  of  the  minor  economies  in  Burke's  Bill  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  Civil  List  produced  a  curious  situation 
at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1782.  The  Jewel  Office  had 
recently  been  abolished  in  the  general  process  of  retrench- 
ment, and  when  the  King  signified  his  intention  of  pro- 
roguing Parliament  in  person  the  officials  hitherto  re- 
sponsible for  the  conveyance  of  the  Regalia  from  the 
Tower  were  found  to  be  non-existent.  No  one  seemed 
to  know  exactly  whose  business  it  was  to  issue  the  order 
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for  the  production  of  the  crown  and  sceptre,  or  how  they 
were  to  be  transported  to  Westntinster.  Neithei  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Speaker  could  solve  the  liddle ; 
but  the  Home  Secretaiy*  rose  to  the  occasion  at  the 
last  moment,  and,  dispensing  with  a  military  escort, 
empowered  the  Bow  Street  magistrates  to  convey  the 
Regalia  of  Ei^land  in  two  hackney  coaches  with 
blinds  closely  drawn,  and  guarded  only  by  a  handful 
of  police  officers.  They  took  a  circuitous  and  unfre- 
quented route  by  the  New  Road  down  Great  Portland 
Street  and  thence  to  Westminster,  returning  the  same 
way  in  the  afternoon  without  attracting  the  slightest 
pubUc  attention.  Had  the  secret  of  these  unpretentious 
vehicles  been  revealed  a  dozen  armed  desperadoes  could 
easily  have  overpowered  the  police  and  emulated  the  far 
more  hazardous  exploit  of  Colonel  Blood  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  And  had  any  mishap  occurred  to  the  Crown 
jewels  the  severest  censure  would  justly  have  been  cast 
upon  a  system  of  economy  fraught  with  such  disastrous 
consequences.at  the  outset. 

On  27  February,  1786,  Cornwall  gave  a  casting  vote 
against  the  Government  on  the  question  of  the  proposed 
fortification  of  Portanouth  and  H3rmouth  at  what  was 
then  considered  the  huge  cost  of  a  milUon  of  money. 
The  plan  was  condemned  in  the  House  by  General 
Burgoyne,  Sheridan,  and  Fox,  and  the  dawn  had  begun 
to  stream  in  through  the  windows  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel 
when  the  division  was  called.  The  members  were  found 
to  be  169  on  each  side,  and  an  uproar  arose  unparalleled 
since  the  defeat  of  Lord  North  in  1782.    Silence  having 

1  The  Rt.  Hon.  TImhum  Towiuheod.  Frtviotaly  to  17S3  be  wu 
officially  styled  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Northern  Departmeiit. 
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been  restored  Cornwall  stood  up,  and,  after  declaring  the 
numbers,  added  that  at  so  late  an  hour  he  was  too 
exhausted  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  a  subject  already 
fully  discussed.  "  I  shaU  therefore  content  myself  with 
voting  against  the  original  motion,  and  declaring  that 
the  Noes  have  carried  the  question."  Caricatures  were 
issued  representing  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Master 
of  the  Ordnance  and  the  real  author  of  the  scheme, 
attempting  to  apply  a  match  to  a  batteiy  of  artillery, 
while  the  Speaker,  in  his  robes,  extinguished  the  fire  by 
the  same  means  which  GuUiver  adopted  whoi  be  suc- 
ceeded in  quenching  the  flames  which  broke  out  in  the 
royal  apartments  of  LiUiput. 

In  the  Coalition  Blinistry,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland  in  1783,  Cornwall  was  unanimously  re-elected, 
and  he  remained  in  the  Chair  till  his  death,  which, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  occurred  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  his  old  opponent.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton.^ 

History  has  recorded  the  name  of  one,  at  least,  of 
those  who  have  attained  the  great  position  of  the  Chair 
whom  the  House  was  constrained  to  expel  on  the  ground 
of  corruption  proved  up  to  the  hilt ;  of  others,  like 
Dudley,  Empson,  and  Rich,  who  deserve  the  contempt 
of  posterity  in  an  even  higher  degree.  A  Speaker  has 
been  known  to  burst  into  tears  in  the  Chair ;  but,  up 
till  such  a  comparatively  recent  period  as  17S0,  no  case 
had  occurred  in  which  a  Speaker  has  been  chiefly  re- 
membered for  his  having  been  addicted  to  drink. 

A  new  precedent  was  set  in  an  easy-going  age,  when 
Mr.  Speaker  Cornwall  relieved  the  teditmi  of  long  debates 

■  Lord  Grantle^r  died  on  t  Jannvy,  and  Mr.  Cornwall  on  a  JanuuT, 
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by  copious  draughts  of  porter,  a  flagon  of  which  was 
placed  conveniently  at  his  elbow. 

"  Like  sad  Prometheus  fastened  to  the  rock. 
In  vain  he  looks  for  pity  to  the  dock. 
In  vain  th'  eSects  of  strengthening  porter  tries. 
And  nods  to  Bellamy's  for  fresh  supplies."  ' 

Cornwall  had  the  advantage  of  hearii^  the  greatest 
oratorical  triumphs  of  Pitt  and  Foif,  the  thunders  of 
Burke,  and  the  lightning-like  flashes  of  Sheridan's  wit. 
Was  it  Sheridan,  or  Lord  Hervey,  who  said  of  a  fellow- 
member  of  Parliament  that  he  was  evidently  bent  upon 
doing  his  party  all  the  harm  he  could,  since  he  spoke  for 
them  and  voted  against  them  ?  Yet  not  one  of  these 
giants  of  debate  could  keep  the  Speaker  from  falling 
asleep  in  his  Chair. 

Once  when  David  Hartley,  the  worthy  member  for 
Hull,  but  a  portentously  dull  speaker,  whose  risti^  was 
usually  the  signal  for  a  general  exodus,  asked  the  Speaker's 
permission  to  read  a  clause  in  the  Riot  Act,  Burke  ex- 
claimed, before  the  Speaker  could  intervene,  "  You  have 
read  it  already  ;  the  mob  is  dispersed."  Another  story 
of  the  same  unconscionable  talker  against  time  is  that 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  afterwards  Lord  Liverpool,  leaving  the 
hoiise  as  Hartley  rose  to  speak,  once  rode  down  to 
Wimbledon,  dined  there,  rode  back,  and  foimd  bim  still 
on  his  l^s  pro^ng  to  a  select  and  patient  few. 

On  his  first  entry  into  Parliament  Cornwall  hved  in 
Golden  Square,  then  a  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town, 
but  on  being  called  to  the  Chair  he  removed  to  the  Privy 
Garden,  Whitehall.    His  portrait,  by  Gainsborough,  at 
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the  Speaker's  House  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole 
collection.  Wraxall,  whose  memoirs  of  contemp(»raiy 
notabilities  are  especially  valuable  at  this  period,  snap- 
pishly said  of  him :  "  Never  was  any  man  in  a  public 
situation  less  regretted  or  sooner  forgotten." 

When  the  necessity  arose  for  appointing  a  successor 
to  Cornwall,  and  the  younger  Pitt  looked  rotmd  the 
ministerial  benches,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  cousin, 
MWlliam  Wyndham  Grenville,  who  was  exactly  of  his 
own  age.  When  only  twenty-two  he  had  been  appointed 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  his  brother,  Earl  Temple, 
being  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  for  it  was  an  eixiom  in  the 
Pitt  family  that  the  Grenvilles  must  be  taken  care  of. 
It  was  an  age  of  young  mea,  and  even  whilst  he  was  at 
Eton  Grenville  hEid  attracted  the  attention  of  the  out- 
side world.  There  was  a  rebellion  in  the  school,  and  two 
hundred  boys  left  Eton  for  an  inn  at  Maidenhead.  They 
observed  great  order  and  method  in  their  proceedings, 
choosing  officers  and  keeping  accounts  of  their  expendi- 
ture. Young  Grenville  was  asked  whether  he  would  be 
treasurer  or  captain.  Without  hesitation  he  said  he 
would  rather  be  treasurer.  Whilst  the  young  rebels  were 
awaiting  events  Grenville  received  a  letter  from  his 
father^  ordering  him  to  return  to  Eton  immediately  on 
pain  of  never  seeii^  his  face  again.  Much  perplexed  at 
the  receipt  of  the  letter,  for  before  it  reached  him  the 
boys  had  taken  an  oath  to  stand  by  one  another,  he 
determined  to  obey  his  father  and  quit  the  ccmfederacy. 

Showing  his  companions  his  accounts,  he  asked  that 
they  might  be  examined  to  see  if  they  were  correct. 
Whereupon  young  Montagu,  a  son  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
*  Geoi^e  GienviUe,  Fiist  Lord  of  the  Treosory  1763-65. 
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who  was  captain,  told  him  that  he  had  made  a  good 
treasurer,  but  a  miserable  leader  of  a  party,  and  that  he 
did  not  doubt  that  they  would  meet  again  in  some  other 
place,  where  Grenville  might  depend  upon  his  being  re- 
proached for  the  desertion  of  his  friends.  Young  Gren- 
ville was  sent  back  to  Eton  by  his  father  for  a  few  hours 
(probably  in  order  to  be  flowed),  and  was  then  taken 
away  from  the  school.  Lord  Granby,  who  had  two  sons 
in  the  rebellion,  sent  them  to  the  play,  sayii^ :  "  You 
shall  go  there  to-night  for  your  pleasure,  and  to-morrow 
you  shall  return  to  Dr.  Foster  and  be  flogged  for  mine  I '' 
Lord  Sandwich's  son  was  a  good  prophet,  for  a  cold  and  un- 
sympathetic manner  prevented  Grenville  in  after  hfe  from 
kindlit^  the  enthusiasm  so  necessary  to  successful  leader- 
ship, be  his  industry  and  integrity  what  it  may.  That 
he  was  quite  conscious  of  this  defect  is  apparent  from  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  his  brother  years  later :  "  I  am  not 
competent  to  the  management  of  men.  I  never  was  so 
naturally,  and  toil  and  anxiety  more  and  more  unfit  me 
for  it." 

Few  men  have  reached  the  Speaker's  Chair  at  such 
an  early  age,  at  any  rate  since  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
Grenville.  He  was  not  thirty  at  the  time  of  his 
election  by  215  votes  to  144  recorded  for  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot.  On  this  occasion,  as  the  King  was  ill,  the  new 
Speaker  did  not  go  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  for  the 
royal  approbation.  Had  the  King's  illness  continued, 
and  the  Regency  Bill  passed  in  1788,  the  Whigs,  on 
entering  office,  woiUd  have  dissolved  Parliament,  and  it 
was  generally  understood  that  Blichael  Angelo  Taylor 
would  have  been  appointed  Speaker.  But  the  recovery 
of  the  King  extinguished  Taylor's  brilliant  prospects. 
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One  of  (HUray's  clever  caricatures  satirises  his  dis- 
appointment:  "The  New  Speaker  between  the  Hawks 
and  the  Buzzards  "  depicts  the  opposing  parties  uniting 
in  preventing  Tayl(^  from  ascending  the  Chair.  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor,  if  remembered  at  all  at  the  present  day, 
is  rescued  from  Parliamentary  oblivion  by  an  Act  which 
he  was  instrumental  in  passing  for  the  improvement  of 
the  London  streets,  and  which  is  always  called  by  his 
name. 

Grenville  only  held  ofBce  for  five  months,  as  he  became 
Home  Secretary  in  the  summer  of  1789.  The  next  year 
he  was  made  a  peer,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Pitt, 
the  Tory  party  was  rent  into  a  multitude  of  fortuitous 
atoms,  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  "  all  the  Talents," 
the  ministry  which  did  indeed  abolish  the  slave  trade, 
but  failed  in  nearly  everything  else  which  it  attempted. 
Tbe  rewards  which  were  showered  on  the  Grenville 
family  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  especially  tmder 
Lord  Liverpool,  were  so  considerable  as  to  give  rise  to 
Lord  Holland's  witty  saying :  "  All  articles  are  now  to 
be  had  at  low  prices,  except  Grenvilles."  Wlliam 
Wyndham  Grenville,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  as 
great  an  offender  in  this  respect  as  any  member  of 
his  family,  for  he  held  the  post  of  Auditor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, a  sineciure  worth  £4000  a  year,  for  forty  years, 
though  much  blamed  for  retaining  it  after  he  became 
Prime  Minister. 

For  calling  the  Grenvilles  "  a  family  of  cormorants  " 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  challet^ed  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford of  that  day  to  a  duel  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
His  Grace  of  Stowe,  who  was  of  enormous  bulk,  should 
have  presented  an  excellent  target  to  his  adversary,  but 
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though  shots  were  exchanged  on  both  sides,  honour  pro- 
fessed itseU  satisfied  without  the  sheddii^  of  a  drop  of 
blood.  The  seconds  were  Lord  Lynedoch  and  Sir  Watkin 
Wynn,  and  a  caricature  of  the  scene  was  published,  en- 
titled "  The  Bloodless  Rencontre,"  1822.* 

Speaker  GrenviUe's  knowledge  of  the  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  have  been  extensive,  and  be 
was  probably  content  to  rely  upon  the  advice  of  Hatsell, 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  subject,  and  Clerk 
of  the  House  from  1768  to  1797.  His  clerk  assistant,  John 
L^,  one  of  an  old  Devonshire  family  which  has  seiyed 
the  House  of  Commons  in  an  official  capacity  for  150 
years,  became  Clerk  in  1797  (at  first  as  deputy  to  Hatsell), 
and  retained  the  post  until  his  death  in  1814.  To  him 
succeeded  Jeremiah  Dyson,  1814-20  ;  John  Henry  Ley, 
1820-50 ;  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  1850-71 ;  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  May  (Lord  Famborough),  1S71-86 ;  Sir  Reginald 
Falgrave,  1886-1900 ;  Sir  Archibald  Milman,  1900-02, 
who  was  succeeded  in  the  latter  year  by  Sir  Courtenay 
Ilbert,  transferred  to  Westminster  from  the  Treasury. 
Before  becoming  Speaker  Grenville  lived  at  the  Pay  Office 
in  Whitehall,  and  on  resigning  the  Chair  he  removed  to 
20,  St.  James's  Square  (Sir  Watkin  Wynn's  beautiful 
Adam  house],  where  he  hved  with  his  widowed  sister. 
His  widow,  Lord  Camelford's  daughter,  survived  him 
until  1864,  a  remarkable  link  with  the  past. 

Pitt's  next  choice  for  the  Chair  was  Henry  Addington, 
the  son  of  his  father's  regular  medical  attendant,  and, 

>  TUs  anecdote  was  told  to  the  author  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  E. 
Rosiell,  grandson  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  heard  it 
from  hia  father.  Lord  Charles  Rnssell,  Serjeaot-at-AnuB  to  the  House 
ol  Commons  from  1S48  to  1875. 
U 
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like  the  previoos  Speaker,  still  in  the  prime  of  yoath. 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  again  put  forward  by  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  though  by  a  strange  coincidence  exactly  the 
same  number  of  votes  were  recorded  for  Addington  as 
there  had  been  for  Grenville,  Elhot's  supporters  fell 
ofi  by  two.  When  old  Addington  heard  of  his  son's 
success  be  is  said  to  have  remarked :  "  Depend  upon 
it  this  is  bat  the  b^;inning  of  that  boy's  career." 
On  three  subsequent  occasions  he  was  re-elected  unani- 
mously. "The  doctor,"  as  he  was  facetiously  called, 
had  not  sat  long  in  the  House,  and  his  voice  was 
almost  unknown  in  it,  but  he  had  applied  hiTn<a>Tf 
diligently  to  the  study  of  the  procedure  and  practice 
of  Parhament.  A  new  departure  was  made  in  1790,  when 
he  was  voted  a  fixed  salary  of  £6000  a  year,  in  place  of  the 
old  system  of  remuneration  by  fees  and  sinecure  offices. 
A  genial  mediocrity,  he  was  very  popular  with  the 
country  party,  and  Fitt  had  a  high  opinion  of  him, 
which  posterity  has  not  altogether  shared.  On  the  other 
hand  spiteful  Whigs,  like  Creevey,  always  spoke  of 
him  as  "the  cursed  apothecary."  In  the  celebrated 
altercation  which  took  place  between  Fitt  and  Tiemey 
in  May,  1798,  his  personal  predilection  for  the  former 
,  overbore  his  impartiality.  When  he  learnt  that  a  duel 
was  to  take  place,  not  only  did  he  make  no  attempt 
to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  he  went  to  Wimbledon 
Common  to  be  an  eye>witness  of  the  encounter.  On 
the  following  Sunday^  two  shots  were  exchanged 
on  either  side  without  a  hit,  when  the  seconds  pro- 
nounced that  honour  was  satisfied.  Fitt's  opponents 
declared  that  he  had  indulged  not  wisely  but  too  well  in 

'  27  May,  1798. 
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the  convivialities  of  the  dinner  table  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  debate,  which  gave  rise  to  the  duel.  However  this 
may  be,  such  symposia  were  not  uncommon  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  The  RoUiad  contains  a 
pointed  allusion  to  a  scene  of  this  description  in  an 
epigram  on  Pitt  and  Dundas : — 

"  I  can't  see  tiie  Speaker,  Hal ;  can  yon  ?  " 
"  Not  see  the  Spencer,  Will  t  I  see  two." 


OM  John  Ley,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  in  succession  to 
Hatsell,  was  so  disturbed  at  Pitt's  condition  on  one 
occasion  that  he  declared  he  bad  not  been  able  to  sleep 
all  night  for  thinking  of  it. 

But  when  the  Prime  Minister  was  told  of  this,  he 
lai^hed  it  off  by  saying  : 

"  Could  there  possibly  have  been  a  fairer  division  ? 
I  had  the  wine,  and  the  Clerk,  poor  man,  had  the  bead- 
ache  !  " 

In  February,  z8oi,  Addington  resigned  the  Speaker- 
ship,  and  in  March  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  an  administration  which  was  only  noteworthy  for  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  The  periodical  recurrence  of  mediocrity 
in  high  places,  counterbalancing  and  correcting  the 
achievements  of  genius,  is  a  curious  and  persistent  feature 
of  English  political  life.  Not  easy  to  account  for  but 
patent  to  all,  it  is  probably  not  without  advantage  to  a 
community  temporarily  satiated  with  the  heroic  element 
in  pubhc  affairs,  and,  when  an  Addington  succeeds  a  Pitt, 
or  a  Wilmington  replaces  a  Walpole  as  leading  minister 
of  the  Crown,  it  is  often  found  that  the  Parliamentary 
machine  runs  all  the  smoother  from  not  being  driven  at  full 
speed.  Almost  wholly  uninformed  upon  foreign  aifairs,  for 
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he  had  never  visited  the  Continent  or  studied  diplomatic 
interests.  Addington's  mind  was  not  attuned  to  the  ready 
comprehension  of  international  politics.  "  Home-keeinng 
youth  have  ever  homely  wits,"  and,  whilst  he  had  a  fair 
knowledge  of  finance  and  a  conciliatory  Parhamentary 
manner,  he  was  conspicuously  lacking  in  that  elevation 
of  mind  and  loftiness  of  character  which  so  distinguished 
the  younger  Pitt. 

"  As  London  is  to  Paddington 
So  is  Ktt  to  Addington," 

ran  a  couplet  which  was  composed  at  the  time  of  his 
beii^  called  to  the  head  of  the  Administration. 

When  the  war  with  France  broke  out  again  in  1803  the 
Prime  Minister's  opponents  said  that  his  gaze  was  directed 
exclusively  to  the  Channel  and  to  that,  to  him,  unknown 
French  coast,  in  abject  terror  at  the  thought  of  the 
threataied  invasion  of  England's  shores  by  Napoleon. 
No  sooner  did  Pitt  weary  of  the  seclusion  of  Walmer 
Castle  and  evince  a  desire  to  resume  his  former 
position  than  Addington's  power  dissolved  into  thin 
air.  He  subsided  for  a  time  into  private  life,  soon, 
however,  to  reappear  in  a  subordinate  position.  It 
was  then  that  his  great  opponoit  Canning  said  of  him : 
"  Addington  is  hke  the  chicken-pox  or  the  measles. 
Ministers  are  bound  to  have  him  at  least  once  in  their 
hves."  During  his  tenure  of  the  Chair  the  House  voted 
the  b\iildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Auditor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  an  official  residence  for  the  Speaker. 
Addington  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
Palace  in  1795.  The  oypt  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  which 
had  been  iised  in  the  time  of  Ix>rd  Halifax  as  a  coal- 
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cellar,  was  converted  into  a  state  dining-room,  and,  as  "the 
doctor  "  was  of  a  convivial  nature,  and  wont  to  describe 
himself  as  the  "  last  survivor  of  the  port-wine  faction," 
he  entertained  there  frequently.  An  account  of  one  of 
these  banquets  will  be  foimd  at  a  later  page.^ 

His  daughter-in-law,  the  second  Lady  Sidmouth, 
who  only  died  in  1894  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
nine,  lived  much  in  her  youth  with  her  father-in- 
law,  and  with  Mr.  Hatsell,  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
She  retained  in  her  old  age  a  vivid  recollection 
of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  well  remembered  hearing  Wilber- 
force  speak  on  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  But 
probably  her  most  interesting  reminiscence  was  in 
connection  with  Nelson :  she  distinctly  recollected  bis 
coming  to  dine  at  the  White  Lodge  in  Richmond  Park*  in 
1805,  and  explaining  the  plan  of  bis  operations  which 
ended  with  the  glorious  victory  of  Trafalgar.  The  Admiral 
traced  the  probable  course  of  his  fleet  on  the  dinner 
taUe,  dippng  bis  filler  in  a  glass  of  wine  to  illustrate 
his  meaning.  This  table  is  still  preserved  as  an  heirloom 
at  Up  Ottery  Manor,  the  family  place,  in  Devon- 
shire. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  genius  has  no  ancestry. 
Yet  mediocrity  can  often  successfully  lay  claim  to  a  long 
pedigree.  Old  Dr.  Addington,  pnior  to  his  retirement  to 
Reading,  had  practised  the  healing  art  first  in  Bedford 
Row,  in  which  unfashionable  street  the  future  Speaker 
and  Prime  Minister  was  bom  in  1757,  and  afterwards  in 

>  In  1798  the  Hoiue  voted  £^$4^  los.  6d.  for  the  expense  of  fitting 
np  the  homes,  occupied  by  the  Speaker  and  the  Serjeant-at-Anna. 
[Commons  Journals,  24  April,  1798.] 

■  Of  which  her  father -in-law.  the  ex-Speaker,  was  Deputy  Ranger. 
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Clifford  Street,  Burlington  Gardens.  On  his  son's  being 
raised  to  the  Peerage  he  astonished  his  friends  by  proving 
his  descent  from  a  Devonshire  family  seated  at  Up  Ottery 
since  the  seventeenth  century.  The  new  peer  adopted 
as  his  motto  the  words  "  Ijbertas  sub  rege  pio,"  which 
"  Bobos "  Smith  impudently  translated  into  "  Our 
pious  king  has  got  Uberty  under." 

Of  Speaker  Addington  there  is  a  likeness  by  Phillips 
in  the  official  residence  at  Westminster.  The  formation 
of  the  collection  there  was  due  to  his  initiative ;  it 
fortunately  escaped  destruction  in  the  great  fire  of 
1834,  and  since  his  time  it  has  been  considerably  aug- 
mented both  by  purchase  and  by  the  munificence  of 
private  donors.  The  portrait  of  the  next  Speaker,  Sir 
John  Mitford,  afterwards  Lord  Redesdale,  was  thrown 
out  of  the  window  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
fire,  bat  not  till  it  had  been  charred  and  singed  by  the 
flames,  and  it  bears  the  marks  of  this  rough  usage  to 
the  present  day. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Clare,  Mitford  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of  £zo,ooo  and  a 
retiring  pension  of  ^£4000,  and  a  peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom. He  was  the  last  Speaker  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Judicial  Bench  on  vacating  the  Chair.  According  to  Sir 
Egerton  Biydges,  he  was  "  a  sallow  man,  with  a  round 
face  and  blunt  features,  of  a  middle  height,  thickly  and 
heavily  built,  and  had  a  heavy,  drawling,  tedious  manner 
of  speech."  His  election  to  the  Chair  was  opposed  by 
Sheridan,  though  he  did  not  press  bis  objection  to  a  divi- 
sion. Mitford's  attention  had  been  tweeted  to  the  office 
of  Speaker  1^  Hatsell  at  the  time  of  Addington's  election, 
but,  as  he  naively  told  his  successor,  what  he  really  had 
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in  view  was  the  more  lacrative  Mastership  of  the  Rolls. 
When  Mitford  was  chosen  he  conferred  with  Abbot, 
tuning  him  that  he  did  not  think  the  position  was 
so  arduous  as  some  chose  to  represent  it,  and  that  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  only  required  diligence,  civihty, 
and  firmness.  Abbot  was  also  informed  by  Addington 
that  though  Mitford  had  accepted  the  chair,  it  might 
not  be  for  long,  and  that  he  wished  him  to  qualify  him- 
self as  far  as  possible  to  succeed  him  on  the  next  vacancy.' 
With  the  appreciative  eye  of  a  new  member  Abbot 
recorded  in  his  diary  his  impressions  of  a  state  dinner 
given  by  his  friend  "the  doctor"  in  February,  1796. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  his  attention  with  the 
exception  of  the  hour  at  which  the  banquet  began. 

"  Dined  at  the  Speaker's.  We  were  twenty  in  number. 
Lord  Bridport,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Sir  A.  Edmonstone, 
Sir  W.  Scott  Lascelles,  Colonel  Beaumont,  Mr.  Adams, 
Sir  H.  G.  Calthorpe,  Bankes,  Burton.  Wilberforce, 
Powys,  Parker,  Coke,  Metcalfe,  E.  Bouverie,  Bramston, 
and  Mr.  Glpps  and  the  chaplain. 

"  We  dined  in  a  vaulted  room  xmder  the  House  of 
Commons,  looking  towards  the  river, — an  ancient  crjrpt 
of  St.  Stephen's  ChapeL 

"  We  were  served  on  plate  bearing  the  King's  arms. 
Three  gentlemen  out  of  hvery  and  four  men  in  full 
hveries  and  bags.  The  whole  party  full-dressed, 
and  the  Speaker  himself  so,  except  that  he  wore  no 
sword. 

"  The  style  of  the  diimer  was  soups  at  top  and  bottom, 

'  Lord  Colchester's  diary  alludes  to  his  meeting  Mitford  ta  diacuu 
the  Speakership  at "  the  Cofiee  House."  This  must  ha^ve  been  Howard's 
Coffee  Hoiue  which  immediately  adjoined  the  upper  end  of  West- 
minster Hall.  It  was  not  burnt  in  the  fiie,  bnt  removed  on  th«  erection 
of  the  new  Honses  of  Parliament. 
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changed  for  fish,  and  afterwards  changed  for  roast 
saddle  of  mutton  and  roast  loin  of  veal. 

"  The  middle  of  the  table  was  filled  with  a  painted 
plateau  ornamented  with  French  white  figures  and  vases 
of  flowers.  Along  each  side  were  five  dishes,  the  middle 
centres  being  a  ham  and  boiled  chicken. 

"  The  second  course  had  a  pig  at  top,  a  capon  at 
bottom,  and  the  two  centre  middles  were  turkey  and  a 
larded  guinea-fowl.  The  other  dishes,  puddings,  pies, 
puffs,  blancmanges,  etc.  The  wine  at  the  comers  in 
ice  pails  during  the  dinner.  Burgundy,  champ£^e,^  hock, 
and  hermitage.  The  dessert  was  served  by  drawing  the 
napkins  and  leaving  the  cloth  on.  Ices  at  top  and  bottom  ; 
the  rest  of  the  dessert  oranges,  apples,  ginger  wafers, 
etc.    Sweet  wine  was  served  with  it. 

"  After  the  cloth  was  drawn  a  plate  of  thin  biscuits 
was  placed  at  each  end  of  the  table  and  the  wine  sent 
round,  viz.  claret,  port,  Madeira,  and  sherry.  Only  one 
toast  given — '  The  Kii^.'  ' 

"  The  room  was  lighted  by  patent  lamps  on  the 
chimney  and  upon  the  side  tables.  The  dinnei-table  had  a 
double  branch  at  top  and  at  bottom,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  of  the  table.  Coffee  and  tea  were  served 
on  waiters  at  eight  o'clock.  The  company  gradually 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  the  whole  broke  up  at 
nine." 

On  II  November,  1800,  in  consequence  of  some  repairs 
which  were  in  progress  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  the 
Commons,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  met  once  more 
in  the  Painted  Chamber.*  The  Speaker  acquainted  the 
House  on  the  opening  day  of  the  session  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Steward,  in  which  he  was 

'  An  early  notice  of  its  use  in  England. 

*  A  custom  still  observed  on  these  occasions. 

*  Sometimea  called  St.  Edward's  Chamber. 
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commanded  to  inform  the  House  that,  as  the  chamber 
in  which  they  usually  assembled  was  not  in  a  fit  state 
to  receive  them.  His  Majesty  had  given  orders  that 
the  Painted  Chamber  should  be  fitted  up  for  their 
accommodation  during  the  ensuing  session. 

In  adapting  this  venerable  apartment — for  it  was 
probably  of  even  earUer  date  than  the  Great  Hall — 
to  its  temporary  purpose  the  interesting  discovery  was 
made  that  its  walls,  like  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Chapel,  were  entirely  covered  under  the  tapestry  hang- 
ings with  historical  paintings  of  considerable  artistic 
merit.  The  subjects  represented  were  the  Wars  of  the 
Maccabees  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, with  explanatory  inscriptions  in  Norman-French. 
These  paintings  were  probably  executed  to  the  order  of 
Henry  III,  and,  though  careful  drawings  were  made  of 
them  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  the  authorities  who 
should  have  taken  steps  to  preserve  them  promptly 
covered  them  with  a  coat  of  whitewash !  The  very 
existence  of  these  mural  decorations  had  been  foi:gotten, 
and  they  would  probably  have  escaped  notice,  until  their 
final  destruction  by  fire  in  1634,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
accidental  use,  for  the  last  time  in  its  long  history,  by 
the  Commons  of  the  room  in  which,  by  tradition,  the 
Confessor  is  said  to  have  breathed  his  last.  Q6ce  more 
its  doors  were  flimg  open  to  receive  the  body  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  who  lay  in  state  there  before  bis  inteiment 
in  the  Abbey.* 

'  Lord  Colcheater  notes  the  meedng  of  the  House  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  in  his  diaiy  for  iSc»,  and  Th»  Times,  in  its  Parliamentary 
report,    iz  November,  1800,  abo  allndea  to  the  unwonted  place  trf 

assembly. 
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The  procession  of  Tory  Speakers  was  continued  by 
Charles  Abbot,  who  was  created  Lord  Colchester  on  his 
retirement,  with  a  pension  of  £4000  a  year  and  £3000  to 
his  successor  in  the  title.  From  his  earliest  entry  into 
Parliament  in  1795  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Addington,  who  told  him  to  make  the  Chair  the  goal 
of  his  ambition.  Gillray  is  responsible  for  a  "Sketch 
of  the  Interior  of  St.  Stephen's  as  it  now  stands," 
with  portraits  of  Addington,  Abbot,  and  John  Ley  in 
the  clerk's  seat.  It  was  Speaker  Abbot  who  gave 
his  casting  vote  against  Fitt>  when  Whitbread  brought 
forward  a  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville 
on  account  of  peculation  in  the  administration  of  the 
Navy.  Ministers  made  no  attempt  to  screen  Lord 
Melville,  if  he  were  guilty,  from  public  censure ;  but 
they  contended  that,  upon  a  subject  of  such  magnitude, 
affecting  as  it  did,  not  only  the  character  of  Parliament, 
but  of  every  individual  member  of  the  House,  the  fullest 
investigation  should  precede  a  final  decision. 

Pitt  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  inqxiire  into  the  charges  brought  with  irresistible  force 
against  Lord  Melville,  but  on  the  numbers  being  found 
to  be  equal,  216  to  216,  the  Speaker,  pale  with  emotion 
and  after  ten  minutes  of  terrible  suspense,  during  which 
the  dropping  of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  in  the 
crowded  House,  gave  his  vote  against  the  Government. 
When  the  decision  of  the  Chair  was  made  known  Pitt 
burst  into  tears,  and  at  past  five  in  the  morning  hurried 
from  the  House.    The  next  day  Lord  Melville  resigned. 

Speaker  Abbot  was  the  inventor  of  the  Census ;  he 
introduced  many  improvements  in  the  form  and  printing 

>  S  April,  1805. 
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of  the  official  records,  and  he  left  an  interesting  Parlia- 
xnentary  diary.  In  it  is  a  valuable  note  on  the  hours  of 
meeting  of  the  House,  which  had  steadily  been  growing 
later,  in  unison  with  the  dinner-hour  of  London  society. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  asked  me  at  parting  what  would  be  the 
proper  time  for  beginning  public  business  every  day.  I 
said  I  thought  half-past  four,  if  he  could  come.  He  said 
by  all  means,  it  was  just  as  easy  for  him  to  come  at  that 
hour  as  at  any  other.    He  actually  came  at  five."  '■ 

Some  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  early 
hour  at  which  the  House  was  accustomed  to  meet  in 
Elizabethan  times.  During  the  Commonwealth  and  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II  it  was  usual  for  the  House  to  stand 
adjourned  at  its  rising  until  the  following  momii^  at 
9  a.m.  This  continued  to  be  the  practice  until  1770, 
when  the  nominal  hour  of  meeting  was  altered  to  10  a.m. 
This,  with  an  occasional  variation  to  11  a.m.,  continued 
till  the  year  1810 ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  nominal  and  the 
actual  time  for  commendi^  public  business. 

From  1811  to  1835  no  hour  is  mentioned  in  the  Votes 
for  resumption  on  the  following  day,  but  from  the  latter 
year  the  time  at  which  the  Speaker  would  take  the  Chair 
is  usually  notified  as  three  or  half-past.  On  18  July, 
1835,  it  was  appointed  to  meet  at  a  quarter  to  four,  at 
which  hour  it  remained  until  1888,  when  three  o'clock  was 
reverted  to.  The  present  time  of  meeting  is  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  earlier.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1808 
Lord  Colchester  wrote  :— 

"  The  most  laboiious  session  for  hours  of  sitting  ever 

>  Diary  of  Lord  ColehtsUr,  Vol.  I.  p.  543. 
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known  within  living  memory  of  the  oldest  members  or 
officers  oi  the  House.  There  were  in  sitting  days, 
amounting  to  829  hours,  averaging  7}  hours  a  day.  Siace 
Easter  to  the  close  of  the  session  rarely  less  than  10  or 
II  hours  every  day." 

What  would  he  have  thought  of  1887,  when  the  House 
sat  on  160  dajrs,  and  for  277  hours  after  midnight ! 
On  24  May,  1803,  the  Speaker  wrote  in  his  diary  : — 

"  Settled  with  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  and  Mr.  Ley  that 
the  gallery  door  should  be  opened,  every  day  if  required, 
at  twelve  ;  and  the  Serjeant  would  let  the  House  Keeper 
understand  that  the  '  news  writers  '  might  be  let  in  their 
usual  places  (the  back  row  of  the  gallery),  as  being  under- 
stood to  have  the  order  of  particular  members  like  any 
other  strangers." 

This  Speaker  persuaded  the  Government  to  spend 
,^70,000  in  improving  his  official  residence  between  1802 
and  1808,  and  the  alterations  and  additions  were  carried 
out  by  Wyatt,  the  fashionable  architect  of  the  day,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  Vandals  his  profession  has  ever  known 
when  engaged  on  the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings. 
Worse  than  "  Blue  Dick,"  who  "  rattled  down  proud 
Becket's  glassy  bones  "  at  Canterbury  from  mistaken 
religious  conviction,  Wyatt,  at  SaUsbury,  in  addition 
to  other  enormities,  carted  into  the  town  ditch  the 
medieval  glass  which  had  escaped  the  Reformation  and 
the  Commonwealth. 

"  The  King  talked  to  me  at  length  about  the  forms 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Speaker's  house  in  Palace  Yard.  He  looked  remarkably 
well ;  rather  grown  larger  within  the  last  twelvemonth, 
and  very  cheerful.     The  King  having  asked  me  very 
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particularly  about  the  Speaker's  house,  and  its'  being 
finished,  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  desire  he 
would  ask  the  King  for  his  portrait,  to  be  placed  as  the 
only  picture  in  the  principal  of  those  apartments  which 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  accustomed 
to  visit  in  the  course  of  the  session."  ^ 

The  picture  was  given,  and  it  was  painted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  but  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  at  Westminster 
now.  The  large  expenditure  on  the  official  residence 
was  much  commented  upon  at  the  time,  and  Tiemey, 
who  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  economists,  threatened  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  House ;  but  the  Speaker 
referred  him  to  the  architect,  and  the  storm  blew  over. 
Wyatt  probably  destroyed  far  more  than  he  preserved,  as 
is  painfully  evident  from  the  additional  plates  in  Smith's 
Antiquities  of  Westminster,  in  which  Plates  24  and  26, 
27  and  28,  show  extensive  demoUtions  in  progress  on  the 
east  side  of  the  old  House  of  Lords  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  Princes'  Chamber ;  but  a  curious  oak  door,  painted 
and  gilt  with  arabesque  ornaments,  which  was  found 
plastered  up  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  escaped 
wanton  destruction,  only  to  perish  in  the  fire  of  1834.' 

On  the  debate  on  the  Address,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1810,  the  Speaker  showed  that  he  was  no 
respecter  of  persons  in  his  official  capacity.  "We  had 
a  grand  fuss  in  telling  the  House.  The  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  had  been  present  the  whole  time,  would 
stay  it  out  to  know  the  numbers,  and  so  remained  in 
her  place  in  the  gallery.     The  Speaker  very  significantly 

■  Diaty,  20  January,  iSoS. 

■  This  docw  is  figured  in  the  body  of  Smith's  Afitiqttilitt  of  Wtttmin- 
tUr,  which,  with  the  additional  plates,  is  the  most  valuable  pictcvial 
representation  of  the  Palace,  aa  it  existed  a  centnty  ago. 
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called  several  times  for  strangeis  to  withdraw  ;  which  she 
defied,  and  sat  on.  At  last  the  little  fellow  became  irri- 
tated, started  from  his  chair,  and,  looking  up  plump  in 
the  faces  of  her  and  her  female  friend,  halloaed  out  most 
fiercely,  '  If  there  are  any  strangers  in  the  House  they 
must  withdraw.*  They  being  the  only  two,  they  struck 
and  withdrew."  * 

After  the  triumphant  return  of  the  Tory  party 
from  the  polls  in  i8ia  Abbot  was  imanimously  re- 
elected to  the  Chair ;  but  a  speech  which  he  ddivered 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  brou^t  upon  him  a  motion  of  censure  by 
Lord  Morpeth,  on  account  of  his  having  introduced  into 
it  the  subject  of  Roman  CathoUc  aggression.  After 
mention  of  the  supphes  granted,  the  financial  measures 
adopted,  and  anticipations  of  future  prosperity,  the 
Speaker  went  on  to  say,  in  a  passage  which  imme- 
diatdy  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Opposition : — 

"  But,  sir,  these  are  not  the  only  subjects  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  called.  Other  monstrous  charges  have 
been  proposed  for  our  consideration.  Adhering,  however, 
to  those  laws  by  which  the  Throne,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  Government  of  this  country  are  made  fundamentally 
Protestant,  we  have  not  consented  to  allow  that  those 
who  acknowledge  a  foreign  jurisdiction  should  be  autho- 
rised to  administer  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  this 
realm ;  willing  as  we  are,  nevertheless,  and  willing  as  X 
trust  we  ever  shall  be,  to  allow  the  largest  scope  to  re- 
ligious toleration." 

After  a  heated  debate.  Lord  Morpeth's  motion  was 
defeated  by  274  to  106. 

'  Creevty  Papers,  VoL  I,  p.  133. 
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"  I  remarked,"  says  the  Speaker  in  his  diary,  "  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Vansittart,  and  Bathurst  that  the  House  had 
repeatedly  refused  to  instruct  the  Speaker  what  he  should 
say ;  that  they  left  it  to  him  to  collect  the  sense  of  the 
House  from  its  proceedings ;  and  that  as  to  pleasing 
everybody  I  had  long  ^o  given  up  that  attempt." 

The  earhest  speech  made  by  any  Speaker  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  Joumab  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  one  of 
Sir  Thomas  Englefield  in  1509-10.  At  first  the  entries 
only  state  the  general  substance  of  the  Speaker's  remarks, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  some  are  given  by  Sir 
Symonds  D'Ewes  at  greater  length.  There  is  a  speech 
of  Speaker  Lenthall,  in  1641,  given  in  some  detail,  and 
several  more  in  the  reign  of  Charies  H.  In  1689  two  such 
speeches  are  entered  in  the  Joimials,  but  none  during 
the  reigns  of  William  III  or  Anne.  There  are  four  by 
Sir  Spencer  Compton  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  and  one 
in  the  Commons  Journals.  From  1721  there  is  no  pro- 
rogation speech  entered  at  length  in  either  Journal, 
except  one  by  Speaker  Onslow  in  1745  reviewing  the 
whole  state  of  public  affairs  both  in  and  out  of  Parhament. 

Abbot  died  in  Spring  Gardens  on  8  May,  1829,  and 
was  buried  without  a  monument,  by  the  side  of  his 
mother,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  first  Speaker  to  be  so 
honoured  since  Trussell,  Puckering,  and  Richardson,  and 
also  the  last  in  the  Abbey's  roll  of  fame.  His  portrait,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Speaker's  collection. 

The  name  is  now  reached  of  the  only  man  who  has 
ever  been  Speaker  seven  times,  though  his  actual  tenure 
of  office  was  exceeded  in  length  by  both  Arthur  Onslow 
and  Shaw  -  I>efevre,    This  was  Charles  Manners-Sutton, 
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a  s<Hi  of  the  Archbishop  oi  Canterbury  who  crowned 
Geoi^  rV.  But  for  his  open  connection  with  the 
Tory  party  outside  the  House  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  re-elected  an  eighth  time  in  1835.  Such 
an  exceptional  Parliamentary  career  deserves  somewhat 
detailed  examinaticoi.  Manners-Sutton  was  originally 
intended  for  the  Law.  He  entered  Parliament  for  the 
first  time  in  November,  1806,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Fox,  and  when  the  Ministry  of  "  All  the  Talents  " 
was  hastening  to  its  close  to  be  replaced  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  Tory 
party. 

At  the  time  of  his  entering  the  House  young 
Hanners-Sutton  was  living  in  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  though  he  never  had  very  much  practice 
at  the  Bar,  his  commanding  voice  and  presence  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  fellow-members,  and 
especially  of  Castlereagh,  Geoi^e  Canning,  and  Spencer 
PercevaL  As  became  the  son  of  an  archbishop,  his 
maiden  speech  was  made  on  the  Clergy  Residence  Bill, 
introduced  by  himself."  A  Uttle  later  on  he  was  found 
supporting  the  retention  of  flogging  in  the  army.  At 
the  early  age  of  twenty-seven  he  had  been  made  Jac^ 
Advocate-General,  and  was  speaking  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Government.  In  1812  he  made  a  forcible  speech 
in  opposition  to  Lord  Morpeth's  motion  for  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  Ireland,  veiling  the  demand  for  CathoUc 
Emancipation.  It  was  a  long  debate,  and  Grattan  did 
not  rise  to  address  the  House  until  four  in  the  morning, 

>  "  Tbtse  waa  no  point,"  he  said,  "  in  which  so  mnch  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years  as  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  Holy  Oiden." 


i8i7,  1819.  i8».  1826,  1830,  1S31,  1833 
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nor  did  it  adjourn  until  half-past  five,  after  defeating 
Lord  Morpeth's  motion  by  a  majority  of  ninety-fonr. 

Five  years  later  Manners-Sutton's  reputation  was  so 
well  established,  that  on  the  resignation  of  Speaker  Abbot, 
in  June,  1817,  little  surprise  was  expressed  when  he  was 
put  forward  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day  to  fill  the  vacant 
Chair.  The  Opposition  proposed  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn,  the 
member  for  Merionethshire,  who  was  heavily  handicapped 
by  a  high  falsetto  voice,  and  in  the  Creevey  Papers  there 
is  a  complimentary  reference  to  the  successful  candidate 
in  the  contest. 

"  We  all  like  our  new  Speaker  most  extremely ;  he 
is  gentlemanlike  and  obhging.  The  would-be  Speaker  ^ 
{alias  Squeaker)  has,  as  I  suppose  you  have  heard, 
moved  down  to  my  old  anti-Peace  of  Amiens  bench. 
I  rejoice  sincerely  that  I  did  not  vote  for  said  Squeaker, 
but  some  of  those  who  did  are,  I  hear,  very  much 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  it."  ' 

Mr.  Wynn's  brother.  Sir  WatJdn,  was  also  a  member 
of  the  House,  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  voices 
the  two  were  commonly  known  as  "  Bubble  and  Squeak." 
At  the  election  referred  to  Manners-Sutton  had  been 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  votes,  and  some 
spiteful  wit  said  that  if  WiUiams  Wynn  had  minded  his 
P's  and  Q's  he  might  have  been  Speaker  instead  of 
Squeaker  I  Once  in  the  Chair,  not  even  the  most  bitter 
Radical  found  cause  to  complain  of  the  Speaker's  par- 
tiality. He  "  rode  the  House  with  a  snaffle  rein,  and  not 
with  a  curb,"  as  one  of  his  political  opponents  remarked. 
Some  colour  is  l^t  to  his  understanding  of  the  changing 

»  Wynn. 

■  Lord  Folkestone  to  Cr«evef,  33  Febniai7  iBiB. 
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relations  between  the  House  and  the  Chair  by  the  fact 
that  when  he  intervened  in  the  debates  in  Committee 
on  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1825,  he  prefaced  his  re- 
marks with  an  apology  for  joining  in  the  discussions. 
In  1827,  in  Canning's  Administration,  he  could  have  been 
Home  Secretary  for  the  asking,  but  he  preferred  to 
remain  where  he  was. 

Tom  Hoore's  Diary  for  May,  1829,  reveals  a  glimpse  of 
Hanners-Sutton's  private  life  in  the  old  official  residoice 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Daniel  O'ConneU,  the 
"  Liberator,"  had  made  a  dramatic  appearance  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House,  to  claim  the  seat  for  Clare  denied  to 
him  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  circumstance  which  con- 
vinced the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

"  Went  to  the  House  of  Commons  early,  having  begged 
Mr.  Speaker  yesterday  to  put  me  on  the  list  for  under  the 
gallery.  An  immense  crowd  in  the  lobby,  Irish  agitators, 
etc.;  got  impatient  and  went  round  to  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  sent  the  train-bearer  to  accompany  me  to  the  lobby, 
and  after  some  little  difficulty  I  got  in.  The  House 
enormously  full.  O'Connell's  speech  good  and  judicious. 
Sent  for  by  Mrs.  Manners-Sutton  at  seven  o'clock  to 
have  some  dinner ;  none  but  herself  and  daughters, 
Mr.  Lockwood,  and  Mr.  Sutton.  Amused  to  see  her  in  all 
her  state,  the  same  hearty,  lively  Irishwoman  still. 
Walked  with  her  in  the  garden ;  the  moonlight  rising 
on  the  river,  the  boats  gliding  along  it,  the  towers  of 
Lambeth  rising  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  lights  of 
Westminster  Bridge  gleaming  on  the  left ;  and  then, 
when  we  turned  round  to  the  House,  that  beautiful, 
Gothic  structure,  illuminated  from  within,  and  at  that 
moment  containing  within  it  the  council  of  the  nation — 
all  was  most  picturesque  and  striking." 
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The  Speaker's  second  wife,  a  Miss  Ellen  Power,  firom 
the  county  of  Wateriord,  was  only  a  recent  bride  at  the 
time  of  Moore's  visit.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Denison, 
of  the  Nottinghamshire  family  which  gave  another 
Speaker  to  the  House  in  after  years. 

The  worst  fault  that  could  be  laid  to  Manners- 
Sutton's  charge  was  that  he  was  never  able  wholly  to 
dissociate  himself  from  old  party  ties  and  obligations. 
Lord  Grey  has  left  it  on  record  that  as  early  as  1831 
the  opponents  of  Reform  met  at  a  party  at  the  Speaker's 
house  to  discuss  the  plan  of  campaign,  and  "  looked  with 
confidence  to  its  aSordii^  them  the  meaiLs  of  striking 
an  effectual  blow  at  the  Administration "  whenever 
the  question  should  come  before  the  House. 

On  Lord  Grey's  resignation  in  May,  1832,  whilst  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  endeavouring  to  form  an 
administration,  a  short-lived  intrigue  was  got  up  to 
ofier  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  to  Manners-Sutton. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  originated  with  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  aided  and  abetted  by  Vesey  Fitzgerald  and  Ar- 
buthnot.  Peel,  if  we  may  believe  Greville,  also  favoured 
the  scheme,  and,  animated  by  a  singular  mixture  of 
ambition  and  caution,  he  desired  to  make  Manners-Sutton 
a  second  Addington,  whilst  he  was  to  be  another  Pitt. 
But  at  a  meeting  held  at  Apsley  House,  at  which  Peel 
was  not  present,  Manners-Sutton  made  a  bad  impression. 
He  "  talked  infernal  nonsense "  for  three  hours,  and 
Lsmdhurst  and  the  Duke  were  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  forming  a  Government  imder  such  leader- 
ship. The  idea,  so  hastily  conceived,  was  as  promptly 
abandoned.  As  all  the  world  knows,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton declined  to  take  office,  and  Lord  Grey  returned. 
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Nettled  pertiaps  at  tbe  tmn  of  events,  fibumeiS'Snttoii 
intimated  to  the  House  his  wish  to  retire.^  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  him,  and  his  pension  of  £4000  a 
year  settled. 

Merely  to  state  that  Speaker  Manneis-Sutton  saw  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  carried  through  all  its  stages  would 
be  to  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  strain  imposed 
upcm  bis  physical  powers  and  those  of  the  responsible 
officers  of  the  House.  From  1830  the  length  of  the 
sittings  of  the  Commons  went  up  with  a  bound.  In 
that  jrear  the  hours  after  midnight  totalled  126 ;  in  1831 
they  rose  to  156;  and  in  1832,  the  crucial  year,  they 
amounted  to  no  less  than  223,  a  figure  never  exceeded 
or  approached  until  1881,  when,  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
serious  agitation  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  they  reached 
the  unprecedented  total  of  238,  a  figure  only  since  ex- 
ceeded in  the  memorable  session  of  1887,  when  Speaker 
Peel  was  in  the  Chair,  Wb^i,  at  last,  in  June,  1832, 
exactly  five  hundred  years  after  the  generally  accepted 
date  of  the  separation  of  the  two  Houses,*  Manners- 
Sutton  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  the  Royal 
Assent  given  to  Bills  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses,  it  was 
to  the  provisions  of  a  measure  more  far-reaching  in  its 
after  effects  upon  En^h  political  life  than  any  em- 
bodied in  a  statute  of  the  realm  since  the  origin  of  Parlia- 
ments. 

When  Reform  was  carried  the  Whig  leaders  played 
into  the  Speaker's  hands.  Nervous  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  the  first  Parliament  to  be  elected  under  the 
new  system,  they  implored  Manners-Button  to  serve  yet 

'  30  July.  i83»- 
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another  term  o{  office.  Lord  Althorp  wrote  him  what 
Greville  calls  "  a  very  flummery  letter,"  and  he  accepted 
the  offer.^  On  29  January,  1833,  he  was  voted  to 
the  Chair  by  210  votes  over  Edward  John  Littleton,* 
who  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  by  the  Radicals. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  King  conferred  upon  him 
the  Order  of  the  Bath,  an  honour  not  enjoyed  by  any  of 
his  predecessors  since  Speaker  Compton.* 

Manners-Sutton  was  rather  short-sighted,  and  when 
the  new  Parliament  assembled,  like  the  strong  party 
man  that  he  was,  he  affected  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  new  Whig  members'  faces,  nor  to  remember  their 
names.  When  he  had  to  call  on  Mr.  Bulteel  to  speak 
he  made  a  great  pretence  of  looking  at  the  name  through 
his  glass  before  he  cried  out,  "  Mister  Bull  Tail,"  at  which 
the  House  laughed  loud  and  long.  One  of  the  first  of 
the  new  members  returned  in  the  Tory  interest  was  the 
young  representative  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  pocket 
borough  of  Newark — Wilham  Ewart  Gladstone. 

"  The  first  time,"  he  wrote  to  a  correspondent  many 
years  later,  "  that  business  required  me  to  go  to  the  arm 
of  the  Chair  to  say  something  to  the  Speaker,  Manners- 
Sutton — the  first  of  seven  whose  subject  I  have  been — 
who  was  somethii^  of  a  Keate,  I  remember  the  revival 
in  me  bodily  of  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  school- 
boy stands  before  his  master." 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  at  Eton  under  Dr.  Keate,  and 

■  Crevillt  Memoirs,  ii  January,  1833. 

■  Afterwards  Lord  Hatherton. 

'  "  At  Court  yesterday,  tlie  Speaker  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  to  his  great  delight.  It  is  a  reward  for  his  conduct  during  the 
seBsioii,  in  which  he  has  done  Government  good  and  handsome  service." 
{GrtvilU  Mamoirt,  5  Soptembei,  i3jj.) 
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he  retained  a  lively  lecoDectkn  of  the  methods  of  penoa- 
rion  ^voored  by  that  well-known  advocate  of  ibe  torch. 
He  took  his  seat  in  January,  1833,  in  the  old  Honse  of 
Commtms,  which  was  soon  afterwards  to  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  On  his  first  entry  into  Parhament  the  fatnre  Prime 
Hmister  took  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street,  lodging  over  the 
shop  of  a  corn-chandler  named  Crampem,  a  few  doors 
west  of  York  Street,  St.  James's  Square.  The  corn- 
chandler  in  question  was  a  relation  of  some  of  his  con- 
stituents at  Newark.  Removing  soon  after  to  the 
Albany,  Mr.  Gladstone  retained  a  lifelong  partiality  for 
St.  James's,  and  during  the  session  of  1890  he  lived  at 
No.  10,  St.  James's  Square,  the  former  home  of  Qiatham. 
Lord  Derby,  the  "  Rupert  of  Debate,"  lived  in  the  same 
house  from  1837  to  X854.1 

Lord  John  Russell  admitted  in  after  years  that  he  had 
supported  the  candidature  of  Hanners-Sutton  in  1833 
because  he  felt  exceedingly  sohcitous  and  somewhat  diffi- 
dent concerning  the  reformed  House  of  Commons.  For  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  advantage  of  his  long  experience 
he  was  wiliing  to  depart  from  the  gmeral  rule  that  the 
Speaker  should  be  the  representative  of  the  majority. 
During  Hanners-Sutton's  last  term  of  office  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  May,  the  greatest  authority  on  Parliamentary 
Procedure  that  the  House  has  ever  known,  first  became 
officially  connected  with  the  Commons.  Placed  at  first 
in  the  library,  he  undertook,  whilst  a  mere  youth,  the 
enormous  labour  of  indexing  the  whole  series  of  Journals 

'  The  London  County  Council  has  recmtly  placed  a  memorial  tablet 
on  the  front  of  the  house  to  commemorate  its  associatioa  with  the 
ntmai  of  three  t^ime  Uinisten.  Mr.  GUdstoos  peraonalty  infonued 
the  present  writcc  of  the  dream  stances  attending  his  early  connec- 
tion with  the  iMighbovriiood. 
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from  the  year  1547  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  changed  habits  of  the  House  within  his 
personal  recollection.  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May  told  the 
present  writer  that  he  remembered  the  Speaker  leaving 
the  Chair,  some  time  in  the  'thirties,  followed  by  the 
great  majority  of  members,  and  proceeding  in  haste  to 
the  riverside  in  order  to  watch  the  race  for  Doggett's 
Coat  and  Badge  as  it  passed  by  Westminster.  There 
was  then  a  pleasant  garden,  fringed  with  tall  trees  on  the 
river  bank,  attached  to  the  Speaker's  house. 

The  most  memorable  incident  of  Manners-Sutton's 
last  Speakership  was  the  destruction  of  the  old  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  fire  on  i6  October,  1834.  The  Speaker 
was  with  his  family  at  Brighton  at  the  time,  recuperating 
his  energies  after  the  fatigues  of  the  session.  Recalled 
by  an  express,  he  arrived  in  town  the  next  morning  to 
find  the  flames  still  raging  and  his  own  house  a  smoking 
heap  of  ruins.  Having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
n4iole  Palace,  with  the  exception  of  Westminster  Hall,  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  it  was 
su^ested  to  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  write  to  the 
King,  informii^  him  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  so  far 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  form  a  judgment ;  the  more  so 
as,  by  the  gracious  permission  of  the  Crown,  he  was 
living  in  a  portion  of  a  royal  palace.  He  waited  upon 
the  King  at  St.  James's  to  discuss  the  expedients  neces- 
sary to  secure  another  place  of  meeting  for  the  Parliament. 
William  IV  commanded  him  to  survey  Buckingham 
House  and  its  gardens,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a 
temporary  building,  and  to  take  Blore,  the  royal  archi- 
tect, with  him.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  these  facts 
because  his  interviews  with  the  King  at  this  period  were 
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later  on  made  the  foundation  of  a  groundless  charge 
against  his  conduct  in  the  Chair. 

During  the  great  fight  to  save  Westminster  Hall  fR»n 
the  flames  the  Speaker's  house  was  stripped  of  its 
contents,  and  even  the  furniture,  china  and  mirrtHS, 
were  thrown  out  of  the  windows.  The  official  residence  of 
Mr.  Ley,  the  Qerk  of  the  House,  fared  even  worse,  every- 
thing in  it  being  destroyed,  even  to  his  wig  and  gown. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  misfortunes  of  that  calamitous 
night  that  the  tide  was  veiy  low  throughout  the  eariier 
hours  of  the  conflagration,  so  that  the  floating  fire- 
engines  on  the  Thames  were  unable  to  render  any  ser- 
vice during  the  time  when  by  their  help  the  spread  of 
the  flames  might  have  been  checked.  A  strong  south- 
west wind  blew  the  fire  into  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
buildings,  and  added  to  the  fears  of  the  bystanders  that 
the  Great  Hall  would  be  destroyed.  So  great  was  the 
glare  in  the  heavens  that  the  King  and  Qaeen  saw  it  at 
Windsor,  twenty  miles  away.  Thus  perished  in  a  single 
night  the  historic  chamber  replete  with  memories  of 
Raleigh,  Hampden,  Coke,  and  Cromwell ;  the  arena  in 
which  Chatham  delivered  his  immortal  eloquence  ;  where 
Pulteney  and  Walpole,  Fjtt  and  Fox,  Canning  and 
Brougham,  in  turn  confronted  one  another ;  where 
Burke  threw  down  the  dagger,  and  Castlereagh  walked 
proudly  to  his  seat  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  his  hand. 

"  By  the  Clerk's  table  in  that  ancient  chapel  the  brow 
of  the  boldest  warrior  had  grown  pale  as  he  stood  up  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  House  and  a  grateful  nation. 
There  Blake  and  M<irIborough,  and  that  hero  of  a  hun- 
dred fights,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  drank  in  the  pealing 
applause  which  foreshadowed  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
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there  the  noblest  sons  of  genius.  Bacon,  Newton,  Addison, 
and  Gibbon  sat  '  mute  but  not  inglorious.'  Its  historic 
walls  rang  with  the  shout  at  triumph  when  the  slave 
trade  went  down  in  its  iniquity ;  there  Grattan  poured 
forth  his  matchless  eloquence,  and  Meredith  and  Romilly 
pleaded,  against  capital  punishments,  that  criminals  still 
were  men."  * 

After  the  fire  it  became  necessary  further  to  prorogue 
Parliament,  and  if  ever  a  prorogation  took  place  under 
difficulties  it  was  this  one,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing any  habitable  room  in  the  precincts  of  the  Palace  in 
which  to  perform  the  ceremony.  An  eye-witness  of  the 
scene  wrote : — 

"  The  two  Mr.  Lesra  (the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
second  Qerk  Assistjmt)  caUed  on  Saturday.  They  de- 
sired Mr.  Rickman  to  attend  the  Prorogation  because 
they  have  lost  their  wigs,  and  Mr.  William  I-ey  says : 
'  We  shalt  follow  you  to  the  Bar  in  plain  clothes,  but 
where  the  Bar  is  to  be  we  know  not.'  " 

When  the  Houses  met  again  in  1835  it  was  in  tem- 
porary chambers  hastily  improvised  for  the  occasion. 
The  House  of  Lords  was  installed  in  a  room  on  the  site 
of  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  the  Commons  in  an  apart- 
ment to  the  south  of  Westminster  Hall  improvised  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Gladstone  made 
his  maiden  speech  in  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's,  but 
Disraeh's  "  The  time  will  come  when  you  shall  hear  me  " 
was  uttered  in  the  temporary  building  in  use  until  185a. 

After  Lord  Melbourne's  summary  dismissal  by  the 
King,*  Sir  Robert  Peel  imdertook  to  form  an  administra- 

>  Townsend'a  Memoirs  of  tJie  House  of  Commons,  1844,  Vol.  II, 
p.  465.  *  Id  November,  1834. 
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tion,  and,  though  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a  majority 
at  the  polls,  he  pluckily  determined  to  face  Pariiamcnt, 
and  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  it  was  his  intention 
oace  more  to  propose  Manners-Sutton  for  the  Qiair. 
Grave  charges  were  drctilated  against  the  late  Speaker 
in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform,  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly founded  upon  fact,  whilst  others  were  devoid 
of  any  solid  foundation.  For  weeks  before  the  date  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  session  the  newspapers  were  filled 
with  a^uments  for  and  against  Manners-Sutton's  claim 
to  the  renewed  confidence  of  the  House. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
coming  contest  for  the  Chair,  but  Hanneis-Satton 
waited  patiently  and  submissively  under  imputations 
affecting  his  honesty  and  int^;rity  until  such  time  as  he 
could  refute  them  in  his  place.  The  gravamen  of  the 
accusations  of  his  enemies  was  that,  being  Speaker,  be 
had  busied  himself  in  the  subversion  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
Government,  that  he  had  assisted,  with  others,  in  ibs 
formation  of  the  new  Cabinet,  and  that  he  had  advised 
the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament  for  party  pur- 
poses. 

Charles  Greville,  who,  though  he  never  entered  Parlia- 
ment, was  perhaps  better  informed  than  any  man  of  his 
time  as  to  the  secret  springs  of  politics,  has  1^  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  intense  interest  excited  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  these  charges  against  the  late  Speaker.  He 
made  a  book  on  the  event,  and  having  at  first 
favoured  the  chances  of  Hanners-Sutton,  he  eventual^ 
leant  to  the  side  of  his  opponent  and  made  £55  by  back- 
ing his  opinion. 

On  ig  February,  1835,  the  opening  day  of  the  session. 
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Manneis-Sutton  replied  to  his  accusers  in  the  fullest 
House  ever  known.  The  first  charge,  he  was  able  to 
show,  grew  out  of  the  fact  (alluded  to  on  a  previous 
page)  that  he  had  been  conunanded  by  the  King  to 
attend  him  during  the  autumn,  and  he  read  a  letter 
which  he  had  addressed  to  His  Hajesty  proving  that  it  had 
reference  solely  to  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
To  the  second  and  graver  chsu^e  he  admitted  that  he 
had  been  in  communication  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
during  Peel's  absence  abroad,  and  that,  on  the  latter's 
return,  he  had  paid  him  a  visit  at  the  Prime  Blinister's 
own  request.  The  only  other  occasion  on  which  he 
visited  Peel  was  when  he  waited  on  him  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  sanction  and  signature  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  make  good  the  payment  of 
the  Clerks  of  the  House. 

"  He  had  never  advised,  had  never  suggested,  never 
was  in  any  way  consulted,  and  he  never  knew  of  the 
appointment  of  any  one  individual  member  of  the 
Government  until  after  it  had  taken  place.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  he  did  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council  after  William  IV  had  dismissed  Lord  Melbourne. 
So  Uttle  did  he  know  of  the  last  charge,  that  of  having 
counselled  a  dissolution,  that  he  did  not  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  from  which  the  proclama- 
tion for  dissolution  emanated. 

"  He  was  not  at  it,  he  was  not  summoned  to  it,  he  was 
never  consulted  with  regard  to  it,  he  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  dissolution,  and  so  little  did  be 
know  of  the  steps  that  had  been  taken,  that  he  did  not 
even  know  it  had  been  resolved  upon,  until  he  read  it 
in  the  Gazette." 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  sjnte  of  these  enq>batic  dis- 
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claimeis,  insmnated  that  for  Hamiers^utton  to  have 
attended  any  meetiiig  of  the  Piivy  Council  at  such  a 
juncture  was  conduct  unbecoming  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Conunons.  Versed  as  Lord  John  was  in 
the  dead  lore  of  the  Constitution,  he  quoted  from 
speeches  made  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston  and  Hr. 
Speaker  Williams  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  a 
view  to  showing  that  if  Manners-Sutttm  was  dected, 
and  the  majority  of  the  House  gave  up  its  right 
for  the  sake  of  a  compliment,  they  might  say  faie- 
weU  to  the  choosing  of  a  Speaker  for  ail  time ;  but,  as 
Peel  was  quick  to  remark.  Lord  John  must  have  selected 
his  precedait  when  he  thought  that  the  charge  of  having 
counselled  a  dissolution  could  be  proved,  for  the  only 
part  of  his  speech  which  extorted  the  faintest  cheer 
from  the  House  was  that  in  which  it  was  insinuated  that, 
if  he  should  be  re-elected,  the  Speaker  would  do  as  he 
bad  done  before. 

Although  Manners-SuttOD  had  completely  vindicated 
himself,  the  combination  of  Whigs,  Radicab,  and  the 
Irish  members  under  Daniel  O'Conndl  carried  the  elec- 
tion of  Abercromby,  in  the  fullest  House  ever  known, 
by  the  narrow  majority  of  ten  votes.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Whigs  triumphed  out  of  their  turn,  for  they  had 
not  had  a  Speaker  of  their  own  political  complexion  since 
Arthur  Onslow's  distinguished  rule.  Grenville,  though 
he  came  of  a  Whig  stock,  was  a  supporter  of  Pitt  when 
called  to  the  Chair  in  1789,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  member  of  the  Tory  fold. 

"  The  great  battle  is  over,"  wrote  GreviUe  on  zo  Feb- 
ruary, "  and  the  Government  defeated  by  316  to  306. 
Such  a  division  never  was  known  before  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  calculatioiis  is'  really 
smprising.  Mulgrave  told  me  three  days  ago  that  they  had 
317  people,  which  with  the  Teller  makes  the  exact  number. 
"  Holmes  went  over  the  other  list  and  made  it  307, 
also  correct.  In  the  House  so  justly  had  they  reckoned, 
that  when  the  numbers  first  counted  (306)  were  told  to 
Duncannon  in  the  lobby,  he  said :  '  Then  we  shall  win 
by  10.'  Burdett  and  Cobbett  went  away,  which  with 
Tellers  makes  a  total  of  626  members  in  the  House.  All 
the  Irish  members  voted  but  four,  all  the  Scotch  but 
three,  and  all  the  English  but  25.  The  Irish  and  Scotch, 
in  fact,  made  the  majority." 

So  disappeared  Hanners-Sutton  from  the  Commons. 
He  spoke  but  seldom  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  he 
lived  for  ten  years  after  his  imgenerous  dismissal  from 
the  Chamber  he  had  ruled  so  wisely  and  so  well. 

The  only  Speaker  who  ever  came  from  north  of  the 
Tweed  was  James  Abercromby,  third  son  of  General  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby.  Nicknamed  by  Brougham  "  Yoimg 
Cole,"  in  contradistinction  to  Tiemey, "  Old  Cole,"  he  had 
sat  in  the  House  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  without 
attracting  much  attention  or  making  many  enemies, 
Creevey,  indeed,  calls  him,  in  1809,  "  as  artificial  as  the 
devil,"  and  a  few  years  later  "  factious  and  violent,"  but 
the  censure  seems  to  have  been  undeserved.  His  career 
in  the  Chair  was  not  marked  by  any  incidents  calling 
ior  the  display  of  those  higher  quahties  by  which  the 
office  of  Speaker  acquires  importance  in  emergencies. 
If  he  did  not  succeed  in  entirely  repressing  the  tendency 
to  disorder  in  the  House  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
somewhat  lax  rule  of  Manners-Button  in  his  later  years, 
his  impartiahty  was  never  called  in  question.  His  chief 
claim  to  remembrance  rests  upon  his  unremitting  efforts 
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Before  Abercromby's  time  the  passage  of  a  Private 
Bill  through  the  Commons  was  attended  with  much 
jobbing  and  confusion,  and  he  succeeded  in  placing  some 
salutary  restrictions  upon  the  expenses  attending  the 
promotion  of  many  useful  measures  of  routine.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  re-election,  on  7  November,  1837,  he 
was  proposed  by  his  successor  in  the  Chair — Mr.  Charles 
Shaw-Lefevre.  Abercromby  was  treated  with  marked 
rudeness  by  William  IV,  who  took  every  opportunity 
of  showing  his  resentment  at  the  treatment  of  Hanneis- 
Sutton  in  1835,  and  his  general  distrust  of  the  Whigs. 

"  Tavistock  told  me  a  day  or  two  ago  that  His  Majesty's 
ministers  are  intolerably  disgusted  at  his  behaviour  to 
them  and  his  studied  incivihty  to  everybody  connected 
with  them.  The  other  day  the  Speaker  was  treated  by 
him  with  shocking  rudeness  at  the  "drawing-room. 
He  not  only  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  studiously  over- 
looked him  while  he  was  standing  opposite,  and  called 
up  Manners-Sutton  and  somebody  else  to  mark  the 
difierence  by  extreme  graciousness  to  the  latter.  Sey- 
mour, who  was  with  him  as  Serjeant-at-Arms,  said  he 
had  never  seen  a  Speaker  so  used  in  the  five-and-twenty 
years  he  had  been  there,  and  that  it  was  most  painful. 
The  Speaker  asked  him  if  be  had  ever  seen  a  man  in 
his  situation  so  received  at  Court. 

"  Since  he  has  been  Speaker  the  King  has  never  taken 
the  slightest  notice  of  him.  It  is  monstrous,  equally 
undignified  and  foolish."  * 

Speaker  Abercromby,  on  his  retirement  in  1839, 
was  created  Lord  Dunfermline,  with  a  pensi<Hi  of  j^^ooo. 

>  The  GrfvUU  Mfmoirt,  1$  Jnly,  1835. 
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There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  collection  at  West- 
minster. He  wrote  a  memoir  of  his  father.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  published,  after  Lord  Dunfermline's  death, 
in  1861. 

The  first  Lord  Monteagle,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  Melbourne  Administration,*  had  set  his  heart  on 
the  Speaker's  Chair,  and  when  Abercromby  informed 
Lord  Melbourne  of  his  wish  to  resign,  the  then  Prime 
Minister  virtually  promised  Spring-Rice  the  reversion 
of  the  place,  but  finding  that  he  would  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  Radicals,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  was  preferred 
in  order  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  party.  With  the 
appointment  of  the  tatter,  in  1839,  the  evolution  of 
the  non-partisan  Speaker  was  all  but  complete.  Bom 
in  London  in  February,  1794,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Hampshire  squire,  Shaw-Lefevre  was  predestined  to 
become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  successes  in  the 
Chair  whom  the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  known. 
His  father,  a  man  of  tall  and  imposing  figure,  though 
of  somewhat  pompous  manners,  entered  Parliament  in 
1796,  and  elicited  from  Canning  the  somewhat  malicious 
remark  that  "  there  are  only  two  great  men  in  the  world. 
Shah  Abbas  and  Shaw-Lefevre."  After  being  educated 
at  Winchester  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambri^e,  the 
son  was  destined  for  the  Bar  by  his  father. 

In  1S19  he  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  though 
by  no  means  idle,  his  heart  was  in  the  healthy  puorsuits 
of  a  country  gentleman  rather  than  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  law.  So  keen  a  sportsman  and  so  accomplished 
a  shot  did  he  become  that  his  father  once  r^retfuUy 
observed,  "  As  for  Charles,  he  is  only  fit  to  be  a  game- 

'  Thomas  Spring-Rice. 
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keeper."  After  his  father's  death  the  young  squire  acquired 
a  definite  position  in  the  county  as  a  magistrate,  a  member 
of  quarter  sessions,  and  an  officer  of  yeomanry.  But 
he  was  perhaps  even  better  known  as  the  best  shot  in  all 
that  sporting  county.  In  1830,  through  the  influence 
of  a  relative,  Lord  Radnor,  he  was  put  forward  as  the 
Whig  candidate  for  the  pocket  borough  of  Downton,  a  seat 
which  he  soon  exchanged^  for  his  own  county  of  Hants. 
He  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Lord  Althorp, 
who  asked  him  to  move  the  Address  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  1834.  Like  his  father  before  him,  Shaw- 
Lefevre  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  rules  and 
practice  of  the  House,  and  to  those  useful  but  modest 
labours  on  Committees,  which  do  so  much  to  train  the 
mind  of  the  young  member. 

By  1837  his  position  was  so  far  established  that  he  was 
selected  to  propose  Abercromby  for  re-election  to  the 
Chair.  Two  years  later  Abercromby  suddenly  retired,  and 
Lord  Eversley  used,  in  after  years,  to  relate  how,  stand- 
ing behind  the  chair  surroimded  by  a  group  of  county 
members,  one  of  the  number  said  to  him,  "  Now,  Lefevre, 
we  mean  to  have  you  as  our  Speaker."  The  friendly  jest 
was  found  to  express  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country 
gentlemen  in  the  ministerial  ranks.  Ministers  who  had 
hitherto  favoured  the  claims  of  Spring-Rice  were  forced 
to  defer  to  the  mmiistakable  desire  of  the  bulk  of  their 
supporters.  Nature  had  nmrked  out  Shaw-Lefevre  as 
the  fittest  representative  of  an  zissembly  of  English 
gentlemen.  His  manly  bearing,  his  handsome  features 
and  frank  and  open  countenance  commanded  the  ready 
confidence  of  men  of  his  own  class. 
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On  27  Hay  he  was  formally  proposed  for  the  Chair, 
though  on  this  occasion  his  election  was  not  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged.  Goulbum,  the  rival  candidate,  had 
had  longer  experience  of  the  House,  had  held  office 
under  the  Crown,  and  he  was,  moreover,  proposed  by 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  Parliamentaiy  lore,*  who 
had  himself  been  spoken  of  as  not  unworthy  to  fill  the  post. 
In  form  and  feature  Goulbum  presented  an  infelicitous 
contrast  to  his  young  rival,  but,  as  usually  happens  in 
these  contests,  the  ultimate  verdict  depended  upon  the 
relative  strength  of  parties,  and  Shaw-Lefevre  secured 
a  majority  of  eighteen  votes. 

From  the  first  his  conduct  in  the  Chair  won  the  approval 
of  all  parties.  He  could  call  tmruly  members  to  order  with 
a  smile  which  disarmed  anger.  He  knew  how  to  rule  them 
without  giving  offence  to  their  amour  fropre.  But 
when  he  was  compelled  to  exercise  a  sterner  authority 
his  manner  could  be  both  resolute  and  unbending.  In 
his  intercourse  with  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
he  displayed  the  genial  humour  of  his  healthy  nature. 
When  twenty  members  sprang  to  their  feet  at  once, 
someone  asked  him  how  he  ccmtrived  to  single  out  bis 
man.  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  not  been  shooting 
rabbits  all  my  hfe  for  nothing,  and  I  have  learnt 
to  mark  the  right  one."  His  firm  rule  was  greatly 
needed  in  the  stormy  times  of  O'Connetl's  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  and  during  the  great  debates  on 
the  Com  Laws.   Re-elected  imanimously  in  1841,*  1847, 

1  Mt.  Waiiama  Wynn. 

■  "  Tbe  Tories  were  begimung  to  qnairel  abont  the  Speakership. 
MUM  wantiiig  to  oust  Lefevre,  but  the  more  sensible  and  moderate, 
with  Peel  and  the  leaders,  desiriiig  to  keep  him.    Tbe  latter  carried 
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and  1852,  he  did  not  finally  vacate  the  Chair  he  adorned 
until  March,  1857. 

The  Commons  met,  experimentally,  in  the  present 
House  on  Thursday,  30  May,  1850 — ^whilst  it  was  still 
in  an  unfinished  state — ^in  order  to  test  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  building.  It  might  have  been  so  utilised 
even  sooner,  but  as  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
artificial  warmth,  and  the  season  was  an  unusually  cold 
one,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  wait  for  a  fine  day. 
Mr.  Speaker,  accompanied  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  so  soon 
to  be  snatched  away  from  pubhc  life  and  usefulness, 
took  the  Chair  at  twelve  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
upwards  of  200  members.  Home,  Cobden,  and  Bright 
were  amongst  those  present,  and  below  the  Bar  Hallam  the 
historian  and  the  architect  Barry  were  provided  with  seats. 
The  fittii^  of  the  House  were  still  incomplete ;  there 
was  no  stained  glass  in  the  windows,  no  heraldic  decora- 
tion on  the  paneb,  and  the  benches  were  nothing  but 
common  deal  and  green  baize  knocked  together  with 
rough-and-ready  haste.  The  primary  idea  of  the  archi- 
tect had  been  not  to  produce  a  great  hall,  in  which  656 
gentlemen  could  lounge  at  their  ease,  but  rather  a  com- 
pact house  of  business,  in  which  200  or  300  working 
members  could  enjoy  reasonable  facihties  for  transacting 
the  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Wilson  Patten  was  the  first  member  to  raise  his 
voice  in  the  new  chamber,  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  an  Irishman, 

their  point  witbovt  much  difficulty.  Peel  wrote  to  four  01  five  aod 
twenty  of  his  principal  supporters  and  asked  their  opinions.  AH, 
except  Lowther,  concurred  in  not  distorbing  Lefevre,  and  he  said 
tbaX  he  woold  not  oppose  the  opinioos  of  the  majority.  So  Peel  wrote 
to  Lefevn  and  gave  him  notice  that  he  would  not  be  displaced." 
{GnvHk  Memoirs,  10  Aognst,  1341.) 
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the  first  to  present  a  petition.  This  was  from  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Kilkenny,  "  praying  to  be  relieved 
from  the  odious  tax  of  ministers'  money."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone also  spoke,  and  amongst  those  present  on  this 
historic  occasion  in  the  annals  of  Parliament  may  have 
been  the  veteran  Earl  of  Wemjres,  now  in  his  ninety- 
second  year,  for  he  was  then,  as  Lord  Elcho,  a  member  of 
the  Lower  House.  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  a  seat  in  the 
galleries,  as  well  as  on  both  sides  of  the  floor,  being 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  tone  of  voice  which  members 
who  desired  to  be  audible  without  being  noisy  should  in 
future  adopt.  The  experiment  was  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, as  every  one  who  could,  members  and  strangers 
alike,  entered  into  loud  and  earnest  conversation  with 
his  neighbour.  Many  groups  talked  all  at  once  ;  in  vain, 
therefore,  did  the  orators  of  the  assembly,  who  affected 
to  debate  the  questions  under  consideration,  strain  their 
lungs  to  raise  a  shout  which  might  be  heard  almve,  not 
the  murmurs,  but  the  roar  of  general  conversation.  One 
member,  addressing  the  Speaker  from  the  gallery,  said 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  Speaker  could  hear 
him,  but  this  he  knew — that  he  could  not  himself  hear 
what  was  passing  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  At  three 
o'clock  the  Speaker  proceeded  to  the  old  House  of  Lords, 
which  bad  been  used  by  the  Commons  as  a  temporary 
home  since  the  fire,  and  finished  the  business  of  the  day 
there.  This  was  assuredly  the  only  time  in  its  history 
when  the  House  has  occupied  two  separate  chambers  on 
one  and  the  same  day. 

"  Shaw-Lefevre  was  the  best  Speaker  I  ever  knew," 
said  Lord  John  Russell ;  "  when  there  was  not  a  pre- 
cedent, he  made  one,"  adding,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
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further  discussion,  "  according  to  the  well-known  prac- 
tice of  the  House,"  a  formola  which  pleased  everyone 
and  permitted  of  no  further  discussion.  This  remarkable 
man  maintained  his  vigour  at  an  age  when  most  men 
have  retired  from  all  outdoor  pursuits.  He  bought  anew 
pair  of  guns  after  he  had  passed  his  ninetieth  birthday. 
He  refused  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year  for  two  lives  on 
the  groimd  that  be  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being 
a  burden  to  posterity  ;  bat  he  consented  to  accept  £4000 
for  his  own  life,  and  enjoyed  it  for  over  thirty  years. 
Lord  Eversley's  portrait,  by  Sir  Martin  Shee,  is  at  the 
Speaker's  House.  Up  to  1839  every  Speaker  on  taking 
office  had  been  provided  with  an  ample  service  of  plate, 
but,  on  the  motion  of  Hume,  the  most  persistent 
economist  the  House  has  ever  known,  it  was  henceforth 
attached  to  the  office  and  no  longer  made  personal  to 
the  holder. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  that  Lord 
Falmerston  consulted  Delane  and  asked  him  informally 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  credentials  of  the  various  candi- 
dates for  the  Chair,  and  they  were  not  few,  when,  in  1857, 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  retired.  The  qualifications  vAdch 
the  editor  of  Tkc  Times  held  to  be  essential  -were : 
(i)  imperturbable  good  temper,  tact,  patience,  and 
urbanity ;  (2)  a  previous  legal  training,  if  possible ; 
(3)  absence  of  bitter  partisanship  in  his  previous  career ; 
{4)  the  possession  of  innate  gentlemanly  feelings  which 
involuntarily  command  respect  and  deference;  (5)  per- 
sonal  dignity  in  voice  and  manner.  To  these  indis- 
pensable requirements  Delane  might  have  added  the 
importance  of  a  sense  of  humour  in  the  holder  of  the 
office,  for  many  a  delicate  situation  has  been  saved. 
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especially  in  recent  times,  by  the  Speaker's  possessing 
this  precious  gift  of  nature. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  the  names  of  other 
candidates  on  whose  merits  Delane  was  asked  to  pro- 
nounce. But  he  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  the 
fittest  man  to  succeed  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  was  Mr.  Evelyn 
Denison,  who  had  sat  in  the  House  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  whose  experience  of  its  procedure  dated 
from  before  the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  BiU. 
In  after  years  Speaker  Denison  occasionally  wrote 
in  The  Times  for  Delane,  and  one  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  paper  was  an  article  comparing  the 
French  l^;islative  assembly  with  the  English  House 
of  Commons. 

On  7  April  Lord  Pahnerston  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Denison, 

"  We  wish  to  be  allowed  to  propose  you  for  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Commons.   Will  you  agree?" 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  he  was  unanimously 
chosen.  The  retiring  Speaker,  when  asked  if  there  was  any 
one  whom  he  could  call  to  his  assistance  in  a  difBculty,  said, 
"  No  one ;  you  must  learn  to  rely  entirely  upon  yourself." 
"  I  spent  the  first  few  years  of  my  Speakership  like 
the  captain  of  a  steamer  on  the  Thames,"  Denison  wrote 
in  his  interesting  Journal,'  "  standing  on  the  paddle-box, 
ever  on  the  look  out  for  shocks  and  collisions.  The  House 
is  always  kind  and  indulgent,  but  it  expects  its  Speakers 
to  be  right.    If  he  should  be  found  often  tripping,  his 

>  First  privately  printed  in  igoo,  and  since  re-issned  for  general 
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authority  would  soon  be  at  an  end."  Disraeli,  in  con- 
gratulating Denison  on  his  re-election  in  1859,  spoke  of 
him  as  combining  in  bis  person  the  purity  of  an  Kngljgh 
judge  and  the  spirit  of  an  EngUsh  gentleman. 

He  had  a  great  admiration  for  Pahneiston,  and  when 
he  attended  in  state  the  opening  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862  he  bore  witness  to  the  great  popu- 
larity which  the  veteran  minister  enjoyed  with  the 
people.  On  arriving  at  South  Kensington,  taking  head 
Charles  Russell,  the  Serjeant-at-Aims,  and  the  mace  and 
bis  train-bearer  with  him  in  his  coach,  the  Speaker  had 
to  walk  first  in  the  procession ;  but  seeing  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  asked  him  to  accompany  him,  when  Palmer- 
ston  replied,  "  No,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  should 
walk  alone ;  I  will  foUow."  And  cm  Denison  saying, 
"  I  should  think  it  a  great  honour  if  we  mi^t  pro- 
ceed together,"  they  entered  the  building  side  by 
side. 

The  moment  Lord  Palmerston  came  in  sight  shouts  of 
welcome  were  raised  :  "  Palmerston  for  ever  I  "  and  so 
on  throughout  the  whole  building.  One  voice  cried,  "  I 
wish  you  may  be  Minister  for  the  next  twenty  years,"  at 
which  Lord  Taunton,  who  was  standing  by,  drily  re- 
marked, "  Well,  he  would  only  then  be  a  little  more  than 
a  htmdred  I "  Some  men,  it  has  been  frequently  proved, 
reach  the  maturity  of  their  intellect  at  twenty-one,  and 
some,  like  Lord  Palmerston,  the  typical  statesman  of  the 
Victorian  era,  at  seventy-one. 

Denison  was  in  the  Chair  at  the  time  of  Lord  Derby's 
and  Disraeli's  famous  "  leap  in  the  dark  " — the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867,  the  era  from  which  pessimists  date  the  de- 
clension of  the  usefulness  of  the  Lower  House,  daring  the 


::) 
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period  of  the  fiercest  strife  between  Gladstone  and  bis 
great  rival.  He  was  Speaker  when  the  fonner  became 
the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  though  he  did  not  hve 
to  see  Disraeli  head  a  trivunphant  majority  at  the  poUs. 
Age  and  ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1872, 
too  late,  indeed,  for  his  own  welfare,  for  the  loi^-deferred 
rest  did  not  restore  his  overtaxed  strength,  and  he  died 
early  in  the  following  year.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  quahties  of  tact,  discrimination,  and  jiistice 
so  essential  to  the  successfol  performance  of  his  duties, 
and  when  his  epitaph  came  to  be  written  in  the  columns 
of  The  Times,  Delane  did  no  more  than  justice  to  a 
friend  of  many  years'  standing  in  causing  it  to  be  said 
of  him: — 

"  As  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  home  where  the 
English  nature  exhibits  itself  with  the  most  absolute 
reahty.  Speaker  Denison  was  the  clear,  unsullied  mirror 
of  that  simple  nobleness  which  we  think  Et^Ushmen 
may  claim  as  the  ideal  of  our  national  character.  Hence 
it  was  that  he  so  exactly  appreciated  the  feeling  and 
disposition  of  the  assembly  over  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  preside,  the  sources  to  which  he  could  look  for 
aid,  and  the  exact  limits  and  sphere  of  his  authority. 
He  knew  abo  that  English  gentlemen  possessed,  as  he 
did,  an  unusual  aptitude  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of 
traditionary  law.  He  knew  that  hence  he  could  rely  for 
support  on  all  who  sat  around  him."  ^ 

>  It  was  Delane's  practice  periodically  to  revise  the  obituary  notices 
of  public  men  wliich  he  kept  ready  standing  in  type,  "  necrolc^es 
awaiting  their  victims,"  as  be  called  tbem.  He  took  tbem  home  witb 
him  and  made  additions  and  alterations  within  bis  personal  knowledge, 
during  the  brief  intervals  of  leisure  which  he  permitted  himself  at 
Ascot  Heath.  In  this  way  the  admirably  lucid  biography  of  Disraeli, 
tboogh  not  required  until  1881,  eighteen  montbs  after  his  own  death, 
was  mainly  his  own  work. 
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In  view  of  recent  occurrences  affecting  the  relations 
of  the  two  Houses,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark 
that  when  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty  in  May,  i860.  Speaker  Denison 
draonnced  in  enei^tic  language  a  practice  by  which 
he  considered  that  the  Upper  House  indirectly  infringed 
on  the  special  function  of  the  Commons — ^the  grant  of 
pubhc  money — as  one  calculated  to  break  down  the 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  two  Chambers. 

It  often  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Speaker  to  decide,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  Par- 
liamentary expression.  Mr.  Denison  was  appealed  to  in 
1864  by  Mr.  Layard,  then  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  House  being  in  a  very  excited  state  at  the 
time,  to  know  whether  it  was  competent  for  another 
member'  to  say  that  he  had  made  "  calumnious  chaises  " 
against  the  Opposition.  The  Speaker  said  that  he 
saw  no  ground  for  his  intervention,  whereon  Mr.  Glad- 
stone looked  reproachfully  at  the  Chair  and  urged 
Lord  Palmerston  to  get  up.  The  Prime  Minister  then 
rose  and  said  that,  in  his  opinicm,  the  imputation 
of  motives  was  hardly  in  order,  and  that  the  ex- 
pression  used  implied  motives.  A  long  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  amongst  others,  took  part, 
but  before  the  incident  closed  the  Speaker  was  reminded 
by  Mr.  Otway  that  Mr.  Layard,  of  all  people,  should  re- 
member something  about  the  use  of  the  word  "  calum- 
nious "  in  the  House,  for  he  had  been  accused  of  making 
false  and  calumnious  chaif;es  in  the  yeai  1845,  and  by 

*  Ur.  Gathome  Hardy,  Afterwards  Eul  of  Cranbroo3t. 
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no  other  than  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken.  And 
on  Hansard  being  referred  to,  it  appeared  that  though 
Lord  Pahnerston,  at  Hr.  Gladstone's  request,  was  pro- 
testing in  1864  against  the  use  of  the  phrase,  he  had 
applied  the  very  same  words  to  charges  made  by  the 
same  Mr.  Lay^ird  nearly  twenty  years  before.  Lord 
Eversley,  on  his  attention  being  called  to  the  expression, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  calumnious  "  was  not  a 
word  to  which  exception  could  be  taken.  Since  that 
date  at  least  one  Speaker  has  had  constantly  by  bis  side 
for  ready  reference  a  list  of  admissible  Parliamentary  ex- 
pletives. From  time  to  time  new  adjectives  and  nouns 
have  to  be  adjudicated  upon ;  but  it  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chair  to  determine  how  far  they  must  be 
taken  with  the  context  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  since  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  word  to  be  used 
in  a  maimer  calculated  to  give  offence  which,  on  another 
occasion,  would  pass  without  objection  from  any  quarter 
of  the  House. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  nearly  every  Parlia- 
mentary contingency  which  can  possibly  arise  has  had 
its  antecedent  parallel,  and  is  accordingly  governed  by  a 
precedent,  so  that  a  Speaker  cannot  go  far  astray  in  a 
decision  if  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  forms  and 
procedure  of  the  House  and  the  rulings  of  his  predecessors. 
But  this  is  no  longer  strictly  accurate.  Formerly  it 
was  customary  to  give  the  Speaker  notice  of  questions 
on  points  of  order,  but  of  late  years  the  occasions  have 
been  numerous  when  the  most  weighty  decisions  have  been 
required  to  be  taken  by  the  Chair  on  its  being  suddenly 
confronted  with  an  absolutely  unprecedented  situation. 
In  the  case  of  the  last  three  occupants  of  the  Chair 
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these  decisions  have  required,  in  addition  to  exceptional 
tact,  firmness,  and  courage,  the  prompt  exercise  of  that 
peculiar  authority  which  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  House  at  large  can  alone  confer.  It  is  no 
exaggeraticm  to  say  that  the  difficulties  which  Speakers 
Shaw-Lefevre  and  Denison,  both  of  them  admittedly 
strong  and  able  men,  had  to  contend  with  have  in- 
creased tenfold  since  their  day  of  pow^,  owing  to 
a  multiplicity  of  causes  which  have  fundamentally 
changed  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  control  and  initiative 
in  l^iislation  have  gradually  been  passing  from  the  House 
to  the  executive  Government — ^in  other  words,  to  the 
Cabinet,  or  a  committee  of  that  body  which  usually 
dominates  the  Cabinet  considered  as  a  whole. 

Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  House,  rendered 
inevitable  by  the  "  leap  in  the  dark  "  of  1867,  accen- 
tuated by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Franchise  Act  of  1884 ;  the 
claims  of  labour  to  separate  representation  and  organi- 
sation successfully  asserted  in  recent  years ;  the  cate- 
gorical demand  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  for  separation  from  the  parent  assembly,  a  de- 
mand annually  restated,  in  spite  of  the  abortive  offers  of 
settlement  in  1886  and  1893 ;  the  formation  of  small 
subsidiary  parties  acting  independently  of  the  official 
whips ;  the  heavy  strain  of  prai::tically  continuous  ses- 
sions ;  the  altered  rules  of  procedure  all  tending  to  en- 
hance the  power  of  the  Government  of  the  day  at  the 
expense  of  the  independent  memb^ ;  and,  lastly,  the 
applicaticm  of  the  closure  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair — 
all  these  have  increased  the  ever-growing  responsibilities 
of  the  Speaker. 
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When  Speaker  Denison  presided  over  the  House  the 
practice  of  addressing  questions  to  ministers  was  in  its 
infancy,  whereas  at  the  present  day  the  printed  inter- 
rogatories to  the  Government  on  every  conceivable  topic 
of  public  and  private  interest  run  into  thousands  in  the 
course  of  a  single  session,  to  say  nothing  of  those,  often 
the  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  which  are  sprui^  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  without  notice.  Mr.  Denison 
was  the  last  Speaker  to  exercise  his  r^ht  of  speak- 
ing and  voting  in  Committee.  He  had  no  liking  for 
the  financial  methods  of  Mr.  Lowe,  and  on  g  June, 
1870,  on  a  Budget  proposal  of  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  formed  one  of  a  majority  of  four 
which  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Government.  By  a 
sii^^ular  coincidence  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  who  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities, 
carried  an  amraidment  in  Committee  in  1813  by  the  same 
narrow  majority.  The  amendment  was  to  omit  the  vital 
words  "  to  sit  and  vote  in  either  House  of  Parhament " 
from  Grattan's  Bill  qualifying  Roman  Catholics  for 
election  as  members  of  Parliament. 

The  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  not,  on 
the  whole,  been  conspicuous  for  literary  ability.  The 
notorious  Dudley,  as  has  been  mentioned  on  an  earlier 
page,  wrote  the  Tree  of  Commonwealth  during  his  im- 
prisormient  in  the  Tower.  With  this  exception,  a  few 
volumes  of  law  reports,  of  which  the  most  notable  example 
is  that  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  the  writings  of  the  great 
Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  Utopia  will  never  die,  are  the  only 
contributions  to  periodical  literature  emanating  from  the 
pen  of  a  Speaker.  Bulstrode  Whiteloc^e  was  a  pains- 
taking and  accurate  historian,  and  Harley  was  a  successful 
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pamphleteer  before  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  was  a  conscientious  Shakespearean 
critic,  find  his  predecessor.  Speaker  Bromley,  wrote  an 
amusing  volimie  of  travels.  But  both  in  fiction  and 
poetry  the  Chair  is  otherwise  unrepresented. 

Speaker  Denison,  however,  deserves  to  be  remembered 
for  his  painstaking  share  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism, 
known  to  posterity  as  the  Speaker's  Commentary.  So 
impressed  was  he  with  the  necessity  that  existed  for  an 
explanation  of  the  Bible  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  scientific  knowledge 
accumulated  during  the  nineteenth  century,  that  he  in- 
duced Archbishop  Thomson  of  York  and  over  forty 
other  scholars  and  Biblical  students  to  engage  in  the 
production  of  what  is  still  recognised  as  a  valuable  book 
of  ref^ence.  The  Archbishop  wrote  the  historical  in- 
troduction to  the  whole  work,  which  Denison,  unfortu- 
nately, did  not  live  to  see  completed. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  Chair  in  1872,  though  he 
accepted  a  Peerage^  Mr.  Denison  refused  to  accept  the 
customary  pension  of  £4000.  "  Though  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  wealth,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  I  have 
a  private  fortune  which  will  suf&ce,  and  for  the  few  years 
of  life  which  remain  to  me  I  should  be  happier  in  feding 
that  I  am  not  a  burden  to  my  fellow-countrymen." 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Lord  Ossington,  by  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  in  the  Speaker's  House.  The  official  residence  at 
Westminster  was  first  occupied  by  him,  and  his  coat  of 
arms  is  sculptured  over  the  entrance  doorway  in  Speaker's 
Court. 

■  An  honour  conferred  on  every  Speaker  since  Lord  Ccdchestcr.  The 
title  which  he  selected  was  that  of  Viscoont  Ossington. 
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Having  now  reached  a  period  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Speaker's  office  within  the  memory  of  many  still  living,  it 
will  be  mmecessaiy  to  recapitulate  facts  which  are  within 
the  knowledge  of  all  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
Parliament  and  parties  during  the  last  half-century. 
In  treating  of  Mr.  Speaker  Denison's  successors  it 
would  be  unbecoming  in  one  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
entered  the  service  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  Mr. 
Speaker  Brand  still  sat  in  the  Chair,  to  consider  in  detail 
the  political  aspect  of  questions  which  await  the  im- 
partial verdict  of  a  later  age— questions,  moreover,  which 
are  apt  to  assume  such  a  totally  difierent  complexion 
when  viewed  from  the  Govenmient  or  from  the  Oppo- 
sition benches. 

When  the  inflammable  and  ephemeral  matter  which 
feeds  the  fires  of  debate  has  utteriy  biunt  out,  and  when 
the  sound  and  fury  with  which  every  step  of  pohtical 
progress  is  wont  to  be  discussed  has  been  extinguished 
by  the  merciful  hand  of  time,  those  who  dwell  on  the 
fertile  soil  formed  by  those  volcanic  upheavals  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  appraise  the  abiUty  and  boldness, 
the  success  or  failnre,  of  rival  English  statesmen,  and  to 
recognise  at  their  true  value  causes  which  agitated  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Kingdom  whilst  they  were  in 
the  making. 

Mr.  Brand  was  three  times  unanimously  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  coup  d'Hat 
of  February,  iSSi,  when,  after  a  sitting  of  nearly  thirty 
hours,  he  declared  the  state  of  business  to  be  so  urgent  as 
to  justify  him  in  summarily  closing  the  debate.  The  story 
is  told  at  length  by  Lord  Horley  in  bis  Life  of  Gladstone. 
During  this  and  the  following  session  urgency  resolu- 
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tions  were  agreed  to  by  the  House,  by  which  its  powers 
could,  in  respect  of  a  particular  Bill,  be  vested  in  the 
Speaker,  who  accordingly  laid  rules  upon  the  table  pre- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  the  Bill  should  be  dealt 
with.  At  the  same  time  obstruction  was  checked  by 
the  power  given  to  the  Speaker  to  put  the  question, 
"  That  the  question  be  now  put."  If  this  question 
was  agreed  to  in  a  House  of  not  less  than  200 
members,  the  question  was  put  forthwith  without 
further  debate. 

Speaker  Brand  was  reputed  to  have  the  best  French 
cook  in  London,  Cost  by  name.  The  title  was  dis- 
puted by  Beguinot,  successively  chef  to  Lord  Granville 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  F.  Leveson-Gower,  and  by  Mr. 
Russell  Sturgis's  cordon  bleu.  The  first  of  them  said 
"  nous  sommes  trois,"  and  opinions  still  vary  as  to 
their  respective  merits.  Mr.  Brand  was  a  man  of  slight 
stature,  with  the  fresh  pink  of  a  winter  apple  in  his 
cheeks,  of  remarkable  dignity,  and  sound  judgment,  and, 
though  Disraeli  was  sceptical  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  to  the  expediency  of  promotii^  a  former  whip, 
his  retirement,  in  18S4,  was  received  with  real  r^ret  by 
the  majority  of  the  House.  Mr.  Brand  was  once  asked 
if  in  bis  long  experience  of  Parliamentary  hfe  he  had 
ever  known  or  heard  of  money  passing  for  the  vote  of  a 
member.  He  said :  "  No,  never.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  I  have  ever  known  was  the  finding  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  an  M.P.  who  stated  that  without  them  he 
woiild  be  unable  to  attend  the  House  at  a  critical 
division."^ 

Of  his  successor,  Mr.  Arthur  Wellesley  Peel,  the  worthy 

>  RtaMaioHS  of  Sir  Algernon  West. 
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inheritor  of  an  Ulustrious  Parliameatary  name,  it  will  be 
uimecessaiy  to  say  more  at  present  than  that  he  main- 
tained to  the  full  the  high  traditions  of  the  Chair  during 
a  period  of  unexampled  difficulty.  Such  was  his  command 
of  the  House  that  the  mere  rustle  of  his  robes,  as  he  rose 
to  rebuke  a  breach  of  order,  was  sufficient  to  awe  the 
most  unruly  member  into  prompt  submission  to  his 
ruling,^ 

Mr.  Speaker  Brand's  tenure  of  office  will  always  be  re- 
garded as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Parliamentary 
institutions,  if  only  for  the  great  chaise  adopted  by  the 
Hoiise  in  entrusting  the  Chair  with  the  power  of  closure 
by  a  bare  majority,  a  necessary  change  which,  more  than 
any  other,  has  tended  to  aggrandise  the  power  of  the 
Govemmentof  the  day,  though  withacorresponding  decline 
in  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  private  member.  * 

In  1887,  under  Mr.  Speaker  Peel,  the  Chair  was  relieved 
of  the  initial  responsibihty  for  the  closure.  Power  was 
then  conferred  upon  any  member  to  move  that  the  ques- 
tion be  now  put,  the  Chair  being  directed  to  put  such 
question  forthwith,  unless  the  rights  of  the  minority 
seemed  to  him  to  be  infringed  or  the  rules  of  the  House 
abused.  One  hundred  members  must  now  vote  in  the 
majority  to  make  the  motion  effective.  When  the 
motion  for  closure  has  been  carried,  and  the  question  on 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  had  offered  the  post,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
late  Lord  Goschen,  who  felt  UnueU  obliged  to  decline  the  faononr  on 
account  of  defective  eyesight. 

■  The  principle  of  dosore  of  debate,  first  adopted  in  1SS3,  was 
never  actually  put  in  practice  until  Pebmaiy,  1885,  when  Mr.  Speaker 
Peel  was  in  the  Chair.  In  March.  188S,  the  Chair  was  invested  with 
increased  powers  for  maintaining  order  and  checking  irrelevancy  in 
debate,  while  a  fixed  honr  for  the  adjournment  oi  the  House,  subject 
to  certain  exceptions,  was  also  agreed  to. 
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which  it  has  been  moved  has  been  decided,  any  questitxi 
ah%ady  proposed  from  the  Chair  may  be  put  forthwith 
without  a  further  closure  moticm. 

Another  innovation  designed  to  facilitate  the  despatch 
of  business  has  been  the  passing  of  Orders  regulating 
the  inxKedure  on  certain  stages  of  Bills.  These  have 
differed  from  one  another  in  their  scope  and  sev^ty, 
but  their  general  object  has  been  to  fix  the  time  at  which 
certain  stages  or  parts  of  a  stage  should  be  bron^t  to 
a  conclusion,  and  to  provide  a  special  form  of  procedure 
for  the  stunmary  disposal  of  that  part  of  the  st^e  which 
has  not  been  concluded  at  the  prescribed  time.  As  a 
rule,  the  "  guillotine,"  as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  has 
taken  the  form  of  directing  the  Chair  to  put  at  a  pre- 
scribed hour  the  question  then  under  discussion,  and  to 
put  any  questions  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  aSotted 
portion  or  stage  of  the  Bill  without  debate,  and  when 
amendments  are  admissible,  to  put  the  question  only  on 
amendments  moved  by  the  Government.  Since  1887 
this  procedure  has  been  adopted  occasionally  in  order 
to  dispose  of  the  necessary  supply  before  the  close  of 
the  financial  .year. 

BIr.  Speaker  Peel  ^  during  his  whole  term  of  office  kept 
a  diary,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  one  day  be  givoi 
to  the  world,  far  exceeding,  as  it  does,  in  interest  similar 
journals  kept  by  Speaker  Denison  and  Speaker  Abbot. 
From  his  entry  into  Parliament,  in  1865,  Mr.  Peel 
familiarised  himself  with  the  features  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  members  over  whom  he  was  one  day  to  be  called 
upon  to  preside.  On  one  occasion,  he  told  the  present 
writer,  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  coold 
'  Now  ViKonut  Peel  of  Seady,  Beds. 
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tell  him  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  had  walked 
into  the  House  and  seated  himself  on  the  front  Opposi- 
tion bench.  For  once  be  was  at  fault,  and,  as  neither 
the  Speaker,*  on  being  applied  to,  nor  the  doorkeepers 
could  solve  the  mystery,  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
the  intrude  to  ask  his  name.  It  transpired  that 
he  had  mistaken  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
House  of  Lords  (to  which  assembly  be  was  an  in- 
frequent visitor),  and  bad  imagined  that  be  was 
atting  amongst  his  peers.  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose 
eagle  ^e  had  at  once  spotted  an  imfamilJAr  face,  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Peel  that  be  should  have  thought  the 
colour  of  the  benches  might  have  suggested  to  him 
that  be  had  taken  the  wrong  turning  from  the  Central 
Hall.  An  elaboration  of  this  anecdote,  for  which,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  vouch,  was  to  the  effect  that,  after 
listening  for  some  time  to  the  debate,  the  intruder 
asked  his  neighbour,  in  perfect  good  faith,  whether  the 
noble  lord  who  was  addressing  the  House  was  Lord 
Salisbury  1 

Mr.  Peel  was  in  the  seat  of  power  all  through  the 
period  of  the  dsmamite  outrages  which  disgraced  London 
and  baffled  the  pohce  in  1884.  Once  word  was  brot^ht 
to  him  that  a  desperado,  disguised  as  a  woman,  bad 
obtained  admission  to  the  ladies'  gallery  immediately 
above  his  head,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  hurling 
a  bomb  into  the  crowded  chamber.  But  fortunately  the 
necessary  courage  was  lacking,  and  no  outrage  took 
place,  though  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
the  Speaks  put  the  question  "  That  this  Hoiise  do  now 

>  Then  Mr.  Deniwn. 
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adjoom "  at  the  conclasion  of  an  anxioos  sitting. 
A  propos  of  the  reign  of  tenor,  the  present  writer  has 
excellent  reasons  for  remembering  the  dastardly  outrage 
in  Westminster  HaH  on  24  Janoaiy,  1885,  when  a  bomb 
was  placed  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  ci3rpt  by  a 
miscreant  who  deliberately  chose  a  Saturday  for  his 
fiendish  purpose,  when  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
usually  thronged  with  visitors.  The  writer  walked 
through  the  Hall  a  few  minutes  before  the  per- 
petration of  the  outrage,  returning  later  on  to  find 
every  pane  of  glass  blown  out  of  the  great  stained 
window  by  the  terrific  force  of  the  explosion,  and  the 
Hall  itself  smoking  from  end  to  end  with  the  dust  of  ages 
which  had  been  shaken  from  its  rafters. 

Of  Mr.  Speaker  Gully  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  speak 
at  any  length,  owing  to  his  recent  untimely  decease. 
Recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  late  Lord  Herschell,  his  election 
to  the  Chair  on  April  10,  1895,  was  the  closest  contest 
of  the  kind  ever  known,  with  the  exceptions  of  Harley 
in  December,  1710,  and  Abercromby  in  1835.  Whereas 
Abercromby  was  successful  by  ten  votes,  Mr.  Gully 
received  only  eleven  more  than  Sir  Matthew  White- 
Ridley  in  1895.  By  his  winning  manner  and  unfailing 
courtesy  he  gained  the  respect  and  affection  of  every 
quarter  of  the  House  during  the  ten  years  in  which  he 
filled  the  Chair.  In  August,  1895,  and  December,  1900, 
his  rejection  was  unanimous,  nor  was  he  again  pat  to  the 
trouble  of  a  contest  at  the  latter  appeal  to  the  country. 

There  can  be  no  indiscretion  in  mentioning  in  these 
pages  that,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  GuUy's  promotion, 
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the  late  Sir  Heniy  CampbeU-Bannennan  would  have 
liked  to  succeed  Mr.  Peel ;  but  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that,  though  he  was  fortified  by  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  effect  that  ample  precedent  existed 
for  his  projected  transference  from  the  mimsteiial  bench, 
the  then  ruling  powers  in  the  Cabinet  thought  otherwise, 
with  the  result  that  be  stood  aside,  to  attain,  in  after 
years,  an  even  more  strenuous  position  in  the  State. 
With  the  advent  of  Mr.  James  William  J-owther  to 
the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  June,  1905, 
exactly  six  hundred  years  after  a  member  of  his  family 
sat  as  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Westmorland,*  this  record 
perforce  ceases,  to  be  taken  up  hereafter,  it  may  be,  by 
some  more  skilful  hand. 

Politicians  and  parties  may  come  and  go,  changes 
may,  and  must,  occur  in  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the 
democracy  of  England,  which  will  affect  the  relations  of 
the  House  of  Commons  towards  the  parent  assembly;  but 
the  Speaker's  office,  unfettered  by  the  exigencies  of  party, 
and  administered  in  the  lofty  and  impartial  spirit  which 
has  characterised  the  later  years  of  its  existence,  will 
endiu%  as  long  as  the  Constitution  itself. 

Tradition  binds  the  Commons  together  with  amazing 
strength,  and  so  loi^  as  the  peculiar  and  essential  fimc- 
tions  of  the  Chair,  in  ruling  by  general  consent  rather 
than  by  compulsion,  in  upholding  freedom  of  speech 
without  ever  allowing  it  to  degenerate  into  hcence,  are 
adhered  to  by  the  successors  of  the  great  Englishmen 
whose  names  have  been  recorded  in  these  inade- 
quate pages,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  proud  heritage 
of  seven  centuries  of  liberty  and  progress  will  be  handed 

■  XXXIII  Edvraid  I.  1305. 
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oQ  unimpaired  to  many  fatote  generatkms  of  a  free  aitd 
self-goveming  nation. 

In  bidding  farewell  to  Westminster  and  to  the  "  well- 
ordered  inheritance "  of  the  Speaker's  Qiair,  it  only 
remains  to  add  those  two  words  so  familiar  and  so  dear 
to  all  of  Etcm's  s 


ESTO  FEXPBTUA 


1905-  19"^  I9i0i  19' < 


CATALOGUE  OF  SPEAKERS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 
TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY    : 
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XLII    Henry    HI,    ii     Ptfer  d»  Register     Book 

June.    135S,   at  Ox-  Matafort        of  ^t.  Alban, 

ford.       nte     "Mad  Cottonian  Li- 

I^cUameDt "  brarj,  Britid 

Hasenm. 

now    illegible 

through  dam- 

Kbjr    fire. 
kewil. 
1641,  p.  io€ 


XX  Edward   II.   and    WiaiamTmutB    Styled  Procnra- 
^Ttli         Parliament  bir  <A  Parlia- 

snmmoned  to  me«t  m«ntinHenry 

at       Westminster  of  Ib^hton's 

7  Jannary,  1336^7  chronide  con- 

tained in 
Twysden's 
Dttem   Serip- 


at  Weatminatet,  t6 
March,  1331-3,  "Le 
londi  prechein  aprea 
la  Peste  de  Seint 
Gr^oir." 


VI   Edward   III,   and    Sir  Gteffrey  Rot.  Pari.,  Vol. 

■  ith         Parliament  Le  Sempe       II,  p.  66 

anmmoned  to  meet 
at  Westminster,  9 
September,  1332, 
"  Le  Lendemayn  de 
la    Nativity    N" 
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Chse  of  Office  OmsHttmicy  Rank  or  Style  Remarks 

Said  to  have  conaented 

mnnitatis "  to  the 
banishment  of  Ay- 
mer  de  Valence, 
1259-60.  (?)  Died 
138;.  Owned  the 
manor  houM  of  II- 
mington.  Warwick- 
shire, where  t^ces  of 
thirteenth-century 
work  remain. 


One  of  this  name  was 
Knight  of  the  Shire 
for  Leicester  in 
1314-  Buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey, 
circa  1346 


"  Lesqueux  Comtes 
Barouns  ft  autres 
Giante  puis  revin- 
drent  ft  repondir- 
ent  touz  au  Roi  par 
la  bouche  [de]  Mods' 
Henri  de  Beau- 
mont " 


Probably  the  same  man 
who  was  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's 
Bench  from  1334  to 
1338,  and  SeCTetary 
to  Edward  III  in 
1339-  He  was  a 
Trier  of  Petitions  as 
early  as  1330.  These 
important  officials 
are  first  heard  of  in 
13C4.  Rot.  Pari., 
Vol.  I,  jp.  1S9.  Le 
Scrope  died  in  1 340 
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March,  1340.  "  An- 
joor  de  meakotly 
Dtocfaeiil  ajwei  ik 
tet  de  la  TniMbtioa 
de  Semt  TtaooiH  k 
Ifvtk" 

XV  Edward  III,  1341 


XVII  Edward  III.  and    WmiamTrtuMta   RoL  Pml..  VoL 
30th         Fuliameat       agaiD  n,  p.  i]6 

■iimmoned  to  meet 
at  Wcatmiiuter,  38 
April,  1343.  "A  la 
qninzeme  de  ^sk  " 


Elaysgeai 
PaH..  V 


CATALOGUE  OF  SPEAKERS 


Clouo/Ogiee         ComtHtmncy 


Semarkt 

AnnouBced  a  naval 
victory  to  the  Com- 
mons and  QDdertook 
to  raise  wools  ttx  the 
King's  aid.  "Apres 
grand  trete  ft  par- 
lance eve  entre  lea 
Grantz  &  lea  dita 
ChivalerB  ft  antre 
lea  Conunones" 

"  L«B  ditc  Grants  ft 
antres  de  la  Com- 
mune qn  ils  ae  traia- 


a'avisent  entre  eox 
c'est  aasaver  les 
grant!  de  p.  enx  ft 
les  Chivalers  des 
Counteez  ft  Bnrgeys 
de  p.  tax  " 

"  Et  pais  vindrent  les 
Cbivaleis  de  Conn- 
tsef  et  les  Com- 
munes A  responder- 
ent  p'  Mona'  vmiiam 
Trusaell  [to  a  com- 
munication from  the 
Pope].  The  Com-» 
mons  met  in  the 
Chambre  Depeint  or 
Painted  Chamber 
and  the  Lords  in  the 
Chambre  Blanche 

Elsvngeconaidered  that 
the  Chief  Joatlce 
habitually  acted  as 
Speaker  itmp.fKd- 
ward    III.      though 


the    I 


sionally  delivered  by 
the  Chancellor. 
Thorpe  waa  a  Trier 
of  English  and  Irish 
Petitions  in  1346 
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PoriMRHNl 

XXV  Edwud  III,  and     WiUiam  de 
36th        Parlumcnt  Shareskull 

snmmoDed  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  9  Feb 
ni«ry,  1350-51 


In  1354  WHIiam  de  ShartskitJl  agaia  declared  the  c&ose  of  sommoiis,  and 


m  In  1 363  Sir  Henry  Green.  Chief  Justice,  told  the  Parlianient  in  Englith  (ia 
tile  Pamted  Chamber)  that  the  King  waa  ready  to  b«^in  his  F^rliament. 
but  the  cause  of  sommons  waa  subseqaently  deUvered  by  the  Bishop  of  Elf. 
In  1373  the  Chancellor,  John  Knyvtt  (in  the  Painted  Chamber),  an!  the 
next  day  Sir  Guy  Brian  (m  the  Chamtne  Blanche),  "more  particQlaTly," 
declared  the  cause  of  sommans. 


L   Edward    III,    55th  The  Chancellor, 

Parliament         sum-  John  Knyoet. 

mooed   to  meet  at  againdedared 

Westminster,          28  the   cause   of 
April,  1376 


CATALOGUE  OF  SPEAKERS 


Clou  of  Ofpct  ConsHtuauy  Rank  or  Style  Rtmarkt 

Chief  Jnstice  Pronounced  the  cause 

13JO  of  summons  to  I^- 

liament  and  consid- 
ered by  Elsynge  to 
have  acted  as 
Speaker.  He  was  a 
Trier  of  Petitions 
from  Flandeis  in 
3340 
The  Commona  now 
meet  in  the  Chapter 
House  of  the  Abbey. 
The  Lords  in  the 
Chambre     Blanche. 


des 


Et  q  le 


committee    of    the 

Commons) 
J?(i/.J'<irf.,VoL  II,p.337 
So  early  as  1347  Walter 

de  Manny  had  been 

a  Trier  of  Petitions 
In  i3;4  Green  acted  aa 

a  Trier  of  PetitionB 

for  England 


Chancellor  of       Died  1361.  Aseariy  as 
England        1363     Knyvet    had 
1 378-77  been  a  Trier  of  Peti- 

tions for  foreign 
parts,  whilst  Brian 
acted  in  a  similar 
capacity  iar  England 
in  1354 


the  leadership  of  Sir 
Peter  de  la  Mare, 
though  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  Rolls 
of  his  having  been 
formally  dected  to 
the  chair. 
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I-I   Edmrd   III,   and    SirThomas  Ret.  Pari,  VoL    Jannaiy,r376-; 

56th  ParUament  Hnngerford         U,  p.  374 

snmnioiMd  to  meet 
at  Wflstmimter,  37 
January,  1376-77; 
■at  tm  3  March 


I  Richard  II.  and  ist    Sir  PeUx  de  la 
Parliament         snm-  Hare 

moned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  13  Oc- 
tober, 1377 


II  Richaid  II,  and  and    Sir  James 

I  Parliament        sum-        Pickering 

I  moned  to  meet  at 
Gloucester,  ao  Oc- 
tober, 137S 

III  Richard    II,    and    Sir  John 

4th  Parliament  sum-     Guildeaboroogb 
mooed  to  meet  at 
Westminster,    16 
January,   1379-80 


IV  Richard    II,    and    Sir  John 
5th  Parliament  snm-     GnUdesbarongh 
moned  to  meet  at       again 
Northampton,  5  No- 
vember, 1380 

V  Richard    II,    and    Sir  Richard  Rot.  Pari.,  VoL    18   November, 
6tb  Parliament  Boro-       Waldegrave  III.  p.  100  1381 
moned    to   meet   at 

Westminster,  16  Sep- 
tember, 13S1,  and 
his  prorogation, 
3  Novembcc,  1381 

VI  Richard    II,    and    Sir  James  Pic^    Rol.  Pari..  VoL    23  Febmary, 
9tii  E^liament  sum-       eiing  again  III,  p.  145  1383-S3 
moned  to  meet  at 

Westminster,  33  Feb- 
mary,  1383-S3 


CATALOGUE  OF  SPEAKERS 

Stibseqtunl 
ConatUueney  Rank  or  Style 


3  March,  1371^7    WUte 


28  Nov.,  1377       Hereford 


Bemarkt 


Died  1398  and  waa 
burled  at  Farleigh 
Hnngerford,  in  toe 
county  of  Somerset. 
DcBcribed  In  the 
Rolls  OS  the  "Chi- 
vald'  qi  avoit  lee 
paroles  pur  Ics  Conl- 
mnnea  d'Engleteire 
en  ceat  Parlemeat " 


16  Nov.,  1378       Westmcrland 


See  also  1383-83 


3  Mar.,  1379-80    Easex 


Sometimea  erroneonalv 
called  Goldes- 
borongh,  but  be  does 
not  appear  to  have 
been  related  to  the 
Yorkshire  family  of 
that  name 


6  Dec,  1380  Essex 


25  Feb.,  1381-3    Sufiolk 


Died  1401.  Waldegrave 
may  also  have  been 
SpMker  in  the  two 
next  Parliaments, 
but  the  Rolls  are  de- 
fective at  this  period 


D  Mar.,  1383-3    Yorluhire 


He  sat  in  Parliament 
altf^ther  for  thirty- 
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ParUamtmt  Spa»lmr  Aidkority  AppoimtmuM 

From  1383  to  1393  tbe  RoOs  of  I^rinment  are  defectire,  snd  it  is  not 
definitelr  known  who  waa  SpeikB  in  Richard  II'i  loth.  nth.  lath.  ijth. 
I4tb,  15th,  16th,  17th,  iSth.  tgth.  soth,  or  aist  Parliameiit ;  bat  as  Sir 
James  Pickering  nt  fax  Yoffahire  in  1384.  1388.  ijgi^-^.  and  1390.  he 
probably  acted  as  Speaker  in  one  or  nun  of  tbem. 


XVIII  Ricliard  II,  and  Probably  Bnssy 

33rd         I^riiament  again   Speafc- 

■nimiioned  to  meet  er.tboaghiMt 

at  Westminster,   37  mentioiied  in 

Jannary,    1394 -gj.  the  RoUa 
Sat  tiU  15  February. 


at  Westminster,   33 

Janoary,  1396-97 
XXI  Richard  II,  and    Sir  John  Bossy    Rot.  Part..  V<ri.    17  Sq>L,  1397 
~l35th  Pailiameat        a^ain  III.  p.  357 

gammoned  to  meet 

*t   Westminster.    17 

September,        1397, 

and    adjoonied     to 

Shrewsbnry,  37  Jan- 

ii*iy>    1397-9S.   and 

tat  till  31   January, 

when  it  resigned  its 

aathority  to  a  Com- 
mittee   oi     18,     13 

peeiB    and    6    com- 
moners, of  whom  the 

Speaker  was  one 


CATALOGUE  OF  SPEAKERS 


Clou  of  Ofiu         ConHiluituy 


6  Mar.,  1393-94    liacolnshire 


Remarks 

Vll  Richard  II.  1384. 
The  Commons  aro 
directed  to  choose  a 
Speaker  :  "  la  per- 
soane  qi'anroit  les 
paroles  en  cest  Par- 
tement  pur  la  C6e." 
The  canse  of  sum- 
mons waa  delivered 
by  Mods'  Michel  de 
la  Pole,  Chancellor 

Beheaded  39  July, 
'399-  He  lived  at 
H  o  n  g  h  a  m ,  near 
Grantham,  and 
sev^al  memorials  of 
his  family  remain  in 
the  parish  chmxh. 
Styled  "  Commune 
Parlour"  in  the  Rolb 

The  Conunoni  were 
charged  by  the  Chan- 
cellor to  assemble 
either  in  the  Cbapter 
House  or  the  Refec- 
tory of  Westminster, 
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Date  of 
Parliamtnt  Speatm  AMtkoriiy  Appointment 

XXIII  Richard  II,  and  None  chcsen 
36th  Parliament, 
met  30  September, 
1399,  but  aat  on]y 
one  day  to  depoM 
the  King 

I  Henry  IV,  and  ist  Sir  John  Cheyne    R<a.  Part.,  Vol    14  October,  1399 

Parliament,  met  at  or  Cheney             III,  p.  434 
Westminster,  6  Oc- 
tober, 1399 


11     Henry     IV,     and    Sir  Arnold  Rot.  Pari..  Vol. 

znd  Parliament  aum-  Savage       111,  p.  455 

moned  to  meet  at 
York,  37  October. 
1400,  and  W  proro- 
gation at  Westmin- 
ster, 30  January, 
1400-1.  [The  cause 
of  sommons  was, 
however,  still  de- 
clared by  the  Chief 
jDBtice,  Sir  William 
Thoming.] 


Henry    1 
1  Paruami 


3rd  Paruamentsnm- 


III  Hairy  IV,  and  4th    Sir  Henry  Red* 
Parliament        sum-       locd 
moned   to  meet  at 


Painted  Chamber), 
■  5  September,  1402, 
and  6y  prorogation 
on  30  September 


CATALOGUE  OF  SPEAKERS 

CtosB  of  Offet         Cotutihmtey         Rank  or  Stylt  Btmarka 


Filled  the  Oalr    GlonceatanUra  (Nafmentkined  In  the 

for  only  two  D.N.B.)        HakewU 

days  makes  him  Speaker 

mia  in  1405-6,  but 
thia  it  iuaLCConte. 
He  ms  atlU  Uving  In 
1409 


Again  Speaker  in 
1403-4,  and  died  in 
1410.  Memorial 
bran  in  Bobbing 
Chnich,  Kent 


PMribly  Savage  was 
■gain  Speaker,  bat 
the  Rolls  do  not 
mention  hi™  at  tUi 


35  Nov.,  1403       LiDColflshire  Died  circa  1404.     He 

owned  landi  at  Hey- 
Ung,  Lincolashira 
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Coventry,  3  Decem- 
ber, 1403,  and  actn- 
rUt  met  tfaere,  aod 
atWestmlnster.  after 
prorogation,  14  Jao- 
narf,  1403-04 

VI  Henry  IV,  aod  6tb    Sir  VilUam  Bet.  Part..  Vol.    7  October,  14D4 

Parliament        aom-       Stormy,   or  III,  p,  546 

moned   to  meet  at       Estotmy 
Coventry,  6  October. 
1404 


Coventry,  15  Febm- 
ary  1405-06  (after- 
wards at  Gkmcester), 
and,  after  ptoroga- 
tioii,  met  at  West- 
minster, 1  Mftrr.hj 
1405-06 

IX    Henry    IV,    and    Thomas  Rot.  Part..  VoL    x;  Octobe>,i407 

Sth  Parliament  aom-  Cbanccx        III,  p.  609 

moned  to  meet  at 
GloDceater,  30  Oc- 
tober, 1407 


XI     Heni^    rv,    a 
9tb  Parliament  som-  Cbancer 

moned   to   meet   at       again 
Westminster,  37  Jan- 
uary,  1409-10 


sommoaed  to  meet 
at  Westminster, 
3  November,  1411 


CATALOGUE  OF  SPEAKERS 

Std>Mqii§nl 
CowMI«m«y  Rimk  or  Slj^  lUmorlu 

Kent  Died  1410 


"  Pariiamentum  Indoc- 
tomm  "  or  Laymen'* 
PacHament 


33  December,        Hnntiagdoii-         Baroo  T^toft       Tbe  fint  Speaker  to  be 
1406  ahlre        14315  raised  to  the  Pewage. 

Died  1443 


I  December,         OKfonlaldre  Believed  to  be  eon  of 

1407  the  poet.   Died  1434. 

Buried   at  Ewdme, 

Oxon.  IbeCommooB 


•  BemUe  in  the  Fratry 
<d  the  Abbey  at 
eight  o'clock 


9  Itay,  14 10         QzfordaUre 


)  December,        OxftirdaUre  The  King,  ia  replying 

1411  to  the  Speaker's  ex- 

cnae  on  presentation 
for  the  rtnral  aocept- 
aaoe,  said :  "  Qar  Q 
ne  vccroit  ancnnc- 
mest  avoir  nnlle 
maoierede  Novellerie 
en  celt  F 
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I   Hevy  V,   and    ist    WiDiun    Stonr-    Rot.  Part..  VoL     iSHaT,  1413 
w^^ ^        ,„a.       to^    "Oaoit       rv.  pp.  4,5 


Ma  lyt  qv'il 
ne  pnrroit 
plnta   ontre 


III     Henr^     V.     and  Rkhard      Red-    Rot.  Part..  VoL    i  Nov.,  1415 

4th  I^liament  sum-  man.  or  Red-        IV,  p.  63 

moned   to   meet   at  mayne 
Wevtminster,  aiOct, 


1415,  and,   by  pn>- 
rogaticn,  on  4  Nov. 


CATALOGUE  OF  SPEAKERS 


9  Jdim,  1413         Embx 


39  May,  1414        WDti  Baron   Hnnger-    Son    of    Sir    Thomas 

ford,  1415-36        Hungerford  (Speakei 

in  1377).  died  1449. 


Salisbniy  Cathedral 


Date  of  dissoln-    Oxfordshire 
tion  sot  aa> 
c«gtaliwd 


Sat  IMS  than  a    Yoclcahire 


Styled  "lYdocntoc" 
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V  Henry  V,  kod  jih    Roger  Fknm 


WeBtminrttt,  z  Dec, 


loth 


ry  V,  aad 
PBrlkment 
1  to  meet 
at  Weetminrtei,  a 
VLa.j,  1431 


IX    Henry     V.     and    Rkhard 


I  December,  1431 

I  Henry  VI,  mad  ist    Roger  Flower 
Parliament        som-       ngain 
mcoed   to   meet   at 
Westminster,  9  Nov., 
1433 

II 
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Substftitiit 
CioMofOfiet         CoMjMtWMcy         RmM  or  SlyU  Rtmmtkt 

tS  November.       RatUnd  Died  1438 


November,  14 19    RtttUnd 


Date    of    cloH    BedfcndslUra  Omitted  by  Hake  vfl  et 

of  thia  PbtUa'  thiidate.  An'eminent 

mentnnucer-  ia.wyvr  and  it  Baion 

taioed  of    the    Excheqoer. 

Memorial  brass  dated 

1473  at  Gt.  Linfwd. 

Bncks,  may  represent 

hjm  or  hi*  Bon 

Date    of    doM    Oirfocdsbire  First  to  be  five  times 

of  Parliament  Speaker.    Died  1434 

oaascertained  and    was   buried   at 

Ewelme,  Oxfordshire, 

where  his  monument 

and  brass  remain 


(Not  mentioned  in  Dic- 
Honary  of  National 
Biography) 
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FarHtuimit  Sptaitr 

ni    Heniy    VI,    aad  Sir   Thomas 

3rd  Parliament  WeltoD,  or 

summoiMd  to  meet  Wanton 
at    Westmiaster, 
30  Afnil,  143J 


jtbParlu 

moned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  13  Oc- 
tober, 1437 

VIII  Henry   VI,   and    William    Aling-    Rot.  Part..  VoL    33  Sept,  1430 
6tb  Parliament  sum-        ton  IV,  p.  336 

moned  to  meet  at 
Westminster, »  Sep- 
tember, 1439 

IX  Henry    VI,    and    Sir  John  Tyirell    Rot.  Pari.,  VoL    13  Jan.,  1430-31 
7tli  Parliament  sum-        again  IV,  p.  36S 

moned  to  meet  at 
Weetminster,  13  Jan- 
uary, 1430-31 


moned  to  meet  at 
Westmlnater,  1 3  May, 
143a 


XI     Henry     VI,     and    Roger  Hunt 
9th  Parliament  sum-        again 
moned   to   meet   at 
Westminster,  8  July. 
1433 
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Dt«d  1437.  Owned 
lands  at  Great 
Staughton,  Hanta 


I  Jane,  1436        Derbyshire 


25  Blarcb,  1428     Herts 


33  Feb.,  i43Sh30   Camtoldgeshire 


17  Jolj.  1433        Herefordabire 


(Not  mentioned  in  Die- 
tioHory  of  Nation* 
Biofnphy) 
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XV    Henry    VI.    ud    Sir  John  Tyrrell    Rol.  Pari.  VoL    33  Jm-.  >436-37 
~ '"'         Parlkjnent       again  IV,  p.  496 


Jwwary.  1436-37 


I  Henry  VI 
h        iWUa 


XXIII  Heuy  VI,  and    Williun  Barley    Rot.  PaO..  V6L    36  Feb.,  1444^5 

14th         Ivliament       agkin  V,  p.  67 ;  and 

sommoned  to  meet  Appendix    to 

at  Westminstor,   35  Ratnrn     of 

Ptbnaiy,  1444-^5  Namts    of 

M»  tubers  of 

Parlitimtnl, 

p.  xzlH,  where 

ne    U    styled 

"Prolocntot" 


XXV  Henry  VI,  and 
15th        Parliament 

William                 Ra.  PaH..  VoL 

It  Feb.,  144^4? 

Tredum       V,  p.  139 

again 

at    Bnry    St.    £d- 

mnnda,  loPebraary. 

1446-47 

XXVII  Henry  VI,  and    Sir  John  Say         Ral.  P0A.  VoL    13  Fd>..i44»H9 

i6tfa        ArUament  V,  p.  141 


Pebnuy,  1448-^9 
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CiottofOfia         Cotutthmwy 
Haich  Essex 


37  Haicli,  1437     Salop 


MurderedfttTbcfplaiid, 
Northants,  1450. 
Onned  lands  at 
Sywell,  NoitbaDts. 
Leland,  in  his  Itincx- 
ary,  ^ives  a  circnm- 
staatial  accoant  of 
his  death 


9  Afril,  144s         Salop 


sHaidi, 
M4fr-47 


16  Ivtr.  1449        Cuabrldseabln  Diad  1478,    Bnried  in 

'    '  BnMdwnme  Oinrcli, 

Herts,  wbere  his  me- 
morial brUB  remaiBB 
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XXVIII    Henry    VI,    Sir  John  Rat.  Pari.,  VoL    8  Nov..  1449 

and  t7tb  Parliament  Popbam        V,  p.  171 


XXIX  Henry  VI,  and    Sir  William  Rot.  ParL,  VoL    7  Hov.,  1450 

18th    Parliament  Oldhail        V.p.sio 

sommoned  to  meet 
at  Westminster,  6 
November,  1450 

XXXI  Heiuy  VI,  and    Thomai  Thorpe    Rot.  Part..  Vol.    8  Mar.,  1452-53 
19th         Parliament  V,  p.  337 

Bommoned  to  meet 
at  Reading,  6  Mar., 
USa-S3 


XXXII  Henry  VI,  and    Sir  Thomas  Rot.  Part..  VoU    iS  Feb..  1453-54 

19th         Parliament  Charlton        V,  p.  340 


V.  p.  380 ; 
and  Appendix 
to  Rtttirn  of 
Namts  of 
Membtrs  of 
Partiamtnl, 
p.  xxiii,  where 
be  is  styled 
"  Prolocutor" 
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Oota  0/  Offie*         Cotutihieney 


groniu 
bMltta 


Rtmarkt 
Died  c.  1463 


Spring,  1450         N^tbatttt 


This  Parliament,  after 


bled  33  Jannaiy,  and 
was  sitting  on  17 
Hai«b.  In  April  it 
met  again  at  Leices- 


^^7-  1451  Herefcidaliin 


Died  1460.  Bnried  in 
St.  Michael,  Pater* 
noeter   Royal,   LoD- 


In  ^ace  of  Tbocpe  im- 

__. ^  (NotmoB- 

a  h.N.B.) 
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VI.    John  Green 


I    Edward     IV.    and    Sir  James 
lit  Pailiament  aum-         Strangeways 
moned   to  meet   at 
WestnUnst«r.  4  No- 
vember, 1461 


Sal.  Ptui.,  Vol.  S  Nov..  14S1 
V,  p.  463; 
and  Appendix 
to  Namu  of 
Mtmbtn  of 
PaHiamtut,^ 
xxhr.  when 
■tyled 


III   Edward   IV.   and    Sir  John  Sar 
and  Puliament  anm-        again 
moned   to   meet   at 
Wertminstei',  39  Ap- 
ril 1463 


Sol.  ParT.:  VdL    30  April.  1463 

V.    p.   497: 

and  Appendix 
to   Namts  of 


Pariuunant.p. 

be    to    styled 
"  Frdocntor" 


IX  Edward  IV.  and 
4th  I^liament  snio- 
moned  to  meet  at 
York,  2a  Sept.,  1469 
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10  December, 


Northtnta 


6  Majr,  1461-63    Yorkdilre 


latrodncad  a  new  pre- 
cedent. Besidei  mak- 
ing tiM  cnBtomary 
"  excuM  "  on  elec- 
tion he  oSwed  a 
formal  address  to 
Crown  on  the  politi- 
cal sttnation.  Buried 
in  St.  Mary  Oveiy's, 
Southwark 
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DaUof 

Pariitmtnt  Sptaittr  •Authority  Appoinlm 


XII  Edward  IV,  and    Wtliam    Aling-    Rot.  Pad.,  Vol. 
6tb  Fbrliameot  anm-        ton  VI,  p.  4 

moned  to  meet  at 
Westmiiuter,  6  Oct., 
1473 


XVII  Edward  IV,  and    William    Aling-    Ral.  Pari.,  V6L    17  Jan.,  1477-7S 
Ttb  hrliament  sum-        ton  again  VI,  p.  168 

mooed  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  i6Jan- 
naiy.  1477-78 


moned  to  meet  at 
Westminster.  20  Jan- 
nary,  1483-S3 


Rol.  Pari.,  VoL    31  Tu 
VI,    p.    197; 
and  Appendix 
to  Return  of 
Names    of 


Rol.  Pari.,  VoL    34  Jan.,  1483-84 
VI.    p.    338  ; 
and  Appeiuix 
to  Rflttnt  of 
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14  March,  1474-    Cambiidgesliire 


No  partknlars  knowa. 
Henry  VI  again  tem- 
ponuily  dcunioont, 
and  records,  if  any 
were  kept,  jvobably 
destroyed  oy  ordei 
of  Edward  IV 


Date  of  close  Combridgeabirs 
of  Parliament 
anascertained 
bat  it  sat 
about  five 
weeks 


Believed  to  have  been 
Isnried  in  Bottisbam 
Church,  CambHdge- 
ahire,  in  an  altar 
tomb  from  which 
tbe  brasa  baa  dis- 
appeared 


There  b  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  irate- 
sented  Surrey  or  Siu- 
sex,  bnt  tKe  latter 
appears  to^be  more 
probable 


14S5.  after 
the  Battle  of  Bos. 
worth.  Memorial 
brass  in  the  church 
at  Ashby  St.  Ledgers, 
Narthants 
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DaUot 


Rot.  Pari..  Vol    8  Not..  1485 
VI.    p.    a68: 
and  Appendix 
to  Rttum  of 


Na 


ot 


PafH»m*>il,  p. 
xxvi  wben 
be  ii  styled 
"nxdocntor" 


andApp^idix 
to  Ratum  of 
of 


Pariiammt,  p. 
xxvi,  wheie 
he  is  styled 
"Prolocntor" 


3rdP 
moned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  1 3  Jan- 
nary,  1488-^ 


Sol.  Pari..  Vol     14  Jan.,i48S-89 


VI, 


p.    410: 


and  Appendix 
to  Ra^m  of 
Namts  of 
MenAer*  of 
Pariutmenl.p. 
xxvi,  where 
'     styled 


VII  Henry  Vn.   and    Sir  Richard 
4th  Parliament  snm-  '^ — 

moned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  17  Oc- 
tober, 1491 


Rol.  Pari.,  VoL    18  OctobeT,i49i 
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portrait    by    Torre- 
giono  now  placed  In 

TTiwirv  VTT'^  rhsTwl 


Clou  of  Ofie*         Comtihttney 
Uucb.  i486  NorthantB 


Date    of    doM    BedfordsUie         OiaQceUcM'      of    Died     1506.       Bfonu- 
of  I^llament  the  Dnchy  of       mental      effigy     at 

muacertaioed  Lancaster  Tnrvey,  Beds. 


Feb.  aj,  1490        YoikBhire  (Not  mentioned  ii 


Uuch,  1491-93     Nortlnnts  Chanceltor      of    Beheaded  with  Dudley 

the  Dnchy  of        1510 
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i   to  meet  at 


Westminster,  14  Oc-  Speaker     de- 

tober,  1495  cbTBd    by    a. 


XII  Henry  VII,  on  34  Sir  Reginald  AppeodU  to  Rs- 

October,      1496,      a  Bray  (Pre-  turn  of  NatHes 

great  Connd].  rather  sklent  ix  of  MtnAgri  of 

than  A  Putiament,  Chaimtan)  ParHameiU,  p. 

met  at  Weatminster  xxvii 


XII  Henry  VII,  and    Sir  Thomas  Rol.  PaH..  VoL    19  J 

etb  ParlWent  sum-  Engkfield       VI,    p.    510: 

moned  to  meet  at  andAt^^tdn 

Weatminster,  16  Jan-  to  Astern  of 

nwy.  1496-97  Namti    of 

Mtmbers      of 
ParUamitntiP. 


XIX  Heniy  VII.  and  Edmond  Rol.  Pari.,  VoL    36  Jan..  1S03-04 

Ttli  Parliament  sum-  Dudley        VI,    p.    ssr  ; 

moned  ta  meet  at  andAppradix 

Westminster,         zj  to  Rttum  of 

Jannaiy.  1503-04  Nam»s    of 


xxvU.  vdwre 
he  la  st]^ 
"Prolocntoc" 


I    Henry    VIII,    and    Sir  Thomas  Appendix       to    33  Jan.,  1509-10 

ist  Parliament  sum-  Englefield       official  A<(wn« 


moned   to  meet  at       again  of  Namt   1. 

Westminster,  2 1  Jan-  Members      of 

uary,  1509-10  ParNoMMtt.p. 

xxvili,  whefe 

he    is    styled 

"  Prolocutor" 
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Date  of  the  close  Snfiolk                                               Died      1536.       Hodd- 

of    tbia   Par-  mental  effigy  in  St. 

liament  anas  Uary's  Cborch,  Bury 

cartainsd  SL  Edmiind's 


Bedfordabire  or  ChaoceUor     of  Died    1503,   and    wms 

North&Bts  in  theDncfayof  buried  in  StGeoige's 

I^tiomeat  of  Loncuter  Chapel,        Windioc 

49S  Castle,  bnt  without 


Date    of    close    Berkshire  (Not  mentioDed  ii 

of    this    Par- 
lumont  OQaS' 


Advocate  t4  absolute 
nunarchy.  Beheaded 
with  Empson  1510 
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DtUof 

ParHam*nt  Sp4aktr  AnOorUy  Appoinlmnd 

III    Henry   VIII,    and    SirRobert  Appendix        to    5  Feb..  1511-13 

and  Parliament  sum-  Sheffield        offidai  Rttum 

mmied   to   meet   at  of   Samti    of 

Westmiuter,  4  Feb.,  Mnmbns       of 

1511-13  PartemwNf.p. 

juKviiip  where 

hB    Is    Styled 

"Prolocntcc" 

VI   Henry   VIZI,   and    Sir  TlMmas  Appendix       to   6  Vth.,  1514-15 

3rd  Parilament  raro-  NeviU        official  Aatwm 

moned   to   meet  at  of   Names   of 

Westminster,  5  Feb.,  JtfM(&#rs      of 

>5i4->S>    bnt    met  ParliamtKi.p. 

nltimatdy  at  Black-  xxvill,   where 

"--  i".    is    styled 


XIV  Henry  VIIJ,  and    Sir  Thconas 

4th  Parlament  snm-  He 

moned   to  meet  at  of    Nanus  of 

Black  Friars,  15  Ap-  Members      of 

ril,  1533  PorttMHMf.p. 

xzviti,   where 

he    is    styled 

"  PcolocDtar" 

XXI  Henry  VIII,  and  Sir  Thomas  Appendix       to    5  Nov.,  1539 

jtb  I^liamant  snm-  Aodley        Return    of 

moned   to   meet   at  Names     of 

Wcstminstei,  3  Nov.,  Members      of 

1 529  PorKametit,  p. 

is    styled 


Sir  Humphrey      Oobbett's  9  Feb.,  1533 

Wngfield  Pa^iamuOary 
History,  VoL 
I.  P-  !a4 


Sir  Richard  Cobbetfa  9  Jane,  1536 

Rich  ParUamerttary 
History.  Vol. 
I.  P-  539 
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Close  of  0§c» 

ComtOiuney         Rank  or  SlyU                 Remark* 

'Dec,  1S13 

LJncoliuhiK                                       Died  1518.    Btnied  in 
the  Oiaccti  of    tlie 

La£<k>n 

Died  1543.  Memorial 
brass  in  rHereworth 
Clmrcb,  Kent 


13  Aognst,  1533    Hiddtesex  Lord  Chancelloc    Beheaded  153s 


36  Jul,  1533         EsMz  LordChaocellor.    Died  1544 

Lord  Andley 
"538     - 


4  AfKil,  1536        Great  Yu-  The  first  Speaker   to 

month  sit    for    a    borough 

constitneiicy.  Died 
t54S.  This  was  the 
falsest  Parliament 
known  to  this  date 

iSJnIy,  1S36       Colcbertet  Lord  Chanceltor   Died  1567 

IS47-SI. 
Lord  Rich 
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DaUof 


Parliament 


Spaaher 


Atakordy 


XXXI     Henry     VIII.  Sir  Nicholas  Cobbett's  28  A[«l.  IS39 

and  7tli  Parliament  Hare       Pariianuitlary 

Bummooad   to   meet  History.    VoL 

at  Westmincter,  3S  I,  p.  536 

April,  1 539 


XXXIII  Henry  VIII,    Sir  TtuKnas 
and  8th  Pailiameat  Moyle 

summoned  to  meet 
at  Westminster,  tS 
January.  1541-43 


XXXVII  Henry  VIII,    Sir  John  Baker     AUs  of  Ob 
and  9th  Parliament  Privy    CotM- 

■ummcined   to   meet  cH     (edited 

at   Westminster,   33  by  Sir  J.  R. 

November,  1545  Dasent),  Vol. 

II,  p.  34 


Cobbetf  9  19  Jan.,  1541-42 

Partitttiieiilary 
History.  Vol. 
I,  p.  sso 


r  Jamea  Dyer    Commons  Jaw- 
naU,    Vcd.    I, 


I  Mary,  and  1st  Farlia-    : 
ment  summoned   to 
meet  atWestminster, 
S  October,  1553 

I  Mary,  and  3nd  Par- 
liament  summoned 
to  meet  at  West- 
minster,    a     April, 


Cobbett's 
PaHiamentary 
Hittoty.    VoL 
I.  p.  613 


I  and   II   Philip  and  Sir  Clement          Cobbett's 

Mary,  and   ist  Par-  Heigham        PaHiamentary 

liament    summoned  History,    VoL 

to  meet  at  Westmin-  I,  p.  617 
ster,  12  Nov.,  1554 
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38  Uucb,  1544     Kent 


31  Uucb  Camteidgeshire     Chkf  Justice  of    Died  1582 


5  Decembei  OxitxdaJan 


5  Majr  LoDdon  Chief  Justin  of    Ked  1558.     Tlie  fint 

the   Common        Speaker  to  represent 

Hns  the  City  of  London. 

Honoment    in    Cla- 

verley  Church,  near 

Wolverhampton 

tti  Jaa.,iss4-5S    West  Looe  Chief  Baion  of    Died  1570,    Memtsial 

the  Exchequer       brw      in     Burow 
Cbnrch,  SnOoIh 


U  and  III  PbOip  and    Sir  John  PoUard    Common*  Jour- 
Mary,  and  and  Par-        again  nais,   VoL    I, 

Uunent    *iuninoaed  p.  43 


31  Oct..  ISSS 


IV  and  V  Philip  and    Sir  Wlliam  CommoMs  Jour-    30  Jan.,  1557-5^ 

Uary,  and  jid  Par-  Cccddl       nab.   Vol.    I. 

liament    nuunoaed  p.  47 

to  m«et  at  Weabnin- 
ster,  30  January, 
ISS7-S8 

I   EllBbeth,   and    ist    Sir  Thomas  Commons  Jour-    35  Jan.,  1558-59 

Parliament        som-  Ga^rave        nais,   VoL   I, 

moned   to  meet   at  p.  53 

Westminster,  35  Jan- 
uary. IS58-S9 


V  Elkabeth,  and  and  Thomas                 Symonds 

Parliament        som-  Williams        I^Ewes, 

moned   to   meet  at  Journals, 

Weatminster,  1 1  Jan-  p.  79 
nary,  1563-63 

Vin    Elisabeth,    and  Richard  Onslow    Symonds 

and     Parliament.  D'Ewes, 

Second  oeadon  bc^an  JottmaU, 

30  September,  1566  p.  lai 


XIII    EUtabeth.    and    Sir 
3rd  Parliament  snm- 
moned   to   meet   at 
Weetniiniter,3  April, 
IS7I 


Symonds 
D'Ewes, 

p.  156 
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ClouofOfict 

Ranho 

r  Slylt                 Remarks 

9  December, 

Exeter  w  Chip- 
penham. The 
lELtter   IB   the 

Diediss? 

■sss 

moTB  probable 

as  the  official 

the   namo  as 

lohamieaPol. 
krd    "Anni- 

gltt,"  WjWTBM 

&e    member 

for  Exeter  is 

caUed '  Bliln/ 

and  the  Spea- 

ker was  not  a 

knight  in  isss 

17  November, 

Snfiolk 

Master 

of    the    Died  ijSi 

ISS« 

Rolls 

8May,  1S59  Yorlahire  Vlce-t^esldent      Died  1579 

of  theCoandl 
of  the  North 


Died  1566.  Bnied  In 
Harford  Church,  Co. 
Devon 


»  Jao.,  1566-67    SteyniDg 


39  Hay,  1571        Lndgershall  Chief  Jostice  of    Died  1593 

tbe  Qneen's 
Bench 


3So       SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

ParUamia  Sp»»k»f  AiMortly  ApptntUmtnt 

XIV    Elii&betb.    and    Sir  Robert  Bell     Synuuds  S  Hay,  iS73 

4th'Parliamciit  sum-  D'Ewes, 

mooed    to    meet    at  Jonraali, 

Wcstmiaster,  8  Uay,  p.  305 

1573  Commotu  Jimr- 

Mb,  Vol  I, 
p.  94,  wUeh 
gins  tte  data 
ofUBelecttoa 
u  to  May 

Ditt»— mmMnhkI.    4th  Sir  John  Commons  Jakr-    18  Jan..  tsSo-Si 

and  but  sesrion  be-  Fopbam        nals,   V6L    I, 

gan    16  Ja&nary,  p.  117 

1580-81 


XXVII  Elizabetli.  and  Sir  John  Symonds  33  Nor..  1584 

5th  Parliament  sum-  Poskcnog        D'Ewts, 

moned   to  meet   at  JtmmaU, 

Westminster,  33  No-  p.  333 

vember,  15S4 


XXVinElltabeth,and  Sir  John                 Syinonds 

6th  Parliament  sum-  Puckering       IVEwes, 

moned   to   meet   at  again                      Jtntmalt, 

Westminster,  39  Oct.  p.  393 
1S86 


XXXI  Elisabeth,  and  Thomas  Sna^e    Symonds  4  Febw,  1588-89 

7th  Parliament  snm-  D'Ewea. 

moned   to  meet   at  Joumtlt, 

Westminster,  4  Feb.,  p.  438 

1588-89 


XXXV  Elisabetb,  and  Sir  Edward  Symonds 

Sth  Parliament  snm-  Coke        D'Ewes, 

mcoed   to  meet  at  Jawnalt, 

Westminster,  19  Feb-  p.  469 

maiy,  IS93-93 
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Comtihuney         Rank  or  StyU  Rem, 

LymeEegb  Cblef  Baron  of    Dud  1577 

tbe  Exchequer 


ig  April,   1533,    Bristol  Chief  Justice  at    Died  1607 

bntthe  House  the    King's 

did     not    sit  Bench 

after  18  Hut., 
15S0-81 


14  S«pt,  15S6      Cannarthen 


39  Abrch.  1589     fiedfcHd  Died  1593.    (The  Die- 

HtHHiry  of  tlational 
Bit^rapky   laya    he 

November,  1588,  but 
there  was  no  PaiQa- 
mect  hi  session  at 
that  date) 

10  April,  IS93       Norfdk  Chief  Justice  of    Died  1634 

tiM  Conunon 
Pleas  1606. 
Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's 
Benchi6i3-i6 
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Dateof 


XXXIX  Eafabeth,aiid  Sir  Christopher     STmonds 
i)th  Parliaineiit  aom-  Yelwton        D'Ewcs, 

moned   to   meet  at  JmtrtuUi, 

—   r.anOct.  p.  sso 


I    meet    at    West-  p.  141 

miiiBter.    19   March, 
1603-04 


Symooda 
D*Ewe». 

p.  621 


Commtmi  Jour-    ig  1^.,  1G03-4 
tuOt.    Vol    I. 


lolph 


Commons  Jour-    5  April.  1614 
■uOt,    Vol    I, 
P-45S 


XVIII  Jamea   I,  and  Shr  Tliomas           Commont  Jour-    30  Jui.,i6ao-3i 

3Td  ParUament  sum-  Bidnrdson       malt,   VOL   I, 

moned   to  meet  at  p.  507 
Weetminstei,  16  Jan. 
1630-31 

XXI    Tames    I,    and  Sir  Tbomaa           Commons  Jour-    ig  Feb.,  1633-X4 

4th  Fuliament  sum-  Crewe       nats,   V5i.   I, 

moned   to  meet  at  p.  670 
Westminster.     13 
Febraary,    1633-34. 
long's    speech    de- 
livered 19  FelNmarjr 

I   Charlea   I,   and    ist  Sir  Thomas           Tbereisnomei^    18  Jnne,  1635 

FtLrUament        sum-  Crewe        tion    In    the 

moned   to   meet  at  again                     Journalt  of 

Westminster,  ijUay,  hia  re-electjon 

1635.  (Adjonmed  to  to  the  Chair. 

Oxford)  Cobbetfs 

PaHiamtenUny 
History,  VoL 
II,6>.3 
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9  Feb.,  1597-98    Northants  Jtutice    of    the    Died  i6t3 

Queen's 
Sencb 


7  Jnne,  1614  7  Brackley  Chief  Justice  ol    Died  1646 

the    King'a 
Bencb 


8  Feb.,  1621-33    St.  Albans  Chief  Justice  of    Died  1635 

the   Common 
Pleas  1626 


37  Uarch,  1635,    Aylesbury 
but  the  House 
did    not    sit 
after  39  May, 
1634 


13  Angust,  1635    GattoB 
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I  Charies  I,   uid  snd    Sir  Heneago  Commmu  Jour-    6  Feb.,  1635-26 

Paitiament        snin-  Finch       Halt,   V^    I, 

moned   to   meet   at  p.  816 

WcAtiutttftcff  €  Feb., 
1635-36 

III  Otu-ks  I,  and  jti    Sir  John  Finch     Common*  Jouf    t7Uar..  1G27-2S 
ParilaniBnt  nunmoo-  tials.   VoL    I, 

ed  to  meet  at  West-  p.  873 

niintteTp     17     Marrh^ 

1627-38 


"Shcxt"  Parlia- 
ment smnmoned  to  p.  3 
meet  at  Wertmittster 
13  April,  1640 

XVI    Charles    I,    5tb    William  Commims   Tour-    3  Nov..  1640 

or  "Long"   Farlia-  LenthoU  nalt,  VoL  U, 

ment  aommoned  to  p.  30 


meet  at  Westntinsttf 
3  November,  1640. 
Dispersed  by  Crom- 
well, 30  April,  1653 

1647— ccmtftMtMl 


"  Long "      Parliament    William  Len-  „      . 

and  "  Romp "  Par-        thall  again  nais.  Vol  V,        returned   1 

liament  p.  a68  "--  "■---■- 

5  Jnly.  16S3 
«otu       HUM.  vol.  V 11. 
Jnly,   1653.      (Len- 
th^  Dot  a  member 
of  it) 

I^rst     Parliament    of  William    Len-  Comment  Jotir-    4  Sept.,  1654 

OliveT,  Protecttv,  as-  thall  agahi  nala,  VoL  VII, 

sembled  3  September  p.  365 
i6S4 

Second   Parliament  of  Sir  Thomas           Commont  Jonr-    17  Sept.  1656 

Oliver,  Protector,  as-  Wkldiington         nab,  VoL  VII, 

sembled  17  Septem-  p.  433 
bar.  1656 
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IS  June,  1626       London 


Stmarkt 
Died  163 1 


5  May,  1640         Bitobd 


I-Ord  Keeper  of    Died  i€6o 

tbe  Great  Seal 

i639-,40 
Baron  Finch  of 

Fordwicl) 

Died  1661 


Held  office   tiU 
a6Jnly,i647. 
when  he  aban- 
doned the  port 
to    jnn    the 
Army 

Woodstock 

Master    of    the 
Rolls,  and   a 

of  the  Great 

Seal 

Died  1662 

5  Aqpurt.  1647 

Grantham 

(Not     mentioned     by 
Manning  or  D.N.A) 

30  April,  I6S3 

Woodstock 

13  December, 
1653 

?  Devonshire 

Sat    in    CrtaH' 
well's    House 
of  Lords 

Died  1659 

3  Jan.,  1654-SS    Oxfordshire 


4  Fob., 1657-58     Ncvthmnber- 


Chief  Baron  of  Died  1664.  Buried  in 
the  Ezche-  St.  Giles's  -  in  -  the - 
qner  1658-60        Fidds 
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I  St  or  CoDventiDn 
Pu'liunent  summon- 
ed to  meet  at  Woat- 
miniter,  35  April, 
1660 


sod  or  "Pensloiiari^' 
Pailiament  som- 
mooed  to  meet  &t 
Westminster,  8  ISt^y, 
t«6l 


Sir  lob  Coimmmt  Jour-    4  Feb.,  1673-73 

CbarHoQ        matt.  VoL  IX, 
p.  245 


sgain  P-476 

XXXI  Charles  II.  and    Sir  Edward  Cobbett's   Pari.    6  Har.,  167S-79 

3rd  Parliament  enm-  Seymooi       Hist.,  VoL  IV 

moned   to   meet   at       again 
Westminster,  6  Har. , 
1678-79 


Conmums  Jottr-    31  OcL,  i6to 
mats,  VoL  IX, 
p.  636 


Westminster.  17  Oc- 
tober. 1679.  Met  to 
bneinesB  31  October, 
1680 
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Master    of    the    Died  1685 


33  Bdby,  1671        Hertford 


II  April,  1678       Totnes 
6  ISmy,  1678  Wycombe 


Justice    of    the    Died  i€97 
Conunoa 
Pleas 


34  Jan.,  1678-79    Totnes 

1 5  Ifarch,  1678-  Oevonahire 
79,  when  his 
re-electiwi  to 
the  Chair  was 
refosedbythe 
King 

13  Jnly,  1679        Weobley 
18  Jan.,  1680^1    Cheater 


XXXIII    Ch&ilea    11.    Sir  William 
and  sth  Puliament  Williu 

soitimoaed  to  m«et       again 
at  OxfoRl,  31  liar., 
i68o-«i 


Commons  Jour- 
nab.  VoJ.  IX. 
p.  70s 


[    James  II,  and   ist  Sir  John  Trevor    Commont  Jour-     19  Hay,  i6SS 
Parliament        Btim-  nalt.  VoL  IX. 

moned   to    meet   at  p.  713 

Wettmiiuter,  19  May, 


Convention  Parliament    Henry  Fowle 


II  William  snd  Mary,    Sir  John  Trevor 
and  ist  Parliament       again 
summoned  to  meet 


Uarch,  1689-90 
Ditto 


VII  William  and  Mary,    Paul  Foley 
and  and  Parliament       again 
sonunoned  to  meet 
at  Westminster,  32 
November,  1695 

X    VTiltiam    III,    and    Sir  Thomas 
3rd  Parliament  som-  Littleton 

moned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  34  An- 
gnst,  1698,  and  met 
fordespatdi  of  busi- 
ness 6  December 

XII  William  III,  and    Robert  Harley 
4th  I^liament  sum- 
moned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  6  Feb., 
tjoo~oi 


C0mm<ym  /ow- 
Mb,  V(A  X, 
p.  9 

3Z  Jan. 

I6M49 

Commons  Jour- 
nals. Vd.  X, 
p.  347 

aoBlar. 

i68<M0 

Commons  Jout- 
mOs.  Voi.  XI. 
p.  373 

14  Mar. 

:634-9S 

Commons  Jour-     33  Nov..  169s 
naU.  Vol.  XI, 
P-334 


ContmoHS  Jour-    6  Dec,  169! 
nals.  Vol.  XII, 
PM7 


Commumt  Jour-    10  Feb.,  i;**"' 
lu^i.VoLXIII 
p.3*S 
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3S  March,  1681     Cbester 


Borot^b       RoUs 


14  Bf&rch.  Yarmoath,   lale 

1694-9S  at  WigM 

(Whig) 


II  October,i€9S    Hereford  (Tory) 
7  Juljr,  1698  Hereford  (Tory) 


19  Dec.,  1700        Woodstock  Treasurer  of  the    Died     1710.      He  re* 

(Whig)  Navy  onested  to  be  excused 

from  czecatiiig  the 
ofQce  on  the  gronod 
that  he  mfiered  from 
the  stone 


ot    Died  1734 
the       Exche- 
qner,   Earl  ol 
Oxiari  ijii 
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XIII  WUiam  III,  and  Robert  Hariey      Commons  Jour-    30  Dec..  1701 

5tb  I^liament  aiim-  again                     moIs.VoLXIII 

moDod  to  meet  at  p.  645 
Weetmiiuter,  30  De- 


[  Anne,  and  ist  Par-    Robert  Marley      Cobbett'a 
liament     sninmoned        again  Parliametiiary 

to    meet    at    Wert-  History.    Vol. 

minster,  so  Aogiut,  VI,  p.  46. 

1703,  ajid    met  for 
denntch  of  b 
so  October 


IV  Anne,  and  and  Par-    John  Smith  Commons  Jour-    25  Oct,  1705 

liament     smnmoned  nals.  Vol.  XV, 

to   meet    at    West-  pp.  ;  and  393 

minster,  14  Jnoe, 
1705,  and  met  for 
despatch  of  bosinese 
25  October.  Declared 
First  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  39 
April,  1707 


VI     Anne,    and     ist    Ditto  Commont  Jow-    33  OcL,'i707i 

Parliament  of  Great  naU,  VoL  XV, 


Bntain  met  at  West-  p.  393 

minster,  33  October, 


VII    Anne,    and    3rd    Sir  Richard  Commons  Jour-    16  Nov.,  1708 

Parliament        sum-  Onslow      naff,  VoL  XVI, 

moned  to  meet  at  p.  4 

Westminster,  S  July, 
1708,  and  met  for 
despatch  of  business 
16  November 


IX    Anne,    and    4th    WlUam  Commons  Jow-    35  N 

Parliament        sum-       &omIey  nofa.VoLXVI, 

moned   to  meet   at  p.  401 

Westminster,  35N0V. 
1710 
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Svbseqit»nl 
Chst  of  Ogle*         ConttiUitncy         Rank  or  StyU 


Elected  by  a  majotiUr 
oi  iaox  votes  over  sfr 
Thomas  littleton 


13  April,  170S       Andova  (Wliig)    Chancellor   of       Died  1733 
thaExcheqnei 
1708-10 


31  S<^,  1710      Sncrejr  (Whig)      Chanoellv   of       Died  171 7 
the  Exchequer 

Baion  Onslow 


Commons  Jour-    i6Feb.,  1713-14 
nais.     Vol. 

moned   to  meet  at  XVII,  p.  473 

WestminBtOT,  13  No- 
vember, i;i3  ;  and 
met  for  desntcb 
of  btuineas  16  Feb.. 
1713-14.  Qneen'B 
■peecb    delivered    2 


I    George   I,   and    ist    Sir  Spencer  Commons  Jour-     i^Har.,] 

Parliament        smn-  Compton       nals.  Vol. 

moned  and  met  lor  XVIII,  p.  16 

business  at  West- 
minster, 17  March, 
1714-15 


VIII    George    I,    and    Sir  Spencer  Commons  Jour-    9  Oct.,  1733 

and  Parliament  SI  '"  ....  -." 


moned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  i  o  May. 
1732  ;  met  for  busi- 
ness 9  October 


I  George  II,  and  1st 
Parliament  sum- 
moned to  meet  at 
Westminster,  38  No- 
vember, 1737  ;  met 
for  despatch  of  bu- 
siness 33  January, 
1737-38 


VIII   George  II,  and    Arthur  Onslow      Commons  Jout- 
3nd  Parliament  sum-       again  nait,     VoL 

moned   to  meet  at  XXII,  p.  334 

Westmiaster,  13 
June,  1734;  met 
for  despatch  of  busi- 
ness 14  January. 
I734-3S 
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ChuofOfiet         CtmttOiitney         Rank  or  Stj^  RtmarMs 

15  Jan.,  1714-15    SaBtAk  (Tory)  Died  1746. 


X  (Whig)       First    Lord    of    Died  1743. 
the    Treasury 
174Z,  and  Earl 
oi  Wilmington 


:,  1727      Sussex  (Whig) 


17  Apil,  1734      Surrey  (Whig) 


ij  April,  1741       Sttrrey  (Whig) 


Parliamtttt 


SfMiMtr 


XV    George    II.    and    Arthur  Onslow 
5rd  Partiament  sum-        again 
moned    to    meet    at 
Weatmiaster,  3  5  J  one, 
1741  ;  met  lor  dea- 
patcb    of     t: 
I  Dae,  1741 


Common!  JoHT- 
malt.  VoL 
XXIV,  p.  8 


XXI    G«a(g«    II,    and    Arthnr  Onslow      Commons  Jotr- 
4th  Fatliament  som-        again  nals.  Vol. 

moned   to  meet   at  XXV,  p.  416 

Weatmiaster,  13  An- 
Knst.  1747  :  met  for 
Mtch  of  business 


10 


lespatcn  01 
o  Nov..  i; 


747 


Westminster,  and 
met  for  despatch  of 
bnatneas  31  May, 
17S4 


CommoHS 

Vol  xx'vii. 


I  Gttxfse  III,  and  tit  Sit  John  Cost 
Parliament  sum- 
moned to  meet  at 
Westminster,  1 9  May, 
1761.  King's  speech 
delivered  3  Novem- 
ber 


torn 

VoL  XXIX. 

P.S 


VIII  George  III,  and    Sir  John  Cnst 
and  ParluJnent  som-        again  JottrntUs, 

moned   to   meet   at  Vol.  XXXII. 

Westminster,       and  p.  6 

met  for  deepatch  of 
business  10  3day. 
1768 


Sir  Fletcher  Commons 

Norton       JotmuUs. 

Vol.  XXXII, 
p.  613 
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Chu  of  Ofiet        Comtl^mney 
i8  Jniia,  1747       Snirejr  (WUg) 


8  AprO,  1754         Smray  (Whig) 


30  Ibrch,  1761     Smray  (WUg) 


30  Sept.  1774      GnUiMord(Tory)    Barcm  Grutby    Died  1789. 
1783 


PorAoMcnl 


SptaJur 


XV    George    III,    and    Sir  Fletcher 
3rd  iWliament  sum-  Norton 

moned   to   meet   at       again 
WestniinsteT,       and 
met  i<H:  despatch  of 
bn^nen  39  Norem- 
ber.  "774 


Commons 
Journals, 
Vol  XXXV. 


Appoiaimual 
29  Nov..  I77< 


XXI  G«cv^  III,  and  Charles  Wolfran    Commans  31  Oct.  1780 

4tb  nkrlMinent  sum-  Ccmwall        Joumait, 

mmed   to  meet   at  VoL 

Westminster,       and  XXXVUI, 

met  for  des^tch  oi  p.  6 


1780 


desnitch  oi 
31  October, 


XXIV  George  in,  and    dwrles  WoUron    Commons 
5th  Parliament  sum-  Cornwall        Journali, 

moned  to  meet  at       again  \dL  XL,  p, 

Weatminster,  and 
met  for  despatch  of 
business  16  May, 
1784 


William  Wsrnd-    Commont  %  Jan.,  1789 

horn  (kenville        Joumals, 

VoL  XLIV, 
P-4S 


XXX  G«oige  III.  and    Henry 
6th  Parliament  sum-  Addington 

moned   to   meet'  at        again 
Weatminster,  10  Au- 
gust, 1790;  met  for 
de^Mtch  of  business 
25  November,  1790 
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Clou  of  O fin 
I  S«pt,  1780 


3  Janiury.  17S9    Rye  (Tory) 


yjoiw.  1789         Bocltingham-  Primo    Minister    Diod  1834 

shire.     Of   a.  "AU  the  Tal- 

Wbig    family  ents."    Baron 

but     *     snp-  GtsdvUIs 

porta-  of  Pitt  1790 

II  Jime,  1790        Truro  (Toiy)  Prims  Minister.    Died  1844 

Visconnt  Sid- 
month  1805 


SO  Bfay,  1796        DeviMs  (Tory) 


July,  1796 ;  mod  met 
lor  despat^  of  bna- 
Dcas  37  Septemba 

(XU  G«()(K«  UI,  by  ditto 
procJamatioii  of  5 
November,  1800. 
Memben  then  tittiiv 
were  declared  mem- 
bers of  tbe  First  Par- 
Uunent  at  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  to  meet 
33  Jaanary,  iSoi. 
King's  speech  de- 
livered I  Fetenuy, 
iSoi) 

7th    I^iiiunent^-ccm- 


Vol.  UI,'  p.  8 


37  Sept.,  1796 


CommOHS  33  Jan.,  itol 

VoL  LVI.  p.  6 


Commont 
Vol  LVI. 


Charles  Abbot       Comrnont 


XLII  George  III,  and  Charles  Abbot 
8th  ParliaroeDt  sum-  again 
moned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  31  An- 
Kust,  1803  ;  and  met 
for  despatch  of  bnsi- 
neas  16  November. 
King's  speech  de- 
Uvered  3j  November 

XLVII  George  HI,  and  Charles  Abbot 
gth  Parliament  sum-  again 
moned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  and 
met  foe  despatch  of 
business  15  Decem- 
ber, 1S06.  King's 
speech  delivered  19 
iJecember 


Jottmak,  Vol. 
LVII.  p.  93 


VoL  Lvill, 
p.8 
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Cbw  of  Offiet         Ctmttitwney 
16  Feb.,  1801        DeviMS  (Tory) 


9F«braar7,i8oa    Hoctlrambei^        Baroa    R«dw      Died  1S30 
land  (Tory)  dale  1803. 

Lord  ChanceUor 
of  Ireland  iSoa 

39  Jnne,  iSoa        Woodstock  Bttron   Colches-    Died  1839.    Bniied  In 

(Tory)       ter  1817  Wortmiiutat  Abbejr. 

The  last  Speaker  to 
be  so  honoured 
29  April,  1807       Woodatock 

(Tory) 
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sp»^ 

AiOhoTily 

Dale  of 

XLVIIGewgelll.aiid 
loth         Parliament 
summoned   to   meet 
at  Weatmiiuter,  and 
met  for  desptttch  of 
boilness    33    June. 
1S07.  King's  speoch 
dolivored  36  Jvm 

Charles  Abbot 
again 

Commons 

VoLLXn, 

p.S6o 

33  June,  1807 

LIII  George  III.  and 
nth          Parliament 

at  Westminster,  and 
met  fOT  despatch  of 
bosinesa  24  Novem- 
ber,   iSi3.       Prince 
R^enf  B  speech  de- 
livered 30  Nov. 

Charles  Abbot 
again 

Commons 

v3!  LXVIII. 
P-4 

34  Nov.,  18 13 

Ditto 

Charles 
Manners- 
Sutton 

CommoHt 
Joumals, 
Vol  LXXII, 
p.  307 

3  June.  18 17 

LVIII  Geom  III,  and 
13th         Parliament 

at    Westmioster,    4 
August.   1818;    met 
tor  despatch  of  busi- 

Charles 
Monners- 
Sntton  again 

Commons 

V0I.LXXIV, 

p.8 

14  Jan.,  18 19 

1  Gewge  IV.  and  ist 
Parliament        stun- 
moned   to   meet   at 
Westminster.       and 
met  for  despatch  of 
business    31     April. 
1830.    King's  speech 
delivered  3J  April 

Charles 
Manners- 
Sutton  again 

Commons 

VoLI-XXV. 
p.  108 

31  April.  i8ao 
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Ctou  of  Offie*         CondUtrntey 
29  S^.,  i8i3       Oxford  Univer- 


10  Jnne,  1818      ScarbcnmiFh        Vbconnt  Died  1845 

183s 


Scaiboron^ 
(Ton 
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DaUot 

Atdkority 

Commons 


moned  to  meet  at 
WwtmiiiBter,  35  July, 
1836 :   met  for  des- 


JOH 

VoLLXXXII 
p.  8 


I  WUiam  TV,  and  tst    Chartca  Commons 

Pamament        sum-       Hannen-  Jovmals, 

moned   to   meet   at       Sntton  again      Vol  LXXXVI. 
Westminster,      14  p.  € 

September,  1830; 
met  for  desitatch  of 
bnsiDess  36  October. 
King's  nwech  d»- 
liVBKd  a  Novembtt 

I  William  IV.  and  and    Oiarles 
Pftiliunent        sum-        Manners- 
moned   to   meet  at        Sutton  again 
Weatminster,        and 
met  for  despatch  of 
business     14    June, 
1831.    long's  speech 


Commons 
Joumalt, 
VoLLXXXVl, 

p.  saa 


dettvwed  at  Jtme 


III   VHUiam   IV,   and    Chades 
3rd  ArUameBt  sum-        Hannefs- 

'    at       Sutton  again 


met  for  de^atcb  of 
busineM  39  tanoary, 
1833.  Kin^B  speech 
delivend  s  Febnuuy 

V  WWtm  IV,  and 
4th  ParUament  snm- 
moned  to  meet  at 
Westminiter.  and 
met  fca:  despatch  of 
business  19  Febru- 
ary, 1835.  King's 
speech  delivered  24 
February 


VdLLXXXVIIl 

P-  S 


Abercromby       JommaU, 
VOL  XC, 


CATALOGUE  OF  SPEAKERS 


34  Jntjr,  1830         Scarbori 


(Tory) 


23  Aiarll.  1831       ScarboroojEh 


lagh 
(Tory) 


3  Dec.  1833  Scarl 


rbocoo^ 
(Tor; 


BwodDnnierm-    Tbs  only  Speaker  to 
tme  1839  come  from  Dorth  of 

the   Tweed.       Died 
iSsS 


Parliament 


Speaker 


1     Victoria,     and     ist    James 

Parliament  sununon-  Abercromby 

ed  to  meet  at  West-        again 

mimter,  ii  Septem- 

Imt,   t337;  and  met 

for  despatch  of  biuu- 

oeas    15   Novemlxr. 

pneeo'»  mecb    ' 


Commons 
VoLXCni, 


Appointment 
IS  Nov.,  1837 


Commoni 

vSl  xciv. 

p.  374 


V   Victoria,    and    and    CfaaiUs    Shaw- 

Pariiameat        sxim-        Lefevre  again 

mooed   to  meet  at 

Westminater,      and 

met  for  despatch  of 

bnainea  19  AogoBt, 
'  .1S41.  Qneen'a^Mch 

jdiTflted  34  Angvst 


XI  Victcda.  and  3Xd    Cbaries    Sbaw-     Commont  tS  Nov.,  1847 

I>ul)amai^8iimmon-        Lefevre  again        Joumatt, 
ed  to  meet  at  West-  VoL  CII^  p.  j 

minatet,  31  Septem^ 
ber,  1847:  and  met 
for  despa^  of  bnri- 
is   18   November. 


Qneen**  nteecta 
ufvered  3]  Hovm 


XVI  Victoria,  and  4tb    Charles  Shaw-       Commons  4  Nov.,  ti$» 

Parliament        anm-        L«fevre  again        Joitmab, 
moned    to    meet    at  Vol.CVIII. 

Weatminster,     30  p.  7 

Augnrt.  1853.  Het 
for  despatch  of  bnsi- 
nass    4     " '"  — 


CATALOGUE  OF  SPEAKERS 


Chtt  of  Offics 
IS  Hay,  1839 


4o8      SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

IMtof 


Commoitt 
Journals. 
V6L  CXII. 


met  for  dopatdi  of 
biuiiMsB  30  Ajml, 
iB57.QaMii'a  speech 
delivered  7  Hay 


XXII    Victoria,    and    John  Evelyn         Commotu 
6th  Pailiament  sum-       Denison  again        lomnais, 
moned   to  meet  at  Vol.  CXIV, 

We*tiiiiaster,       and  p.  191 

met  bM  despatch  of 
business  31  Hay, 
1859.  Queen's  speech 
delivered  7  Judb 


XXIX    Victcvia,    and    John  Evelyn         Commont 
7th  E^liament  sum-       Denison  again        Jeumals, 
moned   to   meet   at  Vol.  CXXI, 

Westminster,     i;  p.  9 

Angust,  186$  ;  and 
met  for  d^patch  erf 
bminesa  i  Febmary, 
1866.  Queen's  speech 
delivered  6  February 


XXXII  Victoria,  and    John  Evelyn         Cohmumm 
8th  Parliament  sum-       Denisoa  again       Joumtls, 
mimed   to   meet   at  VoL  CXXIV, 

Westminster,       and  p.  $ 

met  for  despatch  of 
business  10  Decem- 
ber, 1S68.  Queen's 
speech  delivered  16 
February,  1869 


Henry  Bouverie    Commons 
William  Brand       Joumat*. 

VoL  CXXVII. 
p.  33 


Clou  of  Ofie*         Omttihumey         Rank  or  Styh  Stmarht 

33  April.  1859       North  Notta  VitconntOning-    Died  1873.  HiaelectkiB 

(Ubesal)  too  1873  to    the    Choir   wta 

nnftnimcNB  os  each 


r; 


Farliamettt  SpuUur  AMimly 

XXXVIII    Victoria.    Henir  BcmveriD    Commoni 
and  gth  Parliament       WilUam  Brand        Jtntnult, 
inmmoBed   to  meet       again  VoL  CXXIX, 

at  Wesbnintttf,  ^tiH  n,  e 

m«t  for  deapatch  of 
braixMV  5  Matdi, 
1 874-  Qoeen's  speech 
delivered  19  March 


XUII    \^ctaria.    and 
loth         Parliament 

at  Wertminster.  and 
met  for  den»tcb  of 
bosineM    39    April, 
1880.  Qneen'a  ■?«««& 

Wilham  Brand 
again 

Commons 

VoLCXXXV. 
P-5 

Ditto 

Arthnr  Welles- 
ley  Peel 

Jo-tiuis. 
Vol.  CXXXIX, 
P-74 

XUX    Victoria,    and 
nth         Parliament 

at  Westmimter,  and 
met  for  despatch  of 
bnaiDeea  13  Jannary, 
1886.  Qoeen'*  speech 

^Her  Majesty)  21 

Arthur  Wdl«8- 
ley  Peel  again 

Commons 
Jounais. 
VdLZSll, 
PS 

L  Victoria,   and   12th 
Parliament         sum- 
moned  to   meet   at 

met  for  despatch  of 
bnsiness    j    August, 
1886.  Qneen-s  speech 

Arthur  WeUea- 
ley  Peel  again 

Commons 
Journals. 
Vol.  CXU. 
P-3'S 

CATALOGUE  OF  SPEAKERS 


34  March,  1880 


18  Not.,  1885       Warwick    and      ViMxrant  Peel.      His    electkm    to    tlw 
LeamiiwtoD  1895  Chair  was  nnauimoiw 

(libenl)  on  each  occasion 


Warwick    and 


38  Jnoe,  1891        Warwick     and 


SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

Dtdaof 


Parlimment 


SpMhtr 


Authority 


LVI  Victoria,  and  ijth    Arthm    WeUes-    Commons 
Puliunent         ram-         ley  Peel  again         Tommys. 
■Doned   to   meet   at  Vol.CXLVII, 

Weatminater.       and  p.  41a 

met  ior  desp«tch  of 
bvsiiieaa  4  Angnst, 
1 893.  QueM'a  ^eedi 
delivefed  8  August 


nnUiam  Court 

Golly  /oMwdt. 

Vol.  CL. 

P-  149 


UX  Victoria,  utd  14th    WilUam  Coort      Commoiu 
hiiiameiit        anm-        Gttlly  again  Joimuili, 

mMUd   to   meet  at  Vol.  CL. 

Weatminster,       and  p.  340 

met  for  despatch  d 
baslneas  la  August, 
1895.  Queen's  speei^h 
delivered  15  August 


LXIV    Victoria,    and    Wlliam  CaBrt 
■  Stb         Parliament        Gnlty  again 
summoned  to  meet 
at    Westminster,    i 


And  I  Edward  VH, 
and  ist  E^rUamcsit 
summoned  to  hear 
tlu  King's  speech 
14  Febnuiry.  1901 


TUttO—conUmtsd 


JoumtU, 
VoLCLX. 
p.  349 


CATALOGUE  OF  SPEAKERS 


Clou  of  O^         CoMtOvmcy 

Warwick  ai 
LMunlngto 
OObenl) 


9  AptO,  1895         Warwick    and 
LMunlngton 


35  S^t,  1900       CailU0(LiUnl) 


7  Jmw,  190J  CariialefLUwral) 


VI  Edward  VII,  and    James  Wmiam      Commons 
and  ['•Tliameiit  sum-       •      '• 
moned   to  meet  at 
Wcatmiiutei,       and 
met  foe  despatch  of 
Feb., 


X  Edward  VII.   and    James  William      Commons 
Jid  Rtrliament  sum-       Lowther  again         Jonmals, 
moned    to   meet   at  VoL  CLXV, 

Westminster,       and  p.  5 

met  for  despatch  of 
business,  ij  Feb., 
ipto.  King's  nieech 
delivered  ai  Feb. 


And  I  George  V.  7  May, 


I  George  V,  and   ist    James  VnUiam      Commons 
Parliament        sum-       Lowtfaer  again       JottnuUt, 
moned  to  meet   at  Vol.  CLXT 


r  despatd 
business  f  j  January, 
191 1.  Kmg'Bspeoch 
delivered  6  Fd>. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  dates  of  several  elections  to  the  Chair  and  the 
sequence  of  names  do  not.  in  all  cases,  correspond  with  the  list  of  Speaken 
inscribed  on  the  panels  of  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Cnmnons.  They, 
nnfortnnately,  contain  many  inaccaracies,  and  it  has  beon  die  Authv'i 
endeavonr  to  correct  them  as  far  as  possible  in  these  pages. 
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Ciott  of  Offkt         CotuHtueney 

10  Jao-i  1910        Cumberland 

(Penrith  Div.) 
(Conservative) 


CnmbGrland 
(Penrith  Div.) 
(Conservative} 


Cwnberland 
(Penrith  Div.) 
(Conservative 
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APPENDIX  I 

THE  following  curious  account  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell's  election  to  the  Chair  in  1485  shows 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Tudor  era 
the  Speaker  was  recommended  for  the  Roj'al 
approval  by  a  committee  of  Knights  of  the  Shire, 
aided,  apparently,  by  a  small  number  of  borough 
members,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Recorder  of  London.  It  is  taken  from  a  report 
made  to  the  corporation  of  Colchester,  by  Thomas 
Christmas  and  John  Vertue,  burgesses  for  Colchester,  of 
the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  VII  (printed  in  Benham's 
Red  Paper  Book  of  Colchester  [1902],  pp.  61-2) : — 

"  The  vii""  day  of  November,  be  ix  of  the  clokke,  so 
for  to  precede  unto  a  leccion  for  [to]  chose  a  Speker.  So 
the  leccion  gave  hir  voyse  unto  Thomas  Lovell,  a  gentle- 
man .  .  .  lincolnes  Inne.  That  doon,  it  pleased  the 
Knyghts  that  were  there  present  for  to  ryse  f[rom]  ther 
sets  and  so  for  to  goo  to  that  place  where  as  the  Speker 
stode  and  [brought  him  and]  set  hym  in  his  sete.  That 
done,  there  he  thanked  all  the  maisters  of  the  plase.  Then 
[it  pleased]  the  Recorder  of  London  for  to  shew  the  cus- 
tume  of  the  place.  This  was  his  seyeng  :  '  Maister  Speker, 
and  all  my  maisters,  there  hath  ben  an  ordir  in  this  place 
in  tymes  passed  [that]  ye  shuld  commaunde  a  certayn 
[?  number]  of  Knyghts  and  other  gentilmen,  such  as  it 
419 


pleaseth  you  ...  to  the  number  of  xxiiij,  and  they  to 
goo  togedir  unto  my  Lord  Chaunceler,  and  there  to  show 
unto  lus  lordship  that  they  have  doon  the  Kyngs  com- 
maundement  in  the  chosyn  of  our  Speker,  desyring  his 
lordship  if  that  he  wold  shew  it  unto  the  Kyng's  grace. 
And  ,  ,  ,  whein  it  plesith  the  King  to  coramaunde  us 
when,  we  shall  present  hym  afore  his  high  grace.  Yt 
pleased  the  Kyng  that  we  shuld  present  hym  upon  the 
ix  day  of  Novembre.  That  same  day,  at  x  of  the  doke, 
sembled  Maister  Speker  and  all  the  Knyghts,  sitteners,* 
and  burgeyses  in  the  parlement  house,  and  so  departed 
into  the  parlement  chamber  before  the  Kyngs  grace  and 
all  his  lords  spirituall  and  temporsill  and  all  his  Juggs,* 
and  so  presented  our  Speker  before  the  Kyngs  grace  and 
all  his  lords  spirituall  and  temporall.'  " 

The  Lord  Chancellor  referred  to  was  John  Russell, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Recorder  of  London  was 
Thomas  FitzwiUiam,  who  was  himself  Speaker  in  1488-S9. 
Speaker  Lovell  was  a  contemporary  of  Abbot  IsUp, 
the  last  of  the  great  monastic  builders  to  stamp  his 
individuality  on  the  fabric  of  the  Abbey.  As  Treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Household  Lovell  probably  assisted  at  the 
laying  of  the  foundation 'stone  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries,  his 
noble  medallion  portrait  by  Torregiano  has,  with  singular 
appropriateness,  recently  been  placed.  (See  illustration 
in  this  volume.) 

'  Citiicas.  *  Judges. 


APPENDIX   11 

Thomas  Mote's  Speech  on  presentation  for  the  Royal 
'pprovd,  1523,    Translated  from  the  original  Latin. 

"^  N  Saturday  the  i8th  day  of  April,  the  4tb 
I  day  of  Parliament,  the  Commons  from  their 
M  House,  appearing  before  our  Lord  the 
•^  King  in  full  Parliament,  presented  to  our 
e  King  Thomas  More,  knight,  as  their  Speaker  ; 
ir  aforesaid  Lord  the  King  was  graciously  pleased 

eupon  Thomas,  after  making  his  excuse  before 
'be  King,  inasmuch  as  his  excuse  could  not  be 
>ji  the  past  of  our  Lord  the  King,  made  bis 
le  supplication,  that,  with  the  like  hberty  of 
Tiigbt  publish  and  declare  all  and  singular 
by  bim  published  and  declared  in  the  Parlia- 
'tf,  in  the  name  of  the  said  Commons  ;  but 
■:la.red  any  things  enjoined  on  him  by  his 
wise  than  they  themselves  were  agreed 
yy  adding  or  diminishing,  he  might  be 
red  and  amend  the  things  so  declared 
a/oresaid  ;  and  that  his  Protestation  to 
be  entered  on  the  Roll  of  the  Parlianient 

the  King's  conmiand,  answer  was  made 


^ 


INDEX 


Abbey   of  Wettminiter,    v.    Wesl- 

minsteT  Abbey 
Abbol,    Charles    (aAetvuds    Lord 
Colchester),  Speaker  in  1803, 1806, 
1S07,  and  tSl2,  xiviii,  ui,  iixi, 
iKiv,  164,  Z95,  298,  299,  300,  301, 
301.  303.  33'.  400.  40» 
Abbots  of  Abingdon,  14 
Abbots  of  FoTDCM,  13 
Abbola  of  Weslmuuter,  11,  30,  37, 
46,  47.  59.  iCi 
William  of  Colcboter,  46,  47. 

48 
Thomas  Henl^,  37  ;  John  Islipi 

4ao 
Simon   Langham,   4a,   43,   44, 

45.  47 
Nicholas    Lillington,    44,    45, 

47 
Thomas  Milljpog,  95 
Richard  Ware,  43 
Abbot's  School,  Westminster,  King 

Edward  V  educated  at,  95 
AbcTCOTD,  Earl  of,  206 
Abeicromb;,  James  (Lord  Dunferm- 
line), Speaker  in  1S35  and   1S37, 
m,  xxa,  a6g,  316,  317,  318,  319, 
330,  404.40* 
Abingdon,  Abbots  of,  14 
Abingdon  Street,  ixiii 
AddingtoD,  Dr.,  the  Speaker's bther, 

393 
Addington,  Hcniy  (Lord  Sidmouth), 
Speaker  in  1789,  1790,  1796,  and 
1801,  iiriii,  xiK,  lui,  3S9,  291, 
aga.  293.  =94,  39*.  ,4«> 
"Addled  Parliament,"  170 
AdjouiDment,  fixed  hour  for,  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1888, 
33S 
Agincourt,  Battle  of,  a  Speaker  fights 


Album  of  nater-colour  drawings  of 

Speakers  in  the  National  Portrait 

Gallery,  xxiv,  xxrii,  xxviii 
Alexander  IV,  Pope,  34 
Alington,  William,  Speaker  in  1439, 

xxiii,  xxxvi,  79.  360 
Alington,    William,     the     younger. 

Speaker    in    1472    and    1477-78, 

xxxvi,  91,  368 
"All  the  Talents,"  Ministry  of;  388 
Almon,    printer    of    Parliamentary 

debates,  364 
Allhorp,  Lord,  308 
Amiens,  7,  391 

Anne, Queen  ofEngland, 334, 3^,345 
Arnrll  Buildings,  London  residence 

of  Speaker  Cust,  376 
Argyll,  Dake  of,  357 
Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas,  336 
Arundel,     Thomas,    Archbishop   of 

Canlcibury,  6z 
Ashby  S  t.  Ledger's,  NorthanU,  churdi 

of,  XXV ;  burial  place  of  Speaker 

Catesby,  369 
Askew,  Mr.,  197 
"Assenters  as  well  as  Petitioners," 

Commons  so  described  in  the  Rolls 

of  1414,  75 
Audley,    Sir     Thomas     (afterwards 

Lord   Audley),   Speaker  in   1539, 

xxviii,  iix ;  painting  by  Holbein, 

xxxiii;  134,  125,374 
Audley  End,  Essex,  said  to  be  the 

largest  private  house  in  England, 

124 
Austin  Friars,  burial  place  of  Speaker 

Sheffield,  117 
Aye  Bourne,  to 
Ayles,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  H.  B.,  xl 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Bishop  Elect  of 


BnutinglOD,  Robert,  ■  crkfbmaii  em- 
^oyed  on  Wotminitei  Hdl,  itmp. 
Richard  II,  59 

Braf,  Edmund,  ixvi 

Biay,  John,  xxtI 

Bray,  Judse  Edwud,  zivi 

Bny,  Loid,  ixii 

BiBf,  Mr.  Jnitice,  xivi 

Bray,  Sir  Edward,  xxvi 

Bray,  Sir  Rceinald,  President  or 
Ctuuiman  of  a  gieat  Council  in 
149G  :  portrait  of,  ziTi ;  toS,  109, 
37* 

Braybrooke,  Lord,  xxxiii 

Brembre,  Sir  Nicholas,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  8S 

Bribery,  115,  116,  237 

Brideoak,  Ral[A,  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, 307, 109 

Bridewell,  Palace  of,  118,  119 

Bristol,  lurrender  of,  to  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  57 

British  Musenm,  Hap  of  Westmin- 
ster in  1740,  ixiviii;  Speaker 
Arthur  Onslow,  one  of  the  tbimdeis 
of,  373 

"Broad-bottomed  Administration," 
aS3 

Broadside  of  IJst  of  Members,  xxxt 

Bromley,  William,  Spcuiker  in  1710, 
Kii,  ini,  TUT  J  239,   343.  "44, 


burial  place  of  Speaker  Sir  jolm 

Say,  XIV,  81 
Bmen,  Mr.,  of  Greek  Street,  xu 
"Bubble  and  Sqneak,"  nicknames 

of     the     two     brothers     Wynn, 

305 
BackinKham,   Dukes   of,   171,   178, 

180,  181,  183,  iSS 
Bnckingham  Palace,  Goring  House 

on  (ite  of,  oecujded  by  Speaker 

Lenthall,  lis,  190 
Bolinea  Fen,  10 

"  Buff  Face,  Double  Fee,  Sir,"  nick- 
name Applied  Id  Speaker  Norton, 

378 
Bultcel,  Mr.,  309 


EX  427 

Burford  Priory,  Oxfordshire  borne  of 

Speaker  Lenthall,  184,  304,  105, 

3o6,  307 
Burford,  view  of,  xzxix 
Burges,  Dr.,  189 
Burgh,   William,   1 

ployed  on  Westminster  Hal],  Itmp. 

Richard  II,  59 
Burghley,  Lord  Treasurer,  146 
Burgoyne,  General,  383 
Burke,  Edmood,  165,  2S5 
Burke's  Establishment  Bill,  379,  a83 
Burley  01  Boerley,  William,  Speaker 

in  1436-37,  and  1444-^5.  =^vii, 

363 
Burlington,  Lord,  plans  new  Houses 

of  Parliament  in  1733,  374,  375 
Bnmet,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 

336.  337 
Bury     St.     Edmunds,    St.     Mary's 

Chiuch  in,  burial  place  of  Speaker 

Drnry,  373 
Bussy,  or  Bushey,  Sir  John,  Speaker 

in    1393-94,   1396-97,  »nd   1397, 

xKxvi,  xxKvu,  33,  56,  57,  3S0 
the  first  Speaker  mentioned  by 

Shakespeare,  57 
"Butcher  of  England,"  The,  John 

Tiptofi,  Earl  ofWorceater,  70,  71, 

83 
Bntterwick,    Lincolnshire,    teftt    of 

Speaker    SbeffiekL    ft>r>.    Henry 

VIII7117 


Cabinet  GoTemment — Mbisterial  re- 
sponsilnlity  to  Parliament,  origin 
of  the  system,  360;  increased 
power  of,  in  recent  years,  330 

Cade,  Jack,  80,  83 

CKsar,  Sir  Charles,  303 

Cftims,  Countess,  xixiz 

Caiins,  Earl,  iixix 

Call  of  the  House  in  Tudor  times,  I30 

Campbell -Banoennan,  Sii  Heniy,  339 

Campbell,  Colin,  Architect,  136,  356 

Campeggio,  Cardinal,  133 

Campion,  Edmund,  163 

Cannon,  or  Channel  Row,  10 

Canning,  George,  39a 

Cantetbiuy  Cathedral,  136,  300 

Canterbury,  Vifcotmt,  v.  Muuiert- 
Sutton,  Charles 

Cardinal  Cap  Alley,  Sankude,  3i 


m 

Qiriolnres  of  Speakers,  384,  288 

Cutwiight,  Thamu,  163 

Cisling  Voteiof  Speaker!,  160,  196, 

333.  283 
"C«i,  tbe  Rat  and  Lovell  Ibe  I>ag," 

96 
Catesby,  Robert,  96 
Catesby,  William,  Speaker  io  I4S3- 

84,  iiivi,  96,  97,  36S ;  iDcinoria] 

Caiton,  William,  48,  150 
Cecil,  Sii  Robert,  153,  169 
Chair,  Speaker  Lenthall '5,  canopy  of, 

preierved  at  Radtey,  Berks,  195 
Chamber   of    the    Cbauntor    of    SL 

Stephen's  Chapel,  Palace  of  West- 

miniter,  17 
Charober  of  the  Ctost   in  the   old 

Palace  of  Westminster,  iS 
Chambeclayne's  AngHa  NotUia,  219, 

Chambers,  John,  Dean  of  Si.  Ste- 
phen's Clupd,  Westminster,  119 

Chambre  BUnche,  or  While  Hall,  in 
the  old  Palace  of  Westminster,  42, 
43 

Chancery  Lan«,  103,  303 

Chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  Westminster 
Abbey,  44 

Chapel  of  St.  Erasmus,  Westminster 
Abbey,  gj 

Chapel  of  the  Pyi,  Westminster 
Abbey,  j8 

Chapel  of  St.  Michael,  Westminster 
Abbey,  Wm.  Tnissell's  lomb  in,  40 

Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  m  the  old 
Palace  of  Weslminsier,  c  St. 
Stephen,  Chapel  of ;  Chapel, 
Henry  Vll's,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  94.  <05,  1C19,  no,  iii 

Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Z45 

Chapter  House  of  (he  Abbey,  41,  45, 
46.  47.  48.  49 

Charles  I,  King  of  England,  7,  190, 
I9>. 

Charles  II,  King  of  England,  315, 
326.  337.  33S 

Charlton,  Sir  Job.  Speaker  in  1673- 


Chancer,  Geoffrey.  53.  71 

Chaocer,  Thomas,  Spcsker  in  1407. 

1409-10,   1411,    1414,   and   1431, 

71.  73.  354,  3S6.  358; 


Checkenden,  Bucks,  xxxIt 

Cheney,  p,  Cheyne 

Cheyne,  Sir  John,  Speaker  in  1399, 

niii,  mvii,  63,  3S3 
Chope.  Mr.  R.  P..  xl 
Chnst  Church  Collie,  Oxford,  nix, 

Church  and  Stale,  symbol  of  the 
Union  of.  in  PUotagenet  tiinea,  4S 

Church,  spoliation  of  the,  proposed  \if 
the  Hoose  of  Commons  in  1404, 


Chale.Chsloner,  Speaker  in  l65^S9> 

«ii,  313.  386 
Chute,  Mr.  Charles,  of  The  Vyne. 

Basingstoke,  zxix 
Cinque  Ports,  35 
City  of  London,  Sir  Robert  Bnx^e 

the  Grsl  Speaker  lo  repreaenl  it  in 

Parliament,  134 
Clarence,  Duke  of,  92 
Claverley,      near     Wolverhampton, 

burial  place  of  Speaker   Brooke, 

niiv,  134 
Clements  Lane,  230 
Cleigy  Reddence  Bill,  introduced  by 

Speaker  Manners- Sutton,  304 
ClerV  of  the  House  of  C 


Commons,  print  disproving  the 
belief  that  John  Ru^worth  was 
llie  first,  xuviii 

Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  33 

Qenderre,  William,  a  craftunan  em- 
ployed on  Westminister  Hall,  temp. 
Richard  II,  59 

Clifford  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
394 

Clive,  Lord,  360 

Dock  for  use  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  first  mention  of,  I  $7 

Qock  Tower  of  the  old  Palace  of 


Closure  of  Debate,  institution  o(  335 
Cloth  Fair,  Smithfield,  136 
CoaliUon  Ministry  of  17S3, 184 


Cobbelt'f  Parliainitifary  Hiilery, 
afiS-  374,  376,  38*,  3«6.  388,  39* 

Cockpit  in  Whitehall,  199,  265,  381 

0>«,T(e».  C.H.,xl 

Coke,  Sir  Edwftrd,  Speaker  in 
IS9Z-93.  "viii,  xax,  Mii,  31, 
U7,  148,  149-15S,  171,  17a,  178, 
179.  184,  33'.  380 

Colchester,  Lord,  v.  Abbot,  Charles 

Coll^  Street,  Great,  Weslminster, 

Coldham,  iiviii 

Commercial  Treaty  with  France, 
1713-  Ml 

Committee  of  Safetf,"  213 
Committee    of   the    whole    House, 

Speaker  formerly  votes  in,  331 
Commons,  House  of— 
Platttagtnti  Ptrigd— 

Dawn  of  the  English  Conitila- 
tion,  aX  Westminster,  4 
Barems  Miaeret,  or  lesser  Ten- 
ants in  Chief,  setwTHte  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  22 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  writ 

of  summons,  33 
The  Writ  becomes  a  right,  io- 
stead  of,  BS  in  the  cose  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  privilege, 


25 


i   of 


Novelties  and  eiperiments  intro- 
duced into  the  Parliamentary 
system  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, 37 
Burgesses,  when  first  tummooed 
to  Westminster,  38 ;  seldom 
attend  in  persoo,  contentios 
themselves  with  petitioning 
the  Crown,  33 
End  of  the  experimental  stage 
and  permament  establishment 
of  an  assembly  comprising 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  28 
SepAiation  of  the  two  Houses, 
tdinp.  Edward  III,  30 ;  not- 
withstanding some  nncertainty 
as  to  Lords  and  Commons 
having,  at  any  time,  deUber- 
■ted  inthe t 
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Commons,  HoDse  of— 

PloMtagentl  Period— 

Lords  and  Commons  make  sepM- 
ate  grants  in  rsja  and  r339, 31 

Earliest  mouthpieces  of  the 
Commons,  the  precortsrs  of 
the  foimalty  elected  Speakers 
mentioned  in  the  Rolls  of  Par- 
liament, 33 

Important  conttltotioaa)  as- 
sembly at  Westminster  in 
February,  1304-05,  29 

In  1322  the  Commons  obtain 
from  Eldwaid  II  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  sapremacy  of 
a  rcHetentativc  assembly,  vit- 
tually  amounting  to  a  written 
Constitution,  3a 

Maintenance  of  order  wilhin  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  timf. 
Edward  III,  31 

Clerk  of  the  Hoose  of  Common* 
appointed  in  1338,  33 

Peter  de  Moclfoit  said  to  have 
acted  "via  laiius  i/Hnmutu- 
lafii". in  the  "Mad  Parlia- 
ment," held  at  Oxford,  1358, 
a  restricted  assembly  of  Barou 
and  Prelates,  35 

IHITerences  between  Lords  and 
Commons  in  1339  lead  to  the 
r  Parlia- 


ment, 39 

Commons  assemble  in  the 
Fainted  Chamber  in  the  Easier 
Parliament  of  1343,  43;  in 
the  Chapter  House  of  the 
Abbots  of  Wettminstci  in 
■351-J2,  during  the  rule  of 
Simon  Langham,  43 

A  Parliamentary  leader,  holding 
a  position  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Speaker  (William  Tru*- 
sell),  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  tmnfi.  Edward  III, 
44 

Commons  assemble  in  the  Re- 
fectory of  the  Monks  of  West- 
minster in  1397,  48 

Sir  Thomas  Huogerlbrd,  the 
first  Speaker  whose  name  is 
entered  on  the  Rolls,  calls  the 
attention  of  the  King  to  the 
grievances  of  hii  subject*,  both 
male  and  female,  53 


I,  Home  of— 
PkmlagOMt  Ptriad~ 

Sit  Jamei  Pickeiing,  Speaker  in 
1378,  MMiti  the  right  of  Iiee 
•peech,  54 

Sir  John  Guiideiboroi^h, 
Spckket  ID  1380,  fonahadowi 
the  modecn  ptocednte  in 
Committee  of  Supply  in  hia 
(peech  to  the  Throne,  56 
LaKtaatriaM  Ptrind — 

Henry  IV,  diiTen  bjr  necesdij 
to  depend  apon  constilatioDBl 
methixls,  endeBioort  to  con- 
ciliate Parliament,  63 

No  taxation  without  consent  and 
legislation  (o  be  baaed  apon 
mntoal  lecognltioD  of  the  ligfati 
of  both  Honte*,  63 

Hannonioot  relations  of  Lords 
and  Commons  at  the  b^innlng 
of  the  reien.  Both  Honsea 
invited  to  duie  at  Weetmiotter 
by  the  King,  64 

Reonion  of  the  two  Houses  for 
social  parposa  contrasted  with 
a  recent  propoMl  that  the 
Lords  and  Commons  or  a 
committee  drawn  from  both 
Houses  shoidd  meet  as  one 
delibnatiTC  body  in  cases  of 
deadlock,  6$ 

Income  tax  aooght  to  be  im- 
posed in  1404  proves  highly 
unpopolar,  and  is  only  granted 
on  the  understanding  that  it 
should  not  be  considered  a 
[decedent,  66 

The  Declaration  of  Gloocestei 
1407  lays  down  that  no  reports 
of  money  grants  shall  be  made 
to  the  Crown  until  both 
Honse*  have  agreed  on  their 
terms,  such  reports  to  be  de- 
livered only  1^  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons, 
73^ 


Bills  gradually  supersede  peti- 
tions, and  are  to  be  engrossed 
as  statutes  without  altera  tion 
by  the  Crown,  7 j 


I,  House  of— 
LatnastriaK  Ptritd — 

Hie  cmtDly  electorate  limited  to 
freeholders  of  forty  shiUmgs 
annual  value  in  1419-30,  and 
so  continued  for  400  yean,  79 

A  constitutional  oppoaitioa 
beaded  by  the  Duke  of  York 
receives  the  sympathy  of  tbe 
City  of  London  and  many 
provincial  mnnidpalitiei,  81 

Ad  ex-Speaker  breaded  by  a 
London  mob,  83 
Yerkiit  Ptriad— 

Tbe  growth  of  borough  repre- 
sentation coinddes  with  the 
gradual  rdinjuishment  of  the 
custom  of  payment  of  mon- 
beis,87,  88 

Speaker  Strangewaya  reviews 
the  political  situation  in  Ids 
speech  to  the  Throne,  1461 ,  89 

The  Commons  f  h«  nhii«t  by  tbe 
King  for  tbeir  support,  90 

Unpopularity  of  the  method  of 
raising  money  by  means  of 
income  tax,  9a 

Unarobitbus  nature  of  the  legis- 
lation attempted,  and  little  o> 
no  redress  of  grievaues,  93 

In  the  intervals  of  PuliatnCDtary 
government  the  King  is  d«s 
peodent  for  supplies  00  confii- 


91. 


Statoles  of  tbe  realm  for  the 
first  time  printed  in  Ei^Hsb, 
temp.  Richard  III,  96 

No  measnres  of  repreasion    or 
severity  towards  opponents  in- 
troduced to  tbe  House  during 
his  teign,  96 
Tuder  Ptrisd— 

Powers  of  the  Commoos  re- 
stricted, and  those  of  the 
Privy  Council  increasod,  99 

Court  of  Star  Chomlier  set  op. 

Sir  Thomas  Lovdl,  the  bst  of 
the  Martial  Speaker*,  called 
to  the  Chair,  104 

Unostentatious  charactef  of 
legislation  achieved  by  tbe 
earliet  TiidDt  PaiUamentt,  107 


iimmOM,  Hoiue  of— 
Tu^r  Ptriod — 

CDnCiaaous  Parliament&ry  eov- 
ernment  aather  exiled  or 
desired  by  Che  constituencies, 
temf.  Heniy  VIII,  113 

Two  ei-Speakcrs  beheaded  on 
Town  Hill,  113 

Bills  prepated  by  the  Friry 
Council  Dreiented  cnl  uid 
dried  to  toe  Commons,  114 

Intimidatioa  and  bribny  lead 
to  little  or  no  firee  cboice  in 
the  election  of  memben,  114, 
"S 

ProEuie  put  upon  ibenfli  and 
mayor*  by  Tlioinat  Cromwell 
to  ensure  return  of  candidates 
Eivountble  to  the  Coort, 
116 

Spirit  of  independence  almost 
wholly  dead  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  Reibrmation, 
117 

A  graduated  tax  upon  income 
and  properly  is,  however, 
stoutly  resisted  in  1523,  lai 

The  Commons  reduced  to  such  a 
degree  of  subserviency  that 
even  the  imptisooment  of  their 
Speaker  passes  without  le- 
moDstrance,  128 

A  Mstional  allowance  of  Hvxt 
made  to  the  Speaker,  129 

The  long  and  intimate  camiectiao 
between  the  Abbey  and  the 


s  to 


and  the  latter  remove 
disused  Chapel  of  Sl  Stephen, 
in  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
131 

Revival  of  independent  snrit  in 
the  Commons,  temp.  Edward 
VI,  1^1 

Precautions  taken  by  Queen 
Mary  1  to  ensure  the  return  of 
members  favourable  to  the  old 
bi^,  134 

Early  instance  of  a  contest  for 
the  Chair,  in  1566,  137 

Description  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Ij68,  13S 

Queen  Elizabeth  orders  the  Com- 
mons to  make  no  &esh  laws, 
I4» 


Commons,  Houte  of — 
T^idor  Piriott— 

Compliance  of  the  Commont 
with  the  adviwrs  of  the  Crown 
on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scott,  141 

Thomas  Snagge,  a  lawyer,  and 
a  future  SpMlcer,  advocate*  the 
use  of  simpler  language  in  the 
framing  of  laws,  143 

Sir  Edward  Coke  became* 
Speaker,  but  shows  little  of 
the  independence  and  coura^ 
marking  the  later  years  of  hu 
career,  147 ;  discourages  the 
making  of  new  laws,  148 ; 
ensures  the  postponement  of 
an  inconvenient  debate,  149; 
pceventi  the  Honse  from  com- 
ing to  an  immediate  decision 
nnpaUtable  to  the  Court,  150 

Serious  dis^rcement  between  the 
two  Houses  in  connection  with 
the  granting  of  supplies,  IJI 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  upholds  the 
privilei^of  the  Commons,  1$] 

A  conference  held  with  the 
Lords  in  1593,  at  which  the 


preamble  of  Bill*  of  Supply, 

The  Subcidy  Bill  only  pasted  in 
the  Lower  House  through  the 
subtlety  of  Speaker  Coke  in 
putting  the  question,  156 

IU£ht  of  the  Speaker  to  speak 
and  vote  in  committee  asserted 
by  Coke,  IJ7 

Extraordinary  [H^cautions  taken 
t^  the  Privy  Council  in  1597 
to  ensure  the  return  <rf 
members  favourable  to  the 
Queen's  Government,  159 

Piayen  adopted  in  the  Commons, 
159 

Early  hours  of  meeting  of  the 
House,  159 

Casting  vote  of  Soeaker,  early 
decision  as  to,  too 

SnsjHcion  of  Spain  in  the  public 
roind  leads  to  a  permanent 
Protestant  majority  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  163 
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Comiaonf,  Home  of— 
Tudfr  Fericd— 

A  growiag  spitit  of  self-idiance 
nani  kiuiudf  in  Ihe  Commons 
towmrds  the  dose  of  EIU&b«lh  's 
leigii,  163 

The  right  of  k^mnent  [av- 
ailed wbea  responsible  Miois- 
teis  of  the  Crown  lit  in  the 
Howe  moA  take  part  in  debate 
on  equal  terms  with  the  general 
body  of  memben,  163 
SluanPeried— 

The  great  ttiu^le  between  the 
Commons  and  the  Crown — 

Notwithstanding  the  advent  of 
a  generation  which  valued  pri- 
vilege more  than  prerogative 
Patliamentar;  progress  is  re- 
tarded, lemf.  James  I,  165 

The  important  case  of  Privilege  of 
Sic  Thomoi  Shirley  carries  the 
amouot  of  protection  afforded 
by  the  House  to  its  members  a 
step  further  than  in  the  instan- 
ces of  Haiey  and  Strode,  166 

Rales  made  for  the  gaidance  of 
the  House  and  its  Speaker,  16S 

Old    ot    discredited   system    of 

the  s< 


to  by  the  King,  170 

The  Commons  make  formal 
assertion  of  their  liberties  in 
l6zi,  171 ;  whereon  the  King 
tears  tbe  page  out  of  the 
Journal  with  bis  own  hand,  173 

The  refusal  of  supplies  in  Charles 
V%  fitst  Parliament  leads  to  its 
lummary  dismissal,  175 

Increasing  boldness  of  the 
Com  moot  initanced  by  the 
impeachment  of  tbe  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  175 

OliverCrom  well  enters  the  House 
at  the  age  of  29,  176 

A  committee  appointed  by  the 
Commons  to  draw  up  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill  ofSupply,  177 

A  conference  held  between  the 
two  Houses,  163S,  and  a 
threatened  deadlock  averted 
by  the  Lords  passing  the  Bill 
wit  stood,  iSo 


Commons,  House  of — 
Simiri  Peried^- 

The  Long  Parliament  asiemUct, 
184 

Lentball  chosen  Speaker,  1S4; 
owes  his  election  to  an  acci- 
dent, itS4;  thcapnianofinost 
of  his  contemporaries  onla- 
vonrable,  1S5 ;  derives  great 
assistance  from  Henry  Elsynge, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  186; 
tbe  latter  resigns  his  post  in 
1648  rather  thin  it  should  be 
said  that  he  even  tacitly  ap- 
proved of  tbe  trial  and  con- 
dsmnation  of  the  King,  tS6 

Qaomm  of  the  House  fiicd  at 
forty,  iSS 

Long  hours  of  silling  canse  tbe 
Speaker  to  think  of  n  ' 


A  ttempted  arrest  of  the  FiveMem- 
bers,  3  January,  1641-42, 190 

A  King  of  England  enters  the 
House  of  Commons  and  takes 
tbe  Speaker's  Chair,  190 

Lenthall's  memorable  reply  to 
Charles  I,  192 

Incident*  of  tbe  day  described, 
lg^,  193 

Lentball  abandons  his  post  on 
the  military  party  becoming 
abaolute  masters  of  tbe  situa- 
tion, 195  ;  but  returns  to  the 
Chair  a  few  days  latei,  196 

"Pride's  Purge"  effected  with- 
out articulate  protest  from  tbe 
Speaker,  196 

Lentliall  gives  a  casting  role  on 
a  question  connected  with  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Treaty  with  tbe 
Kiiw,  r97 

The  nft  between  the  Army  and 
the  Parliament  broadens,  19S 

The  nation  not  truly  repccKnled 
at  Westminster,  198 

The  uncontrolled  rule  of  a  sin^ 
Chamber  "  '  ' 


amtier  provf 
iny    of     Cl 


Cromwell's    tup- 

Eipul^on  of  the  Long  Pailia- 
Bient  by  Cromwell,  199 

The  Sjjcaker  pulled  out  of  his 
Chair  and  tbe  mace  removed. 


Commons,  Hoose  of— 
Shtart  Peried— 

"Buebon«s"  or  Little  FarlU- 
ment,  Leathiill  not  ■  membei 

This  assembly,  known  u  "  The 
Reign  of  the  Saints,"  havine 
Bcnred  its  purpose,  il  ujoled 
by  it*  Speaker  (Francis  Rous) 
into      Bummaiy      abdication, 

Leothall  unanimonsly  le^lected 
in  the  Gnt  PuliHment  of 
OLver,  Pcotector,  but  repl&ced 
by  Sir  Thoroas  Widdniigton 
in  his  second,  200 

Lenthall  takes  his  seat  in  the 
caricature  of  the  House  of 
Lords  set  up  by  Cromwell  in 
January,  1653,  201 

Loithall  consents  to  preside  over 
the  restored  "Rump"  in  May, 
i6j9,  loi 

The  '  Rump '  violently  dis- 
persed \>s  General   Lambert, 

Tbe  whole  surviving  body  of  the 
Long  Parliament  having  been 
restored  by  the  oimy,  Lenthall 
■gain  takes  the  Chair,  zoi 

Mihtary  and  PsTliamentary  rule 
having  alike  become  distasteful 
to  the  country,  the  way  is 
paved  for  the  Restoration  of 
the  Monarchy,  302 

Proposal  to  exclude  lawyers  from 
the  House,  Speaker  Bulstrode 
Wbitelocke'ssorcastic  remarks 
upon,  313 

The  "Pensionary  Parliament" 
of  Charles  II  shows  itself 
eztremelj  jealous  of  the 
privileges   of   the   Commons, 


231 

Formal  contention  of  the  Home 
of  Commons  in  1671  that  the 
Lords  are  unable  to  amend  a 
Money  Bill,  2zi 

The  Etniggle   between  the  two 
Houses  renewed  over  a  Money 
Bill    for   the  disbandmeal   of 
troops,  3M 
3  F 
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Commons,  House  of — 
Sluart  Piricd— 

The  Commons  pass  a  resolu- 
tion debariiog  Ibe  Lords  from 
amending,  though  not  of  re- 
jecting or  suspending,  a  Money 

Bill,  232 

A  grave  disturbance  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House 
quelled  by  the  prompt  action 
of  the  Spaiker,  224 

The  reoi^nisation  of  Danby's 
supporters  in  the  House  of 
Commons  leads  to  a  cleavage 
of  parties,  out  of  which  sprang 
the  Wh^  and  Tories  of  later 
days,  325 

The  relations  of  the  two  Houses 
become  once  more  strained 
(the  precedent  of  Henry  IV 
■gain  quoted),  Z35 

Evolution  of  the  non-partisan 
Speaker  foreshadowed,  327 

The  terms  Whig  and  Tory  first 
generally  ap[died,  327 

The  Commons  seek  to  curtail 
the  piert^ative  of  the  Crown, 
238 

Parliament  summoned  to  meet 
at  OKibrd,  22S 

Speaker  Trevor  ex[>elled  the 
House  for  taking  bribes,  229 

Importance  of  the  Speaker's 
office  enters  upon  a  new  phase 
after  the  Revolution  of  16S8, 
331 

Position  of  the  Speaker,  as  first 
Commoner  of  the  Realm, 
defined  bytheL^isIature.  331 

Tbe  Speakership  of  Paul  Foley, 
Umfi.  William  III,  marks  a 
stage  in  tbe  evolution  of  the 
independence  of  the  Chair,  333 

Reaction,  in  1695,  &om  tbe 
custom  of  promoting  lawyers 
to  the  Cbair,  234 

"Tacking,"  in  1699  ond  1700, 

A  quarrel  between  the  two 
Houses  leads  to  a  belter  nnder- 
Etanding  between  William  111 
and  the  Tory  party,  336 

Speaker  Littleton's  antipathy  to 
the  l^al  profession  in  Parlia- 
ment, J37 


434  INI 

Commons,  Hdum  of — 
StuariPeried— 
Spe&lcer   Harley,  by  Wrth  «nd 

educi.tioD  ■.  Whig,  develops, 
by  imperceptible  stages,  into 
the  leader  of  the  Tory  pwly, 
23S  ;  uid  to  have  beeo  the  in- 
TCDtor  of  the  newspaper  piess 
as  an  ittstmment  of  party  war- 

A  Spemlier  confronted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  do  less 
than  three  previous  holders  of 
the  office  (170S),  342 

Sir  Thomas  Haamet,  Speaker 
in  1713-14,  a  popular  leader 
before  his  elevation  to  the 
Chaii,  246 ;  makes  the  speech 
of  his  life  in  1713,  247-49 

A  Tariff  Reform  debate  in  [he 
reini  of  Queen  Anne,  247 

The  Speakership  assumes  a  per- 
manent character,  hitherto  un- 
known in  its  annals,  limp. 
George  I,  251 

Under  Sit  Robert  Walpole  the 
House  of  Commons  becomes 
the  real  seat  of  power,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the 
d^i^  and  impoitance  of  the 
Chair,  253 

Arthur  Oosbw,  Spesker  for  the 
record  number  of  years,  elected 
to  the  Chair,  255  ;  embraces 
the  orthodox  Wlug  cceed,  355 ; 
the  fiist  Speaker  to  realise  the 
paiamount  importance  of  the 
impartiality  of  the  Chair,  2j8 ; 
his  conception  of  the  duties 
and  Tespoiuibi  lilies  of  his 
office,  contributes  to  the  shap- 
ing of  the  modem  system  of 
Party  Government,  259 
SauMieriait       and    Saxt  -  Coburg 

Firiod— 

Rise  of  the  system  of  Cabinet 
Government  coupled  with  min- 
isterial responsibility  to  Par- 
liament, 260 

The  Speaker  brings  to  Che  notice 
of  the  House  the  illicit  report- 
ing of  ils  Debates,  3G0-6G 

Rise  of  the  influence  of  the 
newspaper  press,  260-66 


Speaker  Aithoi  Ondow's  au- 
thority defied  by  a  cnlpiit  at 
the  bar  in  1751,  269 

The  Speaker  opposes,  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Honse, 
a  measure  promoted  by  the 
Govcromenl,  270 

His   fearless   advocacy   of   the 

Givileges  of  the  Commcos  sad 
t  oppoetion  to  late  attii^ 
and  late  boors  of  meeting,  371 

His  farewell  speech  to  the  Honse, 
quoted  in  txtatst,  271 

Proposals  for  building  a  new 
House  of  Commons,  374 

Speaker  Cost  siu  in  the  Chair 
for  sixteen  hours,  275 

Tlie  Commons  revert  to  the 
practice  of  appointing  a  law 
officer  of  the  Crown  to  the 
Chair,  276  ;  tli 
not  altogether  si 
79 

Speaker  Nortmi's  extnoc^naiy 
speech  to  the  Throne  on  pn- 
seoting  a  Bill  for  the  betta 
support  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold, 379 

The  Speaker  makes  a  videot 
attack  on  the  Prime  Mintstei 
(Lord  North),  in  the  debate  on 
Burke's  E9tab1ishmenlBill,279 

PictuiTScjue  appearance  of  the 
House  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  day,  >8a 

Ladies  excluded  &om  the  l^lery 
in  consequence  of  a  distur- 
bance in  1778,280 

Speaker  Cornwall  gives  a  casting 
vote  against  the  Govemmail 
of  the  day,  283 

William  Wyndbam  Gieoville, 
(Pitt's  cousin)  raised  to  tbe 
Chair  at  the  early  age  of  39, 
286 

Speaker  Addbgton,  a  geual 
mediocrity,  owes  his  dectioa 
to  tbe  Chair  to  the  inBnence 
of  Fitt,  290 ;  becones  Prime 
Minister,  291 ;  replaced  by 
Pitt,  293 


CommoDS,  House  of — 
J/anmierian     and     Saxe  ■  Cohttrg 

P^ied— 

The  Speaker  takes  up  his  official 
Ktidence  at  Westmintter,  292 ; 
and  givea  his  State  dinnen  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chipel,  which  had  long  been 
used  as  a  coal-cellai,  295 

The  procession  of  Tory  Speakers 
continued  by  Charles  Abbot 
(the  inventor  of  the  Census), 
39S ;    his   conversation    vith 


Pitt*] 


D  the  It 


hour  lor  beginning  public  busi- 
ness, 299 ;  indnces  uie  Govern- 
ment to  spend  jf  70,000  on  his 
official  residence,  yx> ;  incurs 
a  motion  of  censure  for  hav- 
ing introduced  the  subject  of 
Roman  Catholic  agression 
into  his  speech  to  the  Throne, 
310;  his  action  eiooerated  by 
the   House   by  a  substantial 


a  be  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  303 

Speaker  Manners- Sutton  fills  the 
Chair  of  the  Commons  on 
seven  separate  occasions,  303  ; 
ii  offered  ttie  post  of  Prime 
Minister,  307  ;  10  the  Chair  at 
the  passing  of  the  great  Re- 
form Bill,  30S ;  is  asked  by 
the  Whi^s  to  retain  the 
Speakership  aHer  the  Reform 
Bill  had  been  carried,  308 

Destruction  of  the  old  Houses  of 
Pailiamentby  fire  in  1834, 311 

Manners- Sutlon  is  superseded  by 
AbercTomt^in  lS35byacom- 
tHDation  of  minorities  voting 
with  the  Whigs,  316 

Speaker  Abercromby,  the  first 
Whig  to  occupy  the  Chair 
tince  Arthur  Onslow,  and  the 
only  Speaker  from  north  of 
the  Tweed,  317 

Speaker  Shaw'Lefevre,  one  of 
the  conspicuous  successes  of 
the  Chair,  and  ttie  first  non- 
partisan Speaker  of  modem 
times,  319  ;  wios  the  approval 
of  all  parties  in  the  House,  321 


ally,  in  the  ptesetit  Cbamber, 
May  30,  1850,  32a 

Changing  conditions  of  the 
House  of  Commoos,  its  causei 
described,  330 

Lord  Patmerston  coniulti  Delaoe 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  successor 
to  Speaker  Shaw-Lefevre,  324 

John  Evelyn  Denison,  first  cliosen 
in  1857,  335 ;  the  last  Speaker 
to  eieicise  his  right  of  voting 
in  Committee,  331,  and  the 
first  to  occupy  the  new  official 
residence  in  (he  Palace  of 
Westminster,  332 

Mr.  Speaker  Brand's  amp  (titat 
of  February,  1S81,  declaring 
the  state  of  public  business  to 
be  so  urgent  as  to  justify  him 
in  closing  the  debate,  333 

Urgency  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  House  and  power  given 
to  tlie  Speaker  to  put  the 
question  forthwith,  334 

The  principle  of  Closure  of  De- 
bate adopted  in  1882,  and 
fuitbcf  powers  for  maintaining 
Older  an  d  checking  irrelevancy, 
conferred  on  the  Chair  m 
1888,  335 

A  filed  hour  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  adopted  in  1S8S, 
335 

Orders  regulating  procedure  on 
certain  stages  of^  Bills  intro- 
duced by  the  Government, 
generally  known  as  ' '  Guillo- 
tine" Resolutions,  336 

Since  1S87  occasionally  applied 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
necessary  supply  before  the 
close  of  the  financial  year,  336 

Dynamite  explosions  at  West- 
minster in  1884,  337 

Control  and  initiative  in  legisla- 
tion gradually  passing  from  the 
House  to  the  executive  Govern- 
ment, with  a  corresponding 
decline  in  the  power  and  use- 
fulness of  the  private  tnenber, 
330 


370 
EDKleficId,  Sir  Thomu,  Spnker  in 

1496-97  and  1509-10,  xxiii,  zxiTii, 

107,  113.  303.  37a 
Ei^iiih  Primitivei,  puDtiDgt  by,  m 

country  tioiues,  zxii 
Enkiae,   Hr.   H.   D.,   of  Cardron 

{Serje«nt-at-Anii«),  xu,  iixix,  il 
Enkia«-Mft7,  Sii  Thomas,  v.  May 
EilumiT,   01  Stnnny,   Sii   William, 

Speaker  in  1404,^,  3S4 
Etaplcs,  Peace  of,   lOJ 
Eton,  76,  311,  376,  386, 187 
Evani,  Elizabeth,   wife  of  Speakei 

LeoibaU,  1S4 
EvelyD,  John,  335 
Ereljm,  Geoive,  337 
Evelyn,  Sir  ]^ward,  337 
Evenley,  Viicount,  v.  Shaw-Lefene, 

Chail^ 
Ewelme,  Oifordihire,  burial  place  of 

Speaker  Chaucer,  ixv,  71 
Exchequer,  Office  of,  7,  119 
Excluiion  Bill  of  1860,  zzE 
Eye,  or  Aye,  Crois,  lo 
Exeter,    burial    place    of     Speaker 

Bampfylde,  3S7 
Eipeiimental  meeliag  of  the  House 

inlbenewChaniber,Ma730,  1850, 

313 


Faber,  Johann,  engtarer,  xxiv 
Fairfax,    General,    brother-in-law   of 

Speaker  Widdrington,  31 
Faitbome,  William,  engraver,  xxxt 
Falconbeigh   Houie,   Soho  Square, 

former  residence  of  Speaker  Ailhur 

Onslow,  ixiix,  3; 6 
Falconbergh,    Mary,    Lady,    OliveT 

Cromwell's  daughter,  356 
Falkland,  Viscount,  Lucius  Caiy,  1S4, 

206 
Farteigh  Castle,  Somerset,  seat  of  the 

Hungerford  bmily,  xxiv,  53 
Farlei^h-Huogerfoid,     Somerset, 

burial     place     of     Sir      Tbomu 

Hangertord,   Speaker  in   1376-77, 
i.S3, 


iJace  of  Speaker  Rich,  137 
FeltOD,  John,  171 


Fenwick,  Sir  John,  137 

Fermerie  at  Leicester,  meetiag-place 

of  the  House  of  Camntona  I414,  74 
Fieniie*,  Ur,  193 
financial  supremacy  of  the  House  of 

Commons,  asserted  in  the  Dedara- 

timi  of  GloDcestei,  1407,  ?» 
Finch,    Sir    Heneage,    Speaker    in 

1615-16,  xxriii,  xxix,  xxxir,  175, 

384 
Finch,  Sir  John,  Speaker  id  1637-38, 

xxTiii,  xiix,  ixii,  xiiv,  176,  177, 

183,  384 
Fire  at  old  Palace  of  WestmiDStet  ia 

1513,  118;  in  1834,  17,  jii.  311, 

3"3 
FibWilkain,   Sir  Thomas,    Speaker 

in  1488-89,  xxiii,  xxirii,  105, 370^ 

430 
Five  members,  attempted  Kirett  of,  by 

Charles  I,  19a 
Fleet  Ditch,  119 
Fleet  Prtton,  83 
Flower,   Roger,   Speakei    in    1417, 

1419.  M".  xxx»ii,  75.  358 
Foley,  Mr.  Paul  Heniy,  inj 
Foley,  Paul,  S^ieBkcr  in  1694-95  »^ 


Foley,  Richard,  333 
Foley,  Thomas,  233 
Forsler,      John,      "  tnographer     ol 

Dickens,'''   193 
Foitescue,  Sir  John,  ao6 
Fox,  Charles  James,  279,  280, 1S5 
Fiankland,  Sir  Thomas,  356 
Franchise  Act  of  18S4,  330 
Free  Trade  and   Protection   in  the 

leign  of  Queen  Anne,  348 
Fumess,  abbot  of,  13 


Gainiborough,  Thomas,  zxi 

Gallows,  the  new,  beyond  the  Tem- 
ple Gale,  75 

Gardener's  Lane,  10,  II 

Gardiner,  S.  R.,  Dr.,  apinion  ol 
Lenlhall,  1 87 

Gardiner,  Sir  Thomas,  184 

Gargrave,  Sir  Thomas,  Speaker  in 
1558-59,  xiix,  378 

Gascony,  17,  14 

Gasquet's  Sntry  III  and  ilu  Cknrti, 
referred  to,  35 


Dslane,  John,  EdiEor  of  The 
Timet,  i:      ------- 

De  Plile,  Robert,  "37 

DtniMn,  John  EveWn  (Viscount 
Ottington),  Speaker  in  1S57,  1859, 
1S66  and  1868,  XXX,  xxxi,  160,  315, 
3*6,3*7,  3*8.330.  33'.  33* 


Oxford,  302,  Z09 
Didimary  ef  Natiimal  Biagrapky, 

important  names  added  to,  xxiii 
Digget,  Dudley,  175 
Dignity  of  the  Peerage,   Report  of 

Lord  Shafkesbnry'B  Committee  on, 

*3. 
Dillon  Sir   Locas,   Chief   Baron  of 

Ireland,  timp.  Elizabeth,  144 
Dining-room  in  the  House  of  Com- 

moas,  contains  portrait  of  Speaker 

William  Williams  b;  Kneller,  xxx  ; 

collection  of  paintings  being  formed 

Disagreements   between   Lords   and 
Commons,  in  1399,  38;  in  1407, 
7a;   in   1593-93-   IS'-   'S*.    IS3. 
154;  in  1628,  177;  in  167 1.  211  ; 
in  1675,  a25i   in   1700,  336;    in 
■909.38 
DiMrder  having  arisen  id  commiUee 
of  the  whole  House,  Speaker  re- 
sumes tbc  Chair,  234 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Eurl  of  Beacons- 
field,  313,  328.  33*.  334 
Division  of  Lords  and  Commons  into 
two  bodies,  itmp.  Edward  III,  31 
Divisions  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
officially  recoided  since  1836,  z6s 
Doggett's  Coal  and  Badge.  Speaker 
leaves  Che  Chair  to  witness  the  race 
for,  311 
Dorewood,  John,  Speaker  in  1399  and 

1415,  xxiii,  xixvii,  63,  35a 
Downing  Street,  Speaker  Cust  lives 

in,  376 
Dress  in  the  House  of  Commons,  310, 

z8o,zSi 
Dmry,  Sir  Robert,  Speaker  in  1495, 

xxri,  106,  107,  373 
Drnry  L^ne,  107 

Dablin,  letter  fioro  Speaker  Sna^e 
at,  144 


EX  437 

Dudley,  Edmond,  Speaker  in  1503- 
o<,  xxxvi,  107,  113,331,373 

Duel  between  Pitt  and  Tieiney  on 
Wimbledon  Common  in  179S,  wit- 
nessed by  the  Speaker,  390 

Duneombe,  Anthony,  256 

Dundai,  Henry,  afterwards  Viscount 
Melville,  391 

Dunfermline,  Lord,  v.  Abercromby 

Dyer,  Sir  James,  Spesker  in  1552-53, 
ixvii,  xxviii,  132,  376 

Dynamite  explosions  in  Palace  of 
Westminster,  1884,  337 

Dyson,  Jeremiah,  Clerk  of  the  Hoase 
of  Commons,  1747-63,  xxiiii,  369, 
2S9 


Earle,  Mr.  J.  C,  xl 

Easton  Mauduit,  Northants,  158 

Eastwell  Church,  Kent,  ixilv 

Ehury,  or  Eybury,  10 

Edenestowe,  Henry  de,  Cleik  of  the 

Parliaments  in  1330.33 
Edward,  The  Black  Prince,  39,  50, 

Sl.S* 
Edward  the  Confessor,  5,  t?,  t8 
Edward  I,  King  of  England,  37,  I3I 
Edward  H,  King  of  England,  16,  36 
Edward  III,  King  of  England,  50 
Edward  IV,  King  of  England,  91, 

9».  93 
Edward  V,  King  of  England,  95 
Edward  VI,  King  of  England,  139, 

'3*.  133 
Edward  VII,  King  of  England,  93 
Eland,  Rev.  C.  T.,  xl 
Elcho,  Lord,  now  Earl  of  Wemysi, 

3*3 


Eliiabeth,  Queen  of  Ei»land,   130, 
'39.  tAi.  ' "~   ■"    -  *  -~   --- 


139.  141.  142.  144,  148.  150.  «S'. 


.  Sir  Gilbert,  a  candidate  for 

[he  Chair  in  1789,  3S7,  390 
Elms,    The,    (Dean's   Vard,    We*l- 

mimtcr) ;  zo 
Elsynge,  Henry,  Clerk  of  the  House 

of    Commons    1640-48,    41,    174- 

186,  1S8,  193 
Ely  Cathedral ;  tomb  of  John  Tiptofl, 

Earl  of  Worcester,  in,  xxxii,  70 
Embankment,  the  Thames,  12 


Huding,  S.  P.,  nTii 

Holding,  Srlvoter,  c.  Hudbg,  S.  P. 

Hardiage,   Nicholu,   Clerk   of   Ihe 

House  of  CoromoDs,  ^^^ 
Hue,  Sir  Nicholfts,  Speakei  in  1539, 

xxxvii,  IT],  376 
Haringa]',  Speaker  Thorpe  beheaded 

at,83 
Harfocd,  Noilh  Devon,  burial  place 

of  Speakei  Tboma*  Wiltiami,  ixt, 

379 
Hatter,   RobeH  (Earl    of   Oxford), 

Speaker   in   1700-01,    1701,    and 

170a,  xzrii,  utviii,  mii,  236,  138, 

"39.  ^40.  146,  33".  3901  391 
HarUnfi;,    East,    Noifollc,    home    of 

Speaker  Lovell,  105 
Harman,  bmil;  of,  owners  of  Bur- 

f<«d  Priory,  205,  206 
Harder,  David,  385 
Hasel]',    Oifordshire,    birthplace    of 

Speaker  Lenthall,  1S4 
Haitings,  Sir  Fraocis,  165 
Hatton,  Sir  Chrialofdier,  141,   1^3, 

Hatfield    House,    Herts,    plans   of 
Westminster  Palace  in  1593   pie- 

Halsell,  loho.  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

ComiDoiis,  Kxxviii,  353,  Z5S,  389 
Haxe;,  Sir  Thomas,  56,  166 
Hay  or  Aye  Hill,  10 
Hazletig,  Arthur,  190,  zoi 
H.  B.,  caricatures  l^,  xxxix 
Heigham,  Sir  Clement,  Speakei  in 

1554,  Kxvii.  »iai»,  133,  134,  376 
Henley  in  Arden,  36 
Henley,   Thomas,   Abbot  of  West- 

minatei,  37 
Heniy  111,  King  of  England,  4,  5, 

6,7,  II,  10,34,  38,45 
Henry  IV,  King  of  England,  56,  57, 

59,  6a,  61,  63,  64,  66,  67,  68,  69, 

7a.  73,  74.  161 
Henry  V,  King  of  England,  74,  76 
Henry  VI,  King  of  England,  76,  79, 

Si,  83,  85,  86 
Henry  VII,  King  of  England,  99, 

too,  101,  t03,  104,  105,  107,  109, 

■  to;   with  Empson  and  Dudley, 

painting  of,  zxvi  \  Chapel,  WesC- 

Heniy  Vl'll,  King  of  England,  113, 

114,  117,  I3T,  133,  136,  138,  139 

Henry  of  Knighton's  Chronicle,  36 


HerbMiy,  The,  "betweeo  the  Kii^'i 
Chamber  and  the  Chujcfa,"  II 

Henchell,  Lord,  338 

Heirey,  Lord,  253 

Higham,  Mr.  John,  of  Bedford,  nrii 

Higbcleie,  Hants,  teat  of  Sic  Robert 
Sawyer,  Speaker  in  l67S<  >^ 

High  Gate  of  the  PsUce  of  West- 
minster, 19 

Hoby,  Sit  Edward,  165 

Hogarth,  William,  paiau  intsior  o( 
the  House  of  Commons,  xuii, 
»76 

Holbein,  Hans,  drawing  after,  imu; 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  IW 

HoU,  Frank,  zxzi 

Holland,  Re».  C  W.,xl 

Hollar, Wenceslans,  engraTci,  nniii 

Holies,  DennI,  190 

Holmes,  Mr.  C  J.,  il 

Holywell,  NoDnery  of,  Shoteditcb, 

IDS 

Hooker's  description  of  the  HoM 
of  Commoiu  in  the  reign  of  Elin- 
beth,  138  ;  remarks  on  publici- 
tion  of  proceedings  of  tbc  HoiK 
363 

Hours  of  meeting  of  the  Hon  of 
Commons  in  former  times-at  siid- 
rise  in  the  fburtecntb  mlUT, 
49;  at  6  a-m.,  159;  at  7  ant, 
IS9 

House  of  Commons,  v.  CommoQi 

House  of  Lords,  v.  Lords 

Howatd's  Coffee  House,  at  u]^  onl 
of  Westminstei  Hall,  19s 

"  Hudibras,"  qaoted  in  eonnettim 
with  Speaker  Lentbal,  201 

Hultou,  Kev.  C  B.,  xl 

Hume,  JoseiJi,  314  ,      , 

Humphreys,  Mr.  A.  L.,  il 

Hungerford,  Sir  Thomas,  Spetlitt  in 
1376-77  ;  firat  Speaker  mentiiiotd 
in  the  Rolls,  tut;  monnmen* 
efEgy  of,  xxri ;  portrait  of,  rm  f 
""■'i  33,  5^  ■  S3,  34^ 

Hungerford,  Sir  Walter  (Lwl 
Hun^ord),  Speakei  ■■  U'*' 
"i»,  74,  7S.  356 

Hunsdon  House,  Herts,  s««  " 
Speaker  Oldball,  Si 

Hunt,  Roger.  Speaker  in  14»  ™ 
'433, 35*'  3*0  >  memorial  bra"  <^ 

Hustings  in  Trafa^  Sqaait,  i 


HuttoD-HKll,  Rev.  £.,  xl 

Hylton,  Lord,  k1 

HjrMng,  Hbds,  pointer,  x%vr 

I 
Iddaleigh,  Earl  of,  x1 
Ilbert,  Sii  Courten&y,  Clerk  of  the 

HooBC  of  CammoDS,  from  1903,  (i, 

289 
nmingtoD,  WarwickihiTe,  owned  by 


a74 

Speaker  Abbot's  oilinB;  vote,  198 
Income  Tax,  sought  to  be  imposed 
on  all  owners  of  land  and  house 
ptoperlj,  ttm/.  Hearj  IV,  66 ; 
inslituCion  of,  in  an  inquisitorial 
form,  by  Edward  IV,  92 
Infinnaiy    garden     of    St.     Peter's 

Monastery,  I  a 
Inner  Palace  of  Westminster,  Con- 
stable of  England's  apartmeiits  in, 
70 
Inns,   wretched   accommodation   af- 
forded by,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  36 
"  Instmment  of  Government,    200 
IntimidattOQ  of  voters  in  medinval 

timet,  114 
Inandations  of  the  Thames  at  West- 
Ireland,  early  mention  of  in  English 
Parliament,  29;    Speaker   of   the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  97, 138  ; 
great  debate  on   the  stale  of.  in 
■Sii,  304,  30s ;  demand  for  Home 
Rale,  rejected  in  1SS6  and  1893, 
330 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  Speakers 

of,  97 
Islip,  John,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 

410 
Ivy  Bii<^  Strand,  143 


fames  I,  Kine  of  England,  165,  171 
•me*  II,  IGng  of  England,  339, 

{effreyi,  Judge,  113,  339,  330 
ermyn    Street,    residence    of    Mr. 
Gladstone  in,  on  first  entry  into 
Parliament,  310 
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Jervsaleni     Chamber,     Westminster 
Abbey,  74 

Jewel  Office,  383 
ewel  Tower  of  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, the,  illoslratton  of,  from 
a  drawing,   iiiviii ;  view  of  the 
interior,  xxiviii,  j 
"Jew's  Harp,"  Marylebone  Fields, 

159 
Jodrell,  Paul,  Oerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  242,  274 

}ohn.  King  of  England,  4 
onson,  Ben,  bis  description  of  a 
dishonest  lawyer  apfJied  to  Sir 
Flelchcr  Norton  by  "Junius," 
377 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
defaced  by  James  1,  172  t  oidered 
[o  be  printed  in  1 741,  under  Speaker 
Arthur  Onslow,  267  ;  Sir  Symonds 
rVEwes  prints  portions  of  Eliia- 
hethan   Joumali,    147 ;    antiquity 


May,  268 
Journals,  Clerk  of  the,  first  mention 

of,  in  1750,  266 
"Junius"  and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 


Kalheilne   of    Arragon,    Queen   of 

England,  123 
Keate,  Dr.,  head  master  of  Eton,  309 
Kenil worth,  37 

Kettle,  Mr.  Bernard,  of  the  Guild- 
hall Library,  xiii 
Kew,  residence  of  Speaker  Pucker- 

ing,  14a 
King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  190 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  mace  at,  215 
King  Street,  Westminster,  It 
Kneller,    Sir    Godfrey,    portrait    of 
Speaker  William  Williams,  in  the 
Dining-room  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  xxK  ;    portrait  of  Speaker 


Knightsbridge,  Speaker  Trevor's  es- 

Knights  of  the  Shire,  the  aristocracy 
of  the  Lower  House,  iS,  31,  33, 
H.79 


,    of, 


the 


House  of  Cominoni,  330 
Ladiea'Calleiyaf  House  of  Com  Enona, 

380,  301,  337 
L&inbe,  John,  Di.,  iSi 
Lftmbert,     JobD,      PftiliamcntaiT 


LMnbelh  I 


»i ;   hll  of  e 


L&ndot,  Wallet  SiiTige,  Imaginary 

Ctnvtriatiaiu,  67 
Land  laxea,  early  anpopalaiitjr  of  Ihe 

principle,  43,  66,  335 
Luehain,  Simon,   Abbot  of  West- 

muuter.  Cardinal  and  Archbisbop, 

Preface,  viii,  42,  43 
Langland'i  "EJcWd  lheRedele»," 

80 
Late  houn  in  the  Home  of  Commoni 

and  late  houn  of  meeting  strenu- 

oiuly  opposed  by  Speaker  Arthur 

Ontlow,  370,  371 
La  Terriere,  Colooel,  resEorei  Burford 

Priorr,   LentbaU's   former  houK, 

ao4 
Latimei,  Lord,  impeachment  of,  in 

Laud,  vnillam,  Archbishop  ofCantef' 


Chaii  b]r  the  legal  wofcKion,  135 
taw  and  Prailict  ef  Parliainettl,  by 

Sit  Thomas  Erskme-May,  368 
Law  in   IrelaDd,  Speaker  Snagge'a 

opimon  of,  tenf.  Elizabeth,  144, 

145 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomai,  zxii,  xxii*, 

3°3 ;  portrait  of  George  III  by, 

formerly  at  Westminster,  301 
Lawion,  Wilfrid,  Mr.,  157 
Layaid,  Sir  Austen  Henry,  338,  339 
Lefevre-Shaw,     Charles     (Viscount 

Eversley],  Speaker  in  1S39,  1S41, 

1S47,   and   1853,   318,   319,   330, 

J 31,  313,  333,  334,  335,  339,  406 
cetter,  Earl  of,  v.  Montfort,  De, 
SimoD 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  uii 


Lice 


Ldcester,    Pailiamoit    held    at,    in 

I4'4,  74 
Leicester  Street,   Leicester   Square, 

Speaker  Arthur  Onslow's  bone  in, 

ass 
Leiy,  Sir  Peter,  iziz,  xxii 
Le  Hsichant,  Sir  Doiis.  Clerk  of  tbe 

House  of  Commons  from  1850  to 

187 1, 189 
Lenlhall,  Sir  John,  190,  303,  306 


1647,  "fiS4.  i6S9.  ifiS9-60i  «       . 

aaa,  ixiiii,  iS4-zta,  3K4,  3^6 
Le  Scrope,  Sir  GeoBir^,  xxxiv,  xxxvii 
Le  Sueur,   Hubert,  sculptor,  lodii. 

Lesser  Tetkants  in  Chief,  or  Sarma 

Mauns,  33 
Levesoii-&>wer,  Frederick,  334 
Lewin,  William,  150 
Lewkenor,  Mr.  181 
Ley,  John,  Cleric  of  the  House  of 

Commons  from  1797  to  1814,  989, 

391 
Ley,  John  Henry,  Cletk  of  tbe  Hoote 

of  Commons  from  iSao  to  1850^ 

a89,  3".  3>3 

Ley,  William,  313 

Ley,  a  Devonshire  family  of  that 
□ame  connected  with  tbe  Honae 
of  Commons  for  150  years,  189, 
313 

Library  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
books  and  papers  formerly  in  die 
custody  of  tbe  Clerk  of  tbe  Tom- 
naU,367 

lUncoln,  4 

Lincoln's  Inn,  tbe  saleway  of,  bmlt 
by  Speaker  Lovell,  103 

lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  303,  315,  281 

Lillington,  Nicholas,  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, 44,  45,  47 

Little  Hall,  in  old  Palace  of  West- 
minster, 17,  48 

Littleton,  Edward  John  (aReiwank 
Lord  Hatberton),  a  candidate  for 
tbe  Chair  in  1833,  309 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  Speakei  ia 
1698,  xai,  213,  233. 334, 336,  »37, 
238,  339,  390 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  385 

Livery  and   maintenapce,    evils  o^ 


LolUtdS,  The,  69 


.  '3* 

Long  Ditch,  Weslminlter,  II,  la 
LoDg  Puliament  assembles,  1S3 
IjOTig,   Sir    Liileboae,    Spoket    in, 

1658-59,  Kuvii,  213,  386 
Longford,  Loid,  237 

Lords,  House  of,  viii ;  the  parent 
assembly,  21 

A  body  lineally  descended  liom 
the  feudal  Norman  Curia,  22 

The  wiic  of  summons  to,  a  privi- 
lege to  be  issued  or  withheld 
at  the  will  of  the  Sovereign, 

Constitution  of  in  Plantagenet 
times,  the  aon-heredilary  ele- 
ment a  maiely  of  the  whole 
until  the  Reformation,  28 

Separation  of  the  two  Houses, 
usually  accepted  date  of,  31 

The  Upper  House  appoints  its 
own  Clerk  in  1330,  33 

"The  Mad  Parliament"  of  Oi- 
fbrd  in  I'SS,  a  restricted 
assembly  of  Barons  and  Pre- 
Ulei,  35 

Grants  made  by  the  Lords  id 
1339,  and  disagreement  with 
the  Commons,  lead  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  New  Parliament, 
39 

The  Deadlock  of  1339  not  dis- 
similar to  that  of  1909,  39 

The  Lords  meet  in  the  Chambre 
Blanche  of  Ihe  Palace  of 
Wetlmintter  in  136S,  43 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Cotomons  [Sir  Thomas  Hua- 
gerford)  delivers  seven  Bills 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament 
in  1376-77,  hut  the  Lords 
vouchsafe  no  reply,  the  session 
haviofi  come  to  an  end,  53 

Consolidation  of  the  Peerage, 
lemf.  Henry  IV,  and  a  re- 
markable unanimity  prevailing 
between  Lords  and  Commons, 
63 

Establishment  of  a  permanent 
hereditary  Chamber  acting  as 
a  Court  of   Appeal   in   civil 


Lords,  House  of — 

King  Henry  IV  invites  both 
Lords  and  Commons  to  dine 
with  him  at  Westminster  in 
1402,65 

Social  reunion  of  the  two 
Houses  in  Pkntigeoel  timet 
contrasted  with  the  recent 
scheme  for  two  Chambers 
utting  as  one  deliberative 
body,  in  cases  of  deadlock, 
65 

The  Declaration  of  Gloucester, 
in  1407,  defines  the  function* 
of  the  Lords  in  assenting  to 
money  grants,  72,  73 

Exhaustion  of  (he  Enelish  no- 
bility consequent  on  the  W%rs 
of  the  Roses,  S7 

Depletion  of  the  numbers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Tudor  era, 
99 

Only  twenty-nine  temporal  peers 
entitled  to  sit  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII,  100 

The  peerages  created  in  the  six- 
leenth  centary  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  arisiocracy, 

Henry  VII  relegates  the  House 

of  Lords  to  a  position  of  legis- 
lative impolence,  at  the  same 
time  desiring  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  Cower  House,  loi 
The  temporary  eclipse  of  the 
Lords  as  a  legislalive  body 
continued  under  Henry  VIII, 

"*  .       ,. 

A  serious  disagreement  with  the 
Commons  in  IS93,  "n  connec- 
tion with  a  Money  Bill,  151 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  on  behalf  of 
the  CommoTts,  opposes  a  Con- 
ference with  tne  Lords,  as 
contrary  to  their  priTil^:es, 
15a 

The  conference  held,  and  the 
wordine  of  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Lords,  155 

The  Bill  hurriedly  passed  by  the 
Commons  through  the  action 
of   its   5[N»ker  (Sir  Edward 


Lord*,  HoQM  of^ 

In  1615  the  Lords  concur  in  ■ 
Moner  Bill,  foDDded  apoa  > 
grutE  to  which  their  MMDt 
had  not  been  ipedGed  in  the 
preunbie,  178 

In  162S  the  wording  of  the  pre- 
amble of  ft  Honey  Bill  again 
gives  liie  to  serious  disagiee- 
menl  between  the  two  Houses, 
■  deadlock  averted  by  the 
Lords  passing  the  Bill  as  pre- 
sented to  them,  after  a  con- 
(erenee  with  the  Commons, 
t8o 

A  message  sent  to  the  Lords  hj 
the  Commons  declaring  ihfti 
"tbe  good  concarrence  be- 
tween the  two  Hooses  is  the 
very  heart-Etiing  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  they  shall 
be  ever  as  zealous  of  their 
Lordships'  privLlegcs  as  of 
their  own  rights,"  iSo 

CroDtwell's  House  of  Lords  meets 
in  January,  (658,  Lenthall,  the 
Speaker  <i  the  JjiTig  Parlia- 
ment, takes  his  place  in  it, 
together  with  Fleet  wood,  Monk 
and  Pride,  zoi 

tn  1671  the  Pensionary  Failia- 
mcnt  of  Charles  II  passes  a 
formal  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  Lords  are  unable  lo 
■mend  a  Money  Bill,  121 

In  1675  the  relations  of  the  two 
Houses  again  become  strained, 
and  the  Lords  accuse  the  re- 
presentative Chamber  of  in- 
nrioging  their  privileges,  225 

Queen  Anne  creates  a  doien 
peers  lo  ensure  a  Tory  majority 
tn  the  House  of  Lords,  334 ; 
Lord  Wharton's  sarcastic  ub- 
■ervations  upon,  234 

The  House  of  Lords  most  com- 
pact body  in  the  State  at 
the  accession  of  George  I, 
251 

Several  lulls  having  been  rejected 
by  the  Lords  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment of  Geo^e  II,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
nred  to  have  aaimadverted 
upon  the  cause  of  their  fiiilure, 


Lords,  House  of— 

but  was  prevented  from  doii^ 

so  by  the  acddentil  aUcDce  of 

the  Sovereign,  272 

A  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  tbe  papei 

dntf  having  been  rejected  bj 

the  Lords  in   i860,  Speakei 

Denison  deprecates  the  sdion 

of    the    Peers    as   calcnlated 

to    Iveak   down  the  diitiiic- 

tion  between  the  duties  anii 

powers  of  the  two  Chambeis, 

32S 

LoveU,  Sir  Thomfts,  Speaker  in  1485, 

101,  103,  104,  loj,  370, 419. J**): 

medallion   portrait  of,  by  Tone- 

giano,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  nil, 

Lowe,  Robert  (Viscount  Sheibrooke), 

Lowther,  Right  Hon.  James  Wfllism, 
Speaker  in  1905,  1906,  fjio.  »■» 
1911,  211,339.  4'*.  414 


Macanlay,  Lord,  • 

tween  the  two  Houses,  K5 
Mace  of  the   House  of  Connnoto; 

description  of,  ixxix  ;  21$ 
"  Mad  "  Parliament  of  US'.  ^'  *' 

Oxford,  35,  34a 
Maiden  Bndley,  hit 
Maitland,  Professor,  his  inlrodncUon 

lo    the    Memannuia    di    F^Ii*- 

menle,  29 
Mall,  The,  I  la 
Manners,  Lady  Victoria,  il 
Manners-Sutton,   Charles   (Vueopnl 

Canterbury),Speaker  in  1817, 1819. 

l8»,  1826,  1830.  1831,  and  mi, 

iiiz,  ixx,  mi,  2S1, 301, 304. 3°5< 

306.  307.  308,  309,  310.  3".  3M. 

Marculph  »  Tower,  Palace  of  West- 

Mare,  Sir  Peter  De  la,  Spe»i«  '" 
1377,  ixivii,  33,  S3,  51,  S*i  S3i 

Mamret  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  HeMj 

VI,  86 
Marlowe's    E(hi>ard    II,    reference 

to  Trussell  in,  37 
Marshall,  Master,  1S9 


Manton    Korltjnt,     Beds,     borul 

place  of  Speaker  Sn^Egc,  xiri,  146 

Muy,  Queen  of  Engluid,  133,  134, 


Maud, 

Maundy,  Thomas,  goldsmith  in 
Fetter  Luie,  maket  of  the  mace 
lemoved  br  Cromwell,  315 


Mayo,  Rev.  Canon,  of  Long  Buiton, 

Melbourne,  Lord,  313 

Melville,    Lord,     Impeachment    of, 

decided  by  castiofi;  vote  of  Speaker 

Abbot,  39S 
Member  of  Parliament,  early  uses  of 

the  term,  75.  1^8 

MiirKrandadi  PariiamtHte,  1304-05, 


Memorial  Braisea,  Kiii,  xxw 
Meres,  SIl  Thomas,  316 
Mereworth,   Kent,   burial   place    of 

Speaker  Nevill,  xav,  375 
Mercbaot  Taylors  Company,  168 
Menow,     near     Guildford,     burial 

place  of  Speaker  Arthur  Onslow, 

"  Michael  Ritus,  v.  John  Michael 
Wright 

Middlesex,  Earl  of,  impeachment, 
'74 

Mitdmay,  Sir  H.,  i8| 

Milc^m,  near  Swaffham,  Norfolk, 
birthplace  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
houte  in  which  be  was  bom,  xuix 

MillbBDk,  10,  19 

MillvDg,  Thomas,  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, 95 

Milromn,  Sir  Archibald,  Oerk  of  the 
House  of  Commoni  from  1900  to 
1903,  3S9 

Milner,  Mr.  ;.  D.,il 

Mitford,  Sir  John  (Lord  Redesdale), 
Speaker  in  iSol,  xxviii,  ixi,  394, 
395.  4t» 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  171 

"  Model  **  Parliament  of  129J,  37 

Monaatery  of  Black&iars,  v.  BUck- 

Monastery  of  Westminster,  v.  Weat- 
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MoDConyi,  description  of  the  Home 

of  Commoni  in  1663,  Z20,  32i 
Money  Bills,  Speaker  Arthur  Onslow's 

attitude   on    presentatioii   to    the 

Hoiue  of  Lordi.  373 
Money  grants,   difference!   betwecD 

Lords  and   Commons    as   to,    in 

GklncextcT  Parliament  of  I407,  73  ; 

in  >593<   153;   in   1618,   178;   in 

1671,  331 
Monk,  General,  30l,  3o3,  303 
Monopolies,  136,  137,  171 
Montacute,   co.   Somerset,   built  by 

Speaker     Phelips,      xiiii,     165, 

Montagu,  Sir  Henry,  i6j 
Honteagle,    Lord,    Thomas   Spring 

Rice,  319 
Montfort,  de,  Peter,  iiiii,  ixzvii,  33, 

34.35 
Montfort,  de,  Siraon,  5,  33,  34,  ay, 

35.  3S;  his« 


Moore,  Thomas,  306 
MtHdauDt,  Sir  John,  Speaker 
moQitmental  effigy  of,   11' 


:r  m  1533, 
iiviii,  ra,  aiiv,  mxvi,  49,  lao, 
131,  133,  133,  134,  331,  374,  431, 
433 ;  portrait  of,  formerly  at  Burford 
Priory,  194 

Moiley^  L^t  ef  Gladtltut,  333 

Morpeth,  Lord,  30a 

Morris,  Mr.,  150 

"  Mother    of    Parliaments,     The," 

Mowbray,    John,    Earl  •Marshal   of 

England,  7S 
Moyle,  Sit  Thomas,  Speaker  b  1541- 

xiiiv,  iiivii,  43,  138,  376 
Hutray,  Alexander,   defies  Speaker 

Arthur  Onslow  in  1751,  369 
Myddleton,   Mrs.,  of  Chirk  Caitle, 


National  Portrait  Gallery :  library 
of,  xxiv,  ixvii;  album  of  water- 
colour  drawings  of  Speakers  in. 


Nelson,  Koralio,  Admiral,  memoiisl 
lo,mTrafalg.rSquire.Ii3!  l^dy 
Sidmoalh's  anecdote  of,  393 

Nevill,  Sir  Henry,  16$ 

Nevill,  Sir  Thomu,  Speakei  in 
'S'4-IS.  "9.  "73.374;  memorial 

Newcastle,  Dake  of,  153 

Newgate  Prison,  370 

New  FaUce  Yard,  Weilminiter,  view 

r  Freu,  rise  of  the  power 


"orx" ' 


Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  3rd  Dake 

Noiman      masonry 

Westminster  Hall,  8 
North,  Lord,  376,  379,  28a,  181 
North,  Roger,  333,  333 
North,  Mr.  Stanley,  xiit 
Northampton,   Mary,    Countess   of, 

354 
Northcote,  James,  painter   and  en- 

Northumberlaod,  Duke  of,  133 
Northumberland,    Earl  of.    thanked 

by  Pailiament  in  140Z,  64 
"      3a,  Sir  Fletcher{Lord  Grantlej;), 


Mare  imprisoned  in,  52 


Official  residence  of  the  Speaker,  in 
1511-13,  117;  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  136;  in  1795,  393;  in 
1802,  300 ;  new  house,  deagned  bj 
Sic  Charles  Barry,  first  occupied 
by  Speaker  Denison,  333 

C^lelhorpe,  Mr,  341 

Old  and  new  peerages,  Selden's 
opinion  of,  177 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  75 

"  Old  Cole,"  a  nickname  bestowed 
on  Tierney,  317 


OldhaU,    Sir    William,  Speaker  in 

I4S(^  irxvii.  81,83,83,364 
Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminiter,  19, 

30,  71,  169 
Oliver  Isaac,  133 
Onslow,  Arthur,  grandfather  of  Ibc 

Speaker  of  that  name,  337 
Onslow,  Arthur,  Speaker  in  naj-ti, 

1734735.    174",    1747,   »ai  17S4. 

iiiviii ;  view  of  his  house  in  Soho 

Square,  mix ;  355-274,  3Wi  39* 
Onsfow,  E^rl  of,  xniii,  il 
Onslow,  Fulk,  Clerk  of  the  House  ol 

Commons,  137,  r6o 
Onslow,  Richard,  Speaker  in  1566, 

iiviii,  XII,  137,  139,  378 
Onslow,   Sir   Richard,    Speaker  m 

1708,  uviii,  iiK,  239,  241,  34a, 

392 
Opposition,  early  rise  of  a  cooslitl- 

tional,  temfi.  Henry  VI,  81 
Orchardson,  Sir  W.  Q.,  uii 
Order  in  debate,    mles  adopted  in 

1888,  335 
Order,  maintenance  of,  in  the  PtUce 

of  Westminster,  regulatiou.  Iff' 

Edward  III,  31 
Orders  r^alaling  the  procedure  of 

the   House  on   Bills  and  Supply, 

336 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  iixv 
Ossin^on,    Viscount,    v,    Denisao, 

John  Evelyn 
Otway,  Mr.,  328 
Owen,  William,  painter,  mi 
Oitbrd,   inii,   iiiv ;   a  colloijiiinu 

held  there  in  1204,  4;  proruioiH 

of,   35  ;   assizes  at,    r39 ;   Parlia- 
ments at,  35,  2j8,  343,  390 


Painted  Chamber  in  the  Old  Pslace 

of  WeslminiMer,  17.  48,  4%  9*> 

118,  iss,  178,  2i8,  325,  374.  396. 

*97.  3"  3 

Paisley,  Lord,  James  Hamilloo,  207 

FaUce    of   Westminster,   r.   West- 


>aleraTe,  Su 
House  of  C 
1900,  3S9 


.  3*4.  3i5> 


■'?ohn' 


PftU  Mall,  146 
pLtmerston,  Viscouatj 

316,  338,  319 
Fftiis,  Matthew,  13 
Farliament  held  at  Blackfiiara,  119, 

120,  374;  BuiySL  EdmuDil'i,  3G2; 

Coveatry,  69,  354,  366;  Gloncester, 

7a.  348.  354  i  Leicester,  74,  356, 

360  ;   Lincaln,  4  ;   NorthamptuD, 

34S  ;  Oxford,  4,  35,  238,  343,  390  ; 

Reading,  364  ;  Shiewsbuij,  350  ; 

Winchaler,  4; ;   York,  33,   352, 

3« 
"PalIiamentaryIiidoetaium,"ocLaj- 

men'iParliamentilieldalCoTeDtry, 

•404,  3SS„ 
Pailiament  Stceet,  xxxiz 
Parndon,  LitlU,  Emcx,  burial  place 

□f  SpoUier  Ttiniour,  219 
Party    gavemineat,    rice    of,    235, 

Paatoo  bmily,  co.   Norfolk, 

Agnet,  8a:  Elizabeth,  83 

Sf^;  Marearel,  15 
PaltenWilwHi,  Mr,  322 
PaTmeDt  of  meniben  in  tbe  Middle 

Agei.88 
PeaiEOD,  J.  L. ,  architect  emplayed  on 

Westminster    Hall,   temf.    Queen 

Victoria,  8,  9 
Peail,    Henrr,    pujul   of  Vandyclc, 

Peel,    Arthur    Wellcaley    (\^icount 

Peet),  Speaker  in  18S4,  t886  (3), 

BOd  189Z,  ixri,  d,  W4,  334,  33s, 

33*.  337.  410.  4" 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  160,  313, 315,  33a, 

313 
Petrage  and  Ptdtgrtt,  by  J.  Horace 

Round,  23 
Peerogei,  created  by  Queen  Anne  in 

1713  to  secure  a  Tory  majority  in 

tbe  House  of  Lords,  134 
Peerages    old    and    new,     Selden') 

opinion  of  the  comparative  value 

■et  upon  them,  177 
Pelham,    Dr.,   chaplain  to   Speaker 

Bromley,  14S 
Pelham,   Henry,   Speaker  in   1647, 

xxiii,  ixii,  3IO,  314,  384 
Pembroke,  Eih  Eul  of,  326 
Pembroke  College,   Oxford,   xxviii. 


Petite  Salle  in  the  old  Palace  of  Weal- 
minster,  43 
Petition  of  R^ht,  T77 
Petitions,  gradually  replaced  by  Bills, 

75 
Petitions,  triers  of  (fint  mentioned  in 

"304).  '7.343 
Peyton,  Sir  Robert,  238 
PheUps,    Sir    Edward,    Speaker   in 

1603-04,  xxviii,  zxix,  xxii,   165, 

166,  167,  168 
Phelips,    Mr.    William    Robert,    of 

MontacuCe,  ixiz 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  husband  of  Queen 

Mary,  133,  134,  135 
Philtipa,  Thomas,  painter,  xxxi,  xxxv 
Picarl,  Charles,  engraver,  xxxv 
Pickering,    Sir   Jamei,    Speaker    in 

1378,    xxxvii,    33,     54,    SS,    56, 

348 
Pimlico,  19 
Pinkerton'a    Icetagntpkiea    SaOica, 

plate    in,   supposed    to    represent 

Edward  I   sitting  in   Parliament, 


Fitt,  William,  the  younger,  390,  297, 
298,  299,  Jto 

Flay  House  Yard,  Blackfriars,  133 

Plate,  service  of,  used  hy  the  Speaker, 
formerly  his  persooal  property,  bat 
now  atlachea  to  the  holder  of  the 
office  for  the  time  being,  246, 150, 
"95.  324 

"  Pleine  Parlement, 


337 
Podlicote,  Richard,  rob*  the  Royal 

Tieasurv  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 

'303.  58 
Pole,  Cardmal,  134 
Pole,  William  de  la,  37 
Pollard,  Sir  John,  Speaker  in  1553 

and  ISS5.  "xxvli,  133,  134,  376, 

378 
Pollen,  Richard,  iiiv 
Foltimore,  Lady,  xl 


Pollimore,  Lord,  deaeended  from 
Speafcet  Bamp^lde,  213 

Poole,  Mrs.  S.  L,  x\ 

PophJUD,  Sir  John,  Speaker  in  14491 
364 

Popham,  Sir  John,  Speaker  in  15S0- 
81,  uvii,  miT,  «i»ii,  139,  140. 
380 

Pomll's  Vitrt/ariKtd  Heme  ej  Cem- 
numi  quoted,  233,  266 

Fortinore,  Lord,  254 

PortTsits,  from  chaich  windows, 
ixii ;  hiitorical  colleclion  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  mi ;  igDorance  of 
owners  rcgardin|r  their  pouessions, 
xxi ;  list  of  Speakers  of  whom  no 
portraiti  can  be  traced,  luTi ) 
many  unidentified  in  coun  try- 
houses,  xKii ;  reasoni  why  the 
present  collection  is  of  such  in- 
terest, uii 

Portsmouth  and  Plymoath,  fortifica- 
tion of,  in  1786,  debate  and  casting 
vote  of  the  Speaker,  »83 

Powencoait,  Viscount,  xl 

Powte,  Henry,  Speaker  in  16S8-S9, 
ixriii,  III.  231,332,390 

PoTDU^s,  Robert,  sword-bearer  to 
Jack  Cade,  83 

Prayers  in  the  House  of  CommoDS, 
'59 

Praemunire,  Statute  of,  passed  at 
Winchester  in  1393,  45 

Preamble  of  Bills  of  Supply,  wording 
of,  givea  rise  to  differences  between 
Lords  and  Commons,  152,  177 

Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  75,  163, 

165,  174,  I7S,  178,  234 
Press  Gallery,  House  of  Commons, 

364,266 
Pride,  Thomas,  201 
Prideaui  &mily,  the,  brass  in  coloors 

to  the  memory  of,  xxv 
Pride's  PoTBe,  196 
Primogeniture  and  Selection,  evolu- 
tion  of   the  Writ   of  Summons, 

Prince's  Chamber,  Palace  of  West- 
minster, 301 

Prince*!  Street,  to 

Princess  of  Wales  requested  to  with- 
draw from  the  Gallery  by  Speaker 
Abbot,  301 

Printing  House  Square,  Blackfriats, 
123 


Priory  Church,  Malvern,  xxri 

Prior  John,  of  Burford,  murdered  in 
1697,207 

Priory,  Great  Hall  of,  in  Bbckfrtus, 
Parliaments  held  in,  130,  II3 

Private  Bill  Office,  institDied  by 
Speaker  Abbot  in  1811  and  de- 
veloped by  Speaker  Abercrombjr, 
3'8 

Privil^e,  161 ;  v.  Commons,  Hoose 
of 

Privy  Garden,  Whitehall,  285 

Procurator  of  Parliament,  a  title 
beitowed  on  some  of  the  ailiet 
presiding  officer*  of  the  Commoas, 

Prolocutor,  a  title  bestowed  on  lone 

of  the  earlier  Speakers,  36 
"  Provisions  of  Oxford,"  35 
Piynne,  William.  24,  25 
"  iblic  Record  Office,  230 
:kerine,  Sir  John,  Speak 
>nd    15S6,    140,    141, 
tomb  of,  xxvi 
Fultcney,  Sir  WiUiain,  Earl  of  Bidi, 

Purbrick,  Father  Edward,  al  Um- 

beth  Palue,  xixii 
Purveyance,  15 
Pym,  John,  172,  175,  190,  191,  19), 

'93 


Queen  Anne's  creation  of  peen  in 
171a  to  secure  a  Tory  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  234 

Qnenington,  Gloucestershire,  burial 
place  of  Speaker  Powle,  23) 

Question  to  be  pni  forthwith  by  the 
Chair,  rules  adopted  in  1S81  and 
1S82,  and  extended  in  1887,  335 

Quorum  of  the  House  of  Coididoos 
fixed  1^  the  Long  Partaamcnt,  iSS 


Radley,  Berks,  Canopy  of  Speaker 

Lcnthall's  cluir  prCMtved  al,  19S 
Radnor,  Earl  of,  il 
R^eigfa,  Sir  Waller,  153,  154.  >SS, 


RcBdinE,  PulUmeat  held  at,  ^64 
Redesdaie,  Lord,  v.  Mitfoid,  Sir  John 
Redeidale,  Lord,  xiiIt,  zl 
Redfoid,  Sit  Heniy,  Speakei  in  1403, 

xxivii,  64,  3S» 
Rednun,    or    Redmayne,     Richaid, 

nmii,  Speilter  in  1415,  356 
Redress  of  grievances  to  precede  the 

granting  of  supplies,  ttmf.  Henry 

Refectory  of  the  Monks  of  West- 
minster, meeting-place  of  the  Com- 
mons in  1397.  1403-4.  1414.  141S. 
and  1416,  48 

RefoimatioD  of  Religion  Act,  138 

Reform  Bill  of  1S32,  308;  of  lS6j, 
326 

"  Regale  of  France,"  a  dianiond 
stolen  from  Becket's  shrine  by 
Henry  Vltl,  136 

Regency  Bill  of  1751,  opposed  by 
Speaker  Arthur  Onslow,  370 

Reid,  Sif  Geoi^,  xui 

"  Re^  of  Ihe  Saints,"  a  name 
bestowed  on  the  "Barebone's" 
Parliament,  300 

Remarks  on  the  Grsnd  Tour  of  France 
and  Italy  by  Speaker  Bromley, 
243 

"  Remonstrance,  The  Grand,"  189 

Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  Bill 
(ejected  by  the  House  of  Loids 
1S60,  33S 

Repoilers'  Gallervi  House  of  Com- 
mons,  first    officially   recogt]ised, 


166 

RepreMDlative  system,  origin  of,  6, 
a3>  a4i  aS>  26,  aj,  28,  29,  30,  31, 
3».  35 

ReoniOD  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament in  1403  for  a  social  pnrposei 
65 

Rej^ell,  Mr.,  a  candidate  lor  the 
Chair  in  1658-59, 113 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  xx 

Rheims,  7 

Rich,  Sir  Richard,  (afterward*  Lord 
Rich),   Speaker   in    1536,   uviii, 
m,  xxii»,  135,  136,  374 
2  G 


Richard  II,  King  of  England,  9,  13, 


entrusted  to,  in  1743,  267 
Richaidton,  Sir  Thomas,  Speaker  in 

1630-21,   xxv'u,  ixxiii,   170,   171, 

173.  38a 
Rickman,  John,   Qerk-Atsiitant  of 

the  House  of  Commons,  313 
Ridley,  White,  Sir  Matthew,  a  candi- 
date for  the  Chair,  338 
Rigby,  Richud,  279 
Ripperda,  257 
Robinson,  Mr.  George,  il 
Robinson,  Sir  Charles,  xzii 
Rockingham  AdministratiMt,  376 
RoUiad,  The,  and  Speaker  Cornwall, 

285  ;  on  Pitt  and  Dundas,  291 
Rolls  Chapel,  230 
Rolls  House.  Chancery  Iadc,  former 

residence  oF   many   Speakers    (as 

Masters  of  the  Rolls),  136 
Rails  tf  Parliament  {Rotuli  Parlia- 

mtHiortun),  30,  etc  etc 
Rome,  engraving  of,  xxiii 
Rosamond,  Fair,  93 
Rosebery,  Earl  of,  175 
Rothschild,  Messrs.,  106 
Round,  Mr.  J.  H.,  xl 
Round,  Rc.  Hon.  James,  xiiv 
Rous,  Francis,  Speaker  in  i653,xxviii, 

izi,  xxxi,  XXXV,  300,  3S4 
Royal    Commission    on     Historical 

Portraits,  the  neceasity  for,  iii 
Rules  of  die    House   of  Commons 

adopted,    Itmf.    James    I,    168 ; 

great   alterations   in,   adopted    in 
i8S»  and  1888,  334,  335 
"Rump"     Parliament,    196,     384, 

Rushworth,  John,  Cleik-AssiiUnt  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  xxiii, 
iixviii,  7,  174,   193 

Russell,  Lord  Charles,  Serjeutt-at- 
Arms  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

Ruiseil,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  E.,  3S9 
I   Russell,  Lord  John,  afterwards  Earl 
Russell,  315,  333 

Russell,  Sir  John,  Speaker  in  1413 
I       and  1432,  xxivii,  77,  78,  358,  360 


450  INI 

RubkII,  Jaha,  Bishop  of  Ijncoln  uid 

Lord  Chuicelloi,  420 
Rowell  House,    Stc&nd,  totni  res!- 

dCDCe  of  Speaker  Pocketing,  143 
RutUnd,  DuV«  of,  xivi 
Ralland,  Doket  of,  xxiiii 
Ratlcy,  Mi.  J.  L.,xl 


St.  Albani,  84 

St.  Albant,  Doke  of,  zo6 

Si.  Bartholomew's,  Smilhfidd,  136 

St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  Westmiostei 

Abbejr,  tomb  of  Simon  Lai^ham 
^in.  44 
St.     Chad  I    Church,    Shrewsbury, 

burial  place  of  Speaker   Richaid 

Onslow  in  1571,  139 
St.    Edward's   Chamber,   Palace   of 

Westminster.     Painted     Chamber 

sometimei  so  called,  396 
St.    Erasmus'   Chapel,   Westminstel 

Abbey,  05 
St.  Geoigi;  E  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle, 

94.  109 
—  burial  place  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 


276 
Sl   Giles -in-the-Fields,    Church    of, 

xavii;    burial    place    of    Speaker 

Widdrington,  39S 
St.  James's  Park,  II,  19,  III 
St.  James's  Square,  town  residence 

of  Speaker  Compton,  354 
—  town  residence  of  Speaker  Gren- 

ville,  3S9 
St.  John,  Oliver,  150 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  the  Preu- 

St    Martin's    Church,    Canterbair, 

burial  place  of  Speaker  John  Finch, 

183 
St.  Mary  Overy's,  Soulhwark,  90 
St.  Mary'iChuicb,  BurySt.  Edmunds, 

burial   place    of   Speaker   Druiy, 

"»",  373 
Sl  Maur,  Mr.  Harold,  xixit 
Sl  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal,  burial 

place  of  Speaker  Oldball,  36s 
Sl   Michael's   Chapel.  Westminster 

Abbey,  Wm.  Trussell's  tomb  in, 

40 


Sl  StefAien's  Chapel,  Palace  of  West- 
minster, uiviiSi  17,  44,  4S.93. 
[31,  138,  156,  201,  29s,  396. 30". 


Sac,  Le,  M.,  139 

Sacheverell,  Dr.,  343 

SaSroQ  Walden,  Essex,  bnnal  place 

of  Speaker  Audley,  134 
Salisbuiy  Cathedral,  xnv,  300;  bniial 

place  of  Speaker  Walter  Hnngei- 

tatd,  3S7 
Salk:  Blanche,  or  White  Hall  in  the 

old  Palace  of  Westminster,  iS,  41, 

43 


95 

Sandys,  Lord,  313 
Sanitation   in   Wcstmiostei   in    the 

Middle  Ages,  16 
Saturday     holiday      of    Hook    of 

CommoDt,    due    to    Sir    Robert 

Walpole,  160 
Saunders,  Sir  Edward,  139 
Savage,  Sir  Arnold,  Speaker  in  I4i»- 


ige.  Sir  Arnold,  Speaker  in  1400- 
.  _  and  1403-04,  64,  65,  66,  6j, 
^>  3S'i  354;  memorial  brass  of, 

Sawyer,  Margaret,  336 
"  twyer,  Sir  Robert,  St 

XXV  iii,  225,  136,  3S8 
Say,  Sir  John,  Speaker  in  i44S-49< 

1463  and  1467,  80,  81,  84,  I3J. 

363,    366 ;    memorial    bnn    a, 

Say,  William,  Speaker  in  1659-^ 

zxxvii,  314,  3S6 
Scardesbnrgh,    John    de.    Clerk  of 

the    House   of    Common*    '3% 

33 
Scobell,  Henry,  Clerk  of  the  House 

of  Commons,  139,  174,  199 
Scotch  members  at  Westminster  in 

1707,340 
Scott,  Sir  Gilbert,  architect,  its 
Scrope,   Geoffixy  Le,  33,  40,  34*. 

Scrape,  WillUm  Le,  (Eatl  of  Wilt- 
shire), <7 

Selby,  Viscount,  v.  Gully,  WilHaiii 
Court 


Selden,  John,  on  ptertgtt  old  and 


SeporatioD  of  Lords  and  Commons, 


6>m, 


,   The,    xl,    140,    156, 


Serjeant's  Ion,  15? 

Sejniout,   Sir  Edward,  Speaker  id 

1678   and    1678-79,   iivii,    xxii, 

xxxiv;   55,    233,   324,  225,   a»6, 

»3'.  '36.  388 
Seymour,  John,  Clerk  of  the  House 

of  ContmoDs,  temf.  Eliiabeth,  13Z 
Shaftesbury,   ttt  Eail  of,   Anthony 

Ashley -Cooper,    235 ;   3rd    Earl, 

242 
Shaftesbury,  6th   Earl   of,   Cropley 

Ashley-Coopei,   Chairman  of  the 

Lords  Committee  oa  the  Dignity 

of  the  Peeraee,  13 
Shaknpeare,  William,  57,   133 ;  od 

SirJohnBuaiy,SpeBkeriii  1393-94, 

1396-97,  S7 
Sharcshull,     Sir     William,      Chief 

Justice,  3t«Tii,  41,  346 
Sbaw-Lefevte,     Charles     [Viscount 

Eveisley),  Speaker  in  1839,  1841, 

1847  and  1853,  ixx,  iixi,  318,  319, 

3».  331,  33a,  323,  324,  325,  329, 


Shelbume,  Lord,  283 

Shere,  Manors  at,  xxvi 

Sheridari,    Richard    Brinsley,    383, 

Shirley,  Evelyn  Philip,  154 

Shirley,  Sir  Thomas,  166,  167 

Shore,  Jane,  91 

"Sholt"  Parliament  of  1640,  182 

Shottcsbrooke,  Berks,  40 

Shovell,  Sir  Cloudesley,  357 

Shrcwabury,  Duke  of,  the  "  favomite 
of  the  nation,"  234 

Shrine  of  Edward  the  Confescor  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  126 

Sidmoutb,  Lord,  v,  Addington 

Sidmouth,  Lady,  the  second,  anec- 
dote of  Nelson,  393 

Sidney,  Henry,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  lemfi.  Eliiabeth,  143 


Simco,  Mi.,  zxviii 

Simon  de  Montfort,  v.  Monlfott 

Single  Chamber  system,  proposed  re- 
union of  Lords  and  Commons  as 
one  deliberative  body,  65  ;  contrast 
between  1402  and  tgii,  65  ;  Crom- 
well's adherents  chafe  under  the 
uncontrolled  rule  of,  19S 

Siuinghurst  Castle,  near  Cranbrook, 
Kent,  built  by  Speaker  Baker, 
139,  130 

Skelton,  Sir  John,  137 

Smallbiidge,  Suffolk,  54 

Smith,  "  Bobus,"  his  translation  of 
Speaker  Addinglon's  motto,  294 

Smith,  John,  Speaker  in  1705  and 
1707,  xxiii,  xxti,  340,  393 

Smith,  William   Henry,   Rt   Hon., 


p  e/  WaltninsUr, 


Uiqtnl 


3S3 

Smith's 


Snagge, Thomas,  Speakerin  1588-S9, 
xxvi;  143,  143,  144,  14s,  -  ' 
380 

Saagge,  Sir  Thomas,  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  the  Speaker  of  thai  name, 
txvi,  146,  147 

SohoSquare.Speaker  Arthur  Onslov 
house  in,  256,  257 

Somerset,  Dukes  of,  84,  334 

Somerset,  Duchess  of,  at  Buifoid 
Priory,  206 

Speaiers  Cmnnitnlary,  333 

Speaker,  v.  Commons,  House  of, 
and  under  individual  names ; 
earliest  painting  of,  ixvii ;  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  97,  138 

Sprakers  executed,  mvi 

Speaker's  house,  collection  of  por- 
traits at,  ixx,  xxii ;  parlour  at 
Clandon,  ixiiv  ;  residence,  ixxvl ; 
salary,  xxxvl 

Speeches  of  the  Speakers,  303 

Spring  Gardens,  303 

Stamford,  St.  George's  Church,  burial 
place  of  Speaker  Gust,  276 

Stanhope,  General,  347,  348 

Stanhope,  Sir  Waltet  Spencer,  BaiL, 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  Dean  of 
Watminster,  x,  5,  6,  40,  41,  94 

Staple  in  Westminster,  17 

State  dinner  in  the  Crypt  of  St 
Stephen's  Chapel,  descrilied  by 
Speaker  Abbot,  296 


Sleele,  Re».  J.  T.,  xl 
Stew  Lane,  31 

"StifF   Dick,"  a  nickname  of   Si' 
Rkhud  Onslow,  Speaker  in  1708, 


Speakei  Folef,  133,  333 ;  view  1 

Stone     Baildings,     IJnccdn'i     Inn, 

Slone,  Sit  Benjamin,  xxxriii 

Slorey'i  Gale,  10,  II 

SlonrtDQ,  William,  Speaker  in  1413, 

»iiii,  tmvii,  63,  356 
Strangers  in  the  House,  leinp.  Eiita- 

betb,  156 
StTangew&Ti,  Sir  James,  Speaker  in 

1461,  nxxvii,  89,366 
Strangwa^a,  Colonel,  213 
Strafford,    Thomas  Wentworth,    IsC 

Eail  of,  18],  189 
Stratford,  John,  Archbishop  of  Can- 

terbuiy,  37 
Strange,  John,  ilj 
Strode,  William,  166,  190 
Sturgis,  Russell,  Mr.,  334 
Slormf,   or   Estarmj',  Sir  William, 

Speaker    in     I404,    Kixvil,     69, 

354 
Sutaidy  Bills,  dispntes  between  Lords 

and  Commons  in  1593,  152  i  as  to 

preamble  of  the  Bill  of  Sapply  in 

l6z8,  17S 
Snfiblk,    Duchess    of,    daughter    of 

Speaker  Chancer,  73 
Suffolk,  Duke  of,  William  de  la  Pole, 

79 
SnraJies,  gTanting  of,  to  follow  re- 
dress ol  grievances,  temfi.  Henry 

IV,  66 
Supply,  modem  procedure  of^  fore- 
shadowed in  13SO,  54 
Supply,  Bills  of,  73  ;  disputes  between 

Lords  and  Commons  in  connection 

with,  152,  178 
SntloQ  Street,  Soho  Square,  257 
Swift,  Jonathan,  240,  246 
Symonds,  John,  1 19 
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Toth  ill  Fields,  11,  17,  31 
Tower  Hill,  71 
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TownthcDd,  Thomas,  the  Rt.  Horu, 
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TrafKlgar   Square,   proposed   recon- 

suuctionof.  III,  113 
Treasury,    Royal,    in    Westminster, 

43,  58 1  at  Winchester,  7 
"Tree  of  Commonwealth,"  331 
Trenchaid,  Sir  Thomu,  of  Wolfelon, 
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Tresham,  Sir  Thomas,   Speaker  in 
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Tresham,  William,  Speaker  in  1439, 
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Mordaunt,  xxri,  371 
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Tydder,  Cadwatladcr,  Clerk  of  the 
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THE    WORKS    OF 
ANATOLE    FRANCE 

Kj  T  haa  long  been  a  reprtnch  to 
■  England  diu  onlj  one  volume 
}  by  ANATOLE  FRANCE 
>  has  been  adequately  rendered 
!  into  English  ;  jet  outside  this 
[  countrjr  he  tharet  with 
J  TOLSTOI  the  distinction  ' 
of  being  the  greatest  and  most  daring 
student  of  humanity  living. 

f  There  have  been  many  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  completing  urangemenn  for  a 
unifonn  edition,  though  perhaps  the  chief  bar- 
rier to  publication  here  has  been  the  fiKt  that 
hi)  writings  are  not  for  babes — but  for  men 
and  the  mothers  of  men.  Indeed,  tmne  of  his 
Eastern  romances  are  written  with  biblical  can- 
dour. **  I  have  sought  truth  strenuously,"  he 
tells  us,  *<  I  have  met  her  boldly.  I  have  never 
turned   from   her  even   when   she   wore   an 
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unexpected  aq>ecL"  Still,  it  it  believed  that  the  daf  ha 
come  for  giving  En^ish  vem'oni  of  all  fait  imaginative 
works,  at  well  ai  of  his  monumental  snidy  JOAN  OF 
ARC,  which  is  undoubtedlj  the  most  discussed  book  in  tfae 
world  of  letters  to-day. 

V  MR.  JOHN  LANE  hat  {deasure  in  announcing  that 
the  following  volumes  are  either  already  published  or  m 
ptning  throv^  the  press. 

THE  RED  LILY 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL 

THE  GARDEN  OF  EPICURUS 

THE  CRIME  OF  SYLVESTRE  BONNARD 

BALTHASAR 

THE  WELL  OF  ST.  CLARE 

THAIS 

THE  WHITE  STONE 

PENGUIN  ISLAND 

THE  MERRIE  TALES  OF  JACQUES  TOURNE 

BROCHE 
JOCASTA  AND  THE  FAMISHED  CAT 
THE  ELM  TREE  ON  THE  MALL 
THE  WICKER-WORK  WOMAN 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  REINE  PEDAUQUE 
THE  OPINIONS  OF  JEROME  COIGNARU 
MY  FRIEND'S  BOOK 
THE  ASPIRATIONS  OF  JEAN  SERVIEN 
LIFE   AND    LETTERS  (4  vols.) 
JOAN  OF  ARC  (2  vols.) 

f  All  the  books  will  be  puUithed  at  6f-  each  with  die 
exception  of  JOAN  OF  ARC,  which  will  be  25^  net 
.  the  two  volumet,  with  eight  Illustrations. 

V  The  format  of  the  volumes  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  size  is  Demy  8vo  (9  x  $|),  and  they  are  printed  ftoin 
Casloa  type  upon  a  paper  light  in  wci^t  and  strong  of 
texture,  with  a  cover  design  in  crimson  and  gold,  a  ^t  top, 
end-papcis  from  designs  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  and  initialt  by 
Henry  Oqxival.  In  short,  these  are  volumes  for  the  biUio- 
phile  as  well  at  the  lover  of  fiction,  and  form  peihaps  the 
cheapest  library  edition  of  copjm'g^t  novels  ever  publishedf 
for  the  price  k  only  that  of  an  o^inary  novel. 

f  The  tnuisUtion  of  these  books  bt  been  eatrutted  Id 
such  competent  French  ichohus  at  mk.  alpud  auihsoh, 
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UK.  VRIDBRIC  CHAPMAN,  MR.  KOHKT  B.  DOUGLAS, 
lUL.  A.  W.  XTANS,  HKS.  FARLBY,  MR.  LAFCADIO  HtARN, 
MRS.  W.  S.  JACKSON,  MM.  JOHN  LANS,  MRS.  NSWUARCH, 
MR.  C.  t.  ROCHE,  MISS  WIHIFRID  STEPHENS,  and  MISS 
M.    P.    WUXCOCKS. 

4  As  Anatole  Thibault,  dtt  Anatide  France,  is  to  most 
English  readers  merely  a  name,  it  will  be  well  to  state  that 
he  was  born  in  1844.  in  the  picturesque  and  inspiring 
surroundings  of  an  old  bookshop  on  the  Quxi  Voltaire, 
Paris,  kept  by  his  father,  Monsieur  Thibault,  an  authority  on 
eighteenth-century  history,  from  whom  the  boy  caught  the 
passion  for  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  while  from  his 
mother  he  was  learning  to  love  the  ascetic  ideals  chronicled 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  He  was  schooled  with  the  lovers 
of  old  books,  missals  and  manuscript ;  he  matriculated  on  the 
Quais  with  the  old  Jewish  dealers  of  curios  and  otjets  O'art; 
he  graduated  in  the  great  university  of  life  and  exp^ence. 
It  will  be  recognised  that  all  h»  woric  b  permeated  by  his 
youthful  impressions  ;  he  is,  in  iact,  a  virtuoso  at  la^. 

4  He  h»  written  about  thirty  vcJumes  of  fiction.  Hts 
first  novel  was  JOCASTA  &  THE  FAMISHED  CAT 
(1879).  THE  CRIME  OF  SYLVESTRE  BONNARD 
appeared  in  i88i,and  had  the  distinction  of  being  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy,  into  which  he  was  received  in  1896. 

%  His  work  it  illuminated  with  style,  scholarship,  and 
psychology ;  but  ia  outstanding  features  are  the  lambent  wit, 
the  gay  modcery,  the  genial  irony  with  which  he  touches  every 
mbject  he  treats.  But  the  wit  is  never  malicious,  the  mockery 
never  derisive,  the  irony  never  barbed.  To  quote  from  bis  own 
GARDEN  OF  EPICURUS  :  "  Irony  and  Pity  are  both  of 
good  counsel;  the  first  with  her  smiles  makes  life  agreeable, 
^e  other  sanctifies  it  to  us  with  her  tears.  The  Irony  I 
invoke  is  no  cruel  deity.  She  mocks  neither  love  nor 
beauty.  She  is  gentle  and  kindly  di^iosed.  Her  mirth 
disarms  anger  and  it  is  she  teaches  us  to  laugh  at  rogues  and 
fools  whom  but  for  her  we  might  be  so  weak  as  to  hate." 

V  Often  he  shows  how  divine  humanity  triumphs  over 
mere  asceridsm,  and  with  entire  reverence ;  indeed,  he 
might  be  described  as  an  ascetic  overflowing  with  humanity, 
just  as  he  has  been  termed  a  "  psgsiif  but  a  pagan 
constantly  haunted  by  the  pre-occiq>ation  of  Christ." 
He  is  in  turn — like  his  own  Choulette  in  THE  RED 
LILY — saintly  and  Rj^>elai3ian,  yet  without  incongrui^. 
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At  all  times  he  b  the  unrelenting  foe  of  supentidon  and 
hfpocr%.  Of  himself  be  once  modesdjr  said  :  "  You  wiD 
find  in  mjr  writing*  pcrfca  tinceritjr  (\ying  denuuidi  z  talent 
I  do  not  poatets],  much  indulgence,  and  *wne  natural 
aflection  for  the  beautiful  and  good." 

f  The  mere  extent  of  an  author's  populant^  is  perhaps  a 
poor  argument,  yef  it  is  significant  thu  two  books  by  this 
author  are  in  their  HUNDRED  AND  TENTH  THOU- 
SAND, and  numbers  of  them  well  into  their  SEVENTIETH 
THOUSAND,  whilst  the  one  which  a  Frenchman  recently 
described  as  "  Monsieur  France's  most  arid  book"  is  in  its 
nFTY-EIGHT-THOUSAN  D. 

%  Inasmuch  as  M.  FRANCE'S  ONLY  contribution  to 
an  English  periodical  iq>peaTed  in  THE  YELLOW  BOOK, 
voL  T^  April  1 895,  together  with  the  first  important  En^tsh 
appreciation  of  his  work  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Maurice 
Baring,  it  is  pecultarljr  appropriate  that  the  English  edition 
of  his  works  should  be  issued  from  the  Bodley  Head. 

ORDER    FORM. 


JV>  Ur. 

BootielUr. 
Pltau  und  me  tke /ollomng  works  of  Atialote  Franu: 

THAIS  PENGUIN  ISLAND 

BALTHASAR  THE  WHITE  STONE 

THE  RED  LILY  MOTHER  OF  PEARL 

THE  GARDEN  OF  EPICURUS 

THE    CRIME  OF  SYLVESTRE  BONNARD. 

THE  WELL  OF  ST.  CLARE 

THE  MERRIE  TALES  OF  JACQUES  TOURNE- 
BROCHE 

THE  ELM  TREE  ON  THE  MALL 

THE  WICKER-WORK  WOMAN 

JOCASTA  AND  THE  FAMISHED  CAT 

JOAN  OF  ARC  (J  Vols.) 

for  which  I  eiuhse 
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O^OTICE 

Those  -who  possess  old  letters^  documents^  corre- 
spondence^ ^MSS.j  scraps  of  autobiography^  and  also 
miniatures  and  portraits^  relating  to  persons  and 
matters  historical^  literary^  political  and  social^  should 
communicate  with  ^ilr.  John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head^  Vigo  Street^  London^  W.^  who  will  at  all 
times  be  pleased  to  give  his  advice  and  assistance, 
either  as  to  their  preservation  or  publication. 


A  CATALOGUE   OF 

MEMOIRS,  mOG%APHIES,  ETC. 

WO%KS    UPON  ^APOLEON 
NAPOLEONdrTHE  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND: 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Terror,  1797^1805.  By  H.  F.  B. 
WHEtLEK  aod  A.  M.  Bkoadlet.  With  upwartb  of  100  FuU- 
pagc  lUnstratioDt  reproduced  from  Contempoiaiy  Ponraiti,  Piinti, 
etc. ;  eight  m  Colour.     Two  Votumet.     31/.  ort. 

Oirii**.— " Tbt  book  k  not  ma^j  one  lo  be  ardSBl  (ram  tbe  inmrr;  ll  ilioBld  ba 
puclvmSi  kept  OD  u  accoBbl*  ihclf.  uid  coutuitL*  Uadicd  bv  all  Eatliihucsi  wfa» 

DUMOURIEZ  AND  THE  DEFENCE  OF 
ENGLAND  AGAINST  NAPOLEON.  By  J.  HoLi*m> 
Ross,  LhuD.  (Cantab.),  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Napoleon,*' 
and  A.  M.  BiioADtjr,  jtMot-aothor  of  "  NapolcOD  and  the  Invanoa 
of  England."  Illustrated  viUi  nuiiKrous  Poitraita,  Mapa^  aod 
Facaimiles.     Demy  8to.     tii.  net. 

NAPOLEON  IN  CARICATURE  :  179J-1821.   B7 

A.  M.  BaoADur,Joiiib-author  of  "Napoleoo  and  the  InvuiMi  ot 
England,"  etc  With  an  Introductory  Euay  on  Pictorial  Satire 
at  a  Factor  in  Napoleonic  Hiatory,  by  J.  Holland  Rose,  Litt.D. 
(Cantab.).  With  14  tull'page  Illuctratioiu  in  colour  and  upward* 
of  200  in  black  and  white  from  rare  and  often  uniqae  originals. 
In  X  vola.     Demy  8to  (9  x  sj  inchea.)     42^.  net. 

THE    FALL     OF     NAPOLEON.        By    Oscar 

BaowHiHOiM.A.,  Author  of  "The  Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Napoleon." 
With  numerou*  Full-page  lUuttrations.  Demy  8vo  (9  x  5}  inchea). 
I  zs.  6J.  net. 

jy«cfa'<r.~"Wilboat<]<»b(Hi.  OiarBrowmiicbuiiniliKwlBbookwbicL  AooM  ten 

kl  pUc*  !»  uy  libniT  at  MloalixiDic:  lilermlnre.' 
7V«M.— "Mr.  Oku  BrcnrDing  liu  made  n«  Ibc  lean,  bat  tha  aiaat  of  iha  imBitk 

matanal  at  hii  oocDmiLDd  for  tbA  atoty  of  tba  fall  of  the  graatait  fifun  in  biatorj,' 

THE  BOYHOOD  &  YOUTH  OF  NAPOLEON, 

1769-1793.  Some  Chapter!  on  the  early  life  of  Bcmapara. 
By  Oscar  Bkownmc,  m.a.  With  numeroui  Illustratioiia,  Por- 
traits, etc.     Crown  8to.     ;/.  net, 

Jtmify  Ntva. — "Mr,  BrowDinc  baa  with  pathoca,  laboQT,  canfnE  ttndy,  aadvaeaUKii  taaaa 
|i*ai  ni  a  iCTT  nlnafalc  work,  which  irill  add  aunciiaUy  to  tba  IttsataR  on  ibia  a«M 
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THE   LOVE   AFFAIRS   OF   NAPOLEON.    B7 

Joseph  Turquak.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Jaues  L.  May. 
With  32  Full-page  Illunrations.  Demy  8vo  (ox^l  inches). 
121.6J.aet. 

THE  DUKE  OF  REICHSTADT  (NAPOLEON  11.) 

3y  EmvAKD  DE  Wektheimer.  Tranalued  from  the  German. 
iVith  nnineroua  IlliutrationB,    Demy  8to.   Cheap  Edition.    5/.  net. 


By  I 

With 


uilhuiulln  ■cunml  of  [bs  lifd  of  thu  uD<bnimitE  Pnncc" 
fdudRnutir  GMiiClr.—"  Tbii  book,  idmuablr  produced,  raiafoRnl  brnunr  ■dditioiul 

NAPOLEON'S  CONQUEST  OF  PRUSSIA,  1806. 

By  F.  LoKAtNE  Petke.  With  an  Introduction  by  Field- 
MARSH4I,  Ea«l  Roberts,  V.C,  K.G.,  etc.  With  Maps,  Battle 
Plans,  Portraits,  and  1 6  Full-page  Illustrations.  I>einy  8to 
(9  X  5 J  inches).     1 2/.  6J.  net. 

Sttttmait.—"  Ndtha  loo  ironcix,  not  loo  diflnis,  Ibe  book  »  HniDenlly  radkb1&    It  ii  tb« 

bat  work  in  Engliib  oa  ■  tomewlixl  circuDKiibcd  nibiKt." 
Outlaai,~~"Uz.  Fdrc  hu  viutcd  ihcbUllcBeldi  and  Tud  cnrrlUn^,  ud  U>  moatcneh  I* 

A  mod«]  of  wMt  miLitary  liiuoiy,  hafidkd  with  ditbidium  uid  liuiarr  bbtlilf,  on  Ei«." 

NAPOLEON'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  POLAND,  r8o6- 

1 807.  A  Military  History  of  Napoleon's  First  War  with  Russia, 
verified  from  uDpubliahed  official  documents.  By  F.  Lokains 
Petri.  With  16  Full-page  Illuitrationa,  Mapa,  and  Plant.  New 
Edition.     Demy  8to  (9  x  jjiaches),     izf.  bd.  net. 

ArtHf  and ^twy  CMtvmclt- — "We  wefcoma  nucond  cdidon  of  this  nloablv  voik,  ,  . 
tfr,  Loninfl  Pelrc  la  aa  ftnthonty  on  [be  wut  of  lb4  EreAt  NftpoIvOD,  and  bu  broq^t 
Bbe  gteatat  tAic  and  coa^y  Idio  his  itudici  of  lb«  tuoj«cI." 

NAPOLEON      AND      THE     ARCHDUKE 

CHARLES.  A  History  of  the  Franco- Austrian  Campaign  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Danube  b  1S09.  By  F.  Loraihe  Petri. 
With  8  Illustrations  and  6  sheets  of  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8*0 
(9  X  5I  inches).     It).  6d.  net. 

RALPH  HEATHCOTE.    Letters  of  a  Diplomatist 

During  the  Time  of  Napoleon,  Giving  an  Account  of  the  Dispute 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  of  Hesae.  By  CotntTisa 
GuNTHER  Grobek.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8to 
(9  ^  5^  inches),     iij.  6^.  neL 

■.•  RiUfk  NtalkcsU,  Hr  sano/oM  Enfliili  /atlicr  and  ait  AliMiaH  ttat/ttr.Bna  fw 
$niu  timr  in  tie  EngUii  diplemnlk  tirmci  atjirsl  acrilan  Is  Mr.  Bnak  Ta^ltr,  mlmittr 

WnftUtn  itcimt fmiiaiUJ  Ikat  Taylarluaiimtlicaltdiia^lefTvciirtllilatuann*- 
Unt,  Mud  iuiislik  sH  Jia  iHjnutiaJ  firm  tkt  Htiiiait  Cnrt.  Ai  Taytsr  rf/kitd  u  tt 
dindaBi,  Ikt  iMci^tMi  al  tnt  timi  atmid  IJUty  It  nnll  It  llu  Elicltr  in  llu  leii  f/ kit 
tkratu.  HiatliiiU  um  iHlo  amtacl  mth  ■  n<imitrt/nelmb!tptttl;  inctudi-t  *>"  ^f"' 
Btrrri,  m'A  w*tm  it  amni  iii  Tiwlktr  itiin^l  in  tam.  Oh  lit  xiiA*ii,  Htn  ii  mneh 
itiUrtstint  mMltritl/er  lavtri  eftid  Ittttn  nndjsnmalt. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COUNT  DE  CARTRIE. 

A  record  of  the  extraordinary  events  in  the  Ufi:  of  a  French 
Royalift  during  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  and  of  hi*  flight  to  Somb- 
amptoo,  where  he  followed  the  humble  occupatioa  of  gardener. 
With  an  introductioD  by  Faioiuc  MAnoN,  Appendices  aitd  Notes 
by  PriKtia  AuiD^s  Pichot,  and  other  handi,  and  numefona  IlIvaU»> 
tiont,  including  a  Photognvure  Portrait  of  the  Audior.    Demy  Sn. 

III.  f>4.  DCL 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  MAYNE  DURING 
A  TOUR  ON  THE  CONTINENT  UPON  ITS  RE- 
OPENING AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON,  1814. 
Edited  by  his  Grandson,  John  Matne  Collcs.  With  16 
Illustrations.     Demy  8to  (9  x  5}  inches),     i  ij.  6J.  net. 

WOMEN    OF    THE    SECOND    EMPIRE. 

Chroniclea  of  the  Coon  of  Napoletm  III.  By  Fatoiaic  LoliAk. 
With  an  introduction  by  Richakd  Whiteihg  and  53  full^ge 
Illuttrationt,  3  io  PhotograTure,     Demy  8ro.     2IJ.  net. 

SUMdird.-"U.  tMMc  Lollfa  baa  writnm  ■  nouriiabl*  book,  riTid  — d  pidla*  'n  Iti 
dacdpliOB  of  IkvlniHitHHDddaTtt-dvvJlapiritwhkbAotiridkeduKlbedtedktdkoFfefld 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AND  THE  GENESIS  OF 
THE  SECOND  EMPIRE.  By  F.  H.  Chiemam.  With 
Numeroot  Illustrations.     Demy  8to  (9  x  5}  indies).   16/.  ncL 

MEMOIRS    OF    MADEMOISELLE    DES 

£CHER0LLES.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Maub 
Clotmilde  Balfouk.  With  an  IntroductioD  by  G.  K.  Foktucui, 
Pomaits,  etc.     ^i,  net. 


bbutkiJ  nliK.    : 


«  nuulatioa  ii  ftrcaUokti  ud  quita  notabJa  in  eIm  p 


JANE  AUSTEN'S  SAILOR  BROTHERS.    Being 

the  Life  and  Adveotures  of  Sir  Fraucit  Austen,  g.c.b..  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  and  Rear-Admiral  Charles  Austen.  By  J.  H.  and  E.  C. 
HuBUCK.    With  DomuiDut  Illustrati<ms.    Demy  8to.    i  zi,  Sd.  oeL 

Mtrmi^  r*it.—".  .  .  Hit  tx  vskOBod  u  as  bBpenaat  addhiaii  to  flim—IOM  .  .  ■( 
U  lib^^da  MluU*  (Or  in  (liapM  of  Hft  b  tbt  N»t.  is  aiwndoH af  ibo  bl» 
mud  aatJBOBU  of  iwnj  oOccn  dodnc  iba  pnod  cbu  prasdod  ud  Ibu  wbM 
'jut  gaa  onniT  ■ao,  tb>  tuiU  wbkb  woaisBacb  hrt 
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SOME    WOMEN    LOVING    OR    LUCKLESS. 

By  Teodok  de  Wtziwa.  Traulated  from  the  French  by  C.  H, 
Jeaffkbioh,  m.a.  With  Numerous  lUuttratiooi.  Demy  8to 
{9  ^  si  iDches).     7/.  6J.  DcL 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE :  an  Auto- 
biography by  AucE  M.  DiEHt,  Novelist,  Writer,  and  Musician. 
Demy  8to.     io;.  6d.  net. 

GIOVANNI  BOCCACCIO  :  A  BIOGRAPHICAL 

STUDY.  By  Edward  Hwtton.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontij- 
piece  aod  numerous  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo  {9  x  5} 
inches).     t6i.  net. 

MINIATURES:  A  Series  of  Reproductions  in 
FhotograTure  of  Eighty-Five  Miniatures  of  Distinguished  Person- 
ages, including  the  Queen  Mother  and  the  three  Princesses  of  the 
House.  Fainted  by  Charles  Turrell.  The  Edition  is  limited 
to  One  Hundred  Copies  (many  of  which  are  already  subscribed  for) 
for  sale  in  England  and  America,  and  Twenty-five  Copies  for  Pre- 
sentatioD,  Review,  and  the  Museums.  Each  will  be  Numbered 
and  Signed  by  the  Artist.     Large  Quarto,     ^  i  j  i^j.  net. 

COKE   OF  NORFOLK   AND   HIS  FRIENDS: 

The  Life  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  First  Earl  of  Lncester  of 
the  second  creation,  containing  an  account  of  his  Ancestry, 
Surroundings,  PuUic  Services,  and  Private  Friendships,  and 
inchidtng  many  Unpublished  Letters  from  Noted  Men  of  his  day, 
English  and  American.  By  A.  M.  W.  Stiruhc.  With  zo 
Photogravure  and  upwards  of  40  other  Illustrations  reproduced 
from  Contemporary  Portraits,  Prmts,  etc.  Demy  Svo.  z  vols. 
32/.  net. 

Tit  Timii.—"  Wa  thuk  lira.  Stliliait  tm  ons  pf  Um  mcHt  misnitini  rumuln  of  ncmk 

JW^TMrn/il.— "Antyreraukabls  lltinirpaTorBuia.  Mn.  Stirlini  bu  mctuCTsd 
«.  roarrectioo.  Sha  lui  &shjoaed  a  \Actait  of  a  itmA  and  fbr^vtleD  paal  aod  bnnicbt 
^afere  «i  «Tca  with  the  nvidDaii  of  brekthioE  axutenc*  thaltfe  of  mi  EDfluh  aocaaUfi 
oftliealgliMeiilbcaDIDrT." 

rmil  Mail  OaltU.^"  A  wa 
called  iwiqua." 

Ei}t»mrSlM»imrJ.~"Oa»  t 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  HALLIDAY  MACART- 
NEY, K.C.M.G.,  Commaiider  of  Li  Hung  Chang's  tnhied 
&XCK  in  the  Taeping  RebcUioo.  Secretary  and  CoundUor  to 
tbe  Chinese  Legation  in  LondcHi  for  thirty  yean.  By  DEMiTum 
C.  BouLGER,  Author  of  the  "History  of  China,"  the  "Life  of 
Gordon,"  etc.     With  Illuttnitiooi.     Demy  8*0.     Price  31^  nec 

J>aify  GrmfUt.—"  It  i*  nb  u  inytbU  f*>  nmimn  wiQ  ba  >U>  to  put  down  tbg  book  vilfa- 
dot  fcdiiia  Ibi  betta  Igi  hsnnf  md  fi  ■  ■  ■  dm  galj  foil  of  pmonil  intsna,  b« 

DEVONSHIRE  CHARACTERS  AND  STRANGE 

EVENTS.  By  S.  Baumo-Govld,  m.a.,  Author  of  ••  Yorkihiie 
Oddities,"  etc     With  58  lUnitrations.     Demy  8to.     atAoet. 

Drnfy  l/im.—"  A  bdiutbw  ■ertci  .  .  .  Ihe  whole  book  b  n 
br  [mrmil  tonchf,  dnvD  from  traditiona  ud  ok 
I7  the  cmioQi  pBDOfily  ortb«  tima,  u«  ni 

CORNISH     CHARACTERS    AND    STRANGE 

EVENTS.  By  S.  Bamho-Goulo,  m.a.,  Aothor  of  "  Deroodure 
Chancten  and  Strange  ETenu,"  etc  With  61  fidl'^ge  lUns- 
tratioiu  reproduced  from  old  prints,  etc     Demy  8vo.     zi/.  ncL 

ROBERT  HERRICK  :  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND 
CRITICAL  STUDY.  By  F.  W.  Mookmab,  BJL,  Ph.  D, 
Aanstaot  Professoc  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univenity  ot 
Leeds.  With  9  lUnstratioas.  Demy  8to  (9  x  5}  inches). 
lu.  &£Det. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  ANN,  LADY  FANSHAWE. 

Written  by  Lady  Fanihawe.  Widi  Extracts  from  the  Coirespco- 
dence  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Fuuhawi. 
With  38  FuU-pagc  Illustrations,  including  ibor  in  PhotograTnie 
and  one  in  Colour.     Demy  S  to.     161.  ttet. 

*,*  TItii  EtStJn  luu  tm  frimXtJ  drrtct/rtm  lit  rrlfimml  mmmmicr^  im  dU  fmadm 
^  Oa  f  «IT»— «  Fmmify,  mrnti  Mr.  H.  C.  fiMmtk^BH  omtriiMla  •mmtrmmi  nta  wUdi 
fmrnm-mtwiDtctmimmlmryntliiltil.  Mmm.y,^m9ia  fitttim  an  n^mrtmrf,  imrlmd 
^fmbiUitftij  VtltarmtttmdVmt Djdi. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC.     B7  Anatole 

Fkamck.  A  Translation  by  WtHiFRSD  Stithins.  With  8  IUds- 
trationt.    Demy  8vo  (9  x  %\  inches),    a  volt.    Price  >$/.  net. 


THE    DAUGHTER    OF   LOUIS   XVI.     Marie- 

Tlifrise' Charlotte  of  France,  Duchease  D'Angoalime.  Bv.  G. 
Lehotre.  With  tj  Futl-page  Utiutratiotu.  Demy  Svo.  Price 
t(».  6 J.  net. 

WITS,    BEAUX,   AND    BEAUTIES    OF   THE 

GEORGIAN  ERA.  Bjr  Joh«  Fytie,  author  of  «  Some  Famous 
WomcQ  of  Wit  and  Beauty,"  "  Comedy  Queens  of  the  Georgian 
Era,''  etc.  With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  and  numerous  other 
niuit rations.     Demy  Svo  (9  x  5}  inches).     i%s.  6d.  net. 

LADIES   FAIR  AND   FRAIL.     Sketches  of  the 

Demi-monde  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  By  Horace 
Bleacelet,  author  of  "The  Story  of  a  Beautifu]  Duchess." 
With  I  Photogravure  and  ij  other  Portraits  reproduced  from 
contemporary  sources.     Demy  Svo  (9  x  5^  inclies).     in,  6J,  net. 

MADAME   DE   MAINTENON :    Her   Life  and 

nmM,  1635-1719.  By  C.  C.  Dtsoh.  With  i  Photogravure 
Plate  and  16  other  Dlusirations.  Demy  Svo  (9  x  5{  inches). 
IIS.  6d,  net. 


DR.    JOHNSON    AND    MRS.    THRALE.     B7 

A.  M.  Broadlet.  With  an  Introductory  Cliapter  by  Thoiiai 
Sbcc:ombe.  With  2^  Illustrations  from  rare  originals,  including 
X  reproduction  in  coloun  of  the  Fellowes  Miniature  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi  by  Roche,  and  a  Photogravure  of  Harding's  sepia  drawing 
of  Dr.  Johnson.     Demy  Svo  (9  x  5J  inches).     laj.  6ii.  net. 

THE    DAYS    OF    THE    DIRECTOIRE.      B7 

Alfud  Aluhsoh,  M.A.  With  48  Full-page  lUustntioni, 
including  many  illustrating  the  dress  of  the  time.  Demy  Svo 
(9  X  5}  inches).     16/.  net. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  INTRIGUE :  A  Biography  of 
Anne  Louise  Bcnedicte,  Dncheaae  du  Maine.  Translated  ftata  the 
French  of  Gbheial  ub  FiirAPE  \tj  J.  Lewis  May.  With  a 
Fbotogranre  Portrait  and  16  other  lUostratifMia,  Demy  Svo 
(9  X  sl  inchea).     izi.  6J.  net. 


A   CATALOGUE   OF 


PETER  THE  CRUEL  :  The  Uk  of  the  Notorious 
DoD  Pedro  of  SpiUii,  together  with  an  Account  of  hit  Rdaboo* 
with  the  funous  Maria  dc  Padilla.  By  Edwakd  Stoue.  With 
a  Photogravure  FroDtiaptcce  and  i6  otlicr  Illiistntioiia.  Demy 
8*0  (9  X  5}  iuchet).      lu.  6J.  net. 

CHARLES   DE  BOURBON,  CONSTABLE   OF 

FRANCE:  "THE  GREAT  CONDOTTIERE."  By 
Christopher  Hare.  With  a  PhotograTure  Frontiipiece  and  16 
other  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo  (9  x  5^  inches),     lis,  6d.  net. 

HUBERT  AND  JOHN  VAN  EYCK  :  Their  Life 

and  Work.  By  W.  H.  James  Weale.  With  41  Photogranre 
and  95  Black  and  White  Reproductiotis.    Royal  4to.    £^  j/.  net. 

Si>  HArriH  CoifwAT's  Mots. 

Iftmrfy  kxif  a  f(K/af7  Aai  faatd  ima  Mr.   W.   H.  Jmma   WaU,  IJm  radtml  ml 

Mmpl.^tgoM  that  Low  uritt  0/  pmtitut  imatiftUiffin  iuiff  tlu  hitttry  tjf  HttM*H%  wdit  4 

mrlaUckmMiJtstimid  ta  tant  »  rick  »  Harvul.     Whtu  As  itgim  mtri  Mtailimt  w 

sHU  ealttd  HtmUnf.  anil  mil  faiUd  la  Aavt  MrrtBtd  al  Bn/pi  as  a  wammdtd  irUiar. 

Tk,,MnSjcil1BintiillnatTttliaitlicn^arjktraa.    RtrirVaii  dtr  Wtydrn  mai  SaU 

'ian  ■  Kami.     Mtll  af  Ikt  atktr  grtal  Ntllurlaa£sk  artists  vitrt  rilitr  vkalir 

•—■-■ Htrflfll  B&t /r -«--'"-  I- J-—-- ■>' 


VINCENZO  FOPPA  OF  BRESCIA,  Founder  or 
THE  Lombard  School,  His  Lifb  and  Work.  By  Constamcb 
JocBLVN  Ffovucei  aod  Momsicnoe  Rodolfo  Majocchi,  d.c. 
Rector  of  the  Collegio  Borromeo,  Pavia.  Baaed  on  reaearch  in  the 
Archives  of  Milan,  Pavia,  Brescia,  and  Genoa,  and  on  the  ttudy 
of  all  his  known  works.  With  over  loo  lUuftraticnu,  many  in 
Photogravure,  and  loo  Documents.    Royal  ^to.    ^j  iit.  6J.  net. 

LM  nf  Viticnta  Ftffa  hat 


abnast  intxtUeabU  in   IMat  dayt  tf  tBtr-*r*Atlitn   m   lis  malttr  a/  Hr- 
ia  tffamtiri^  «<'«/'  lfi;mts  nlaliag  ta  tJu  art  ^  liatj.       Tki  tijtcl   ff  tht 


MaSim  ^  'ilii    iaclk   Mas  'htat  'tt  /rani   "it  Intt  Jdctm  af  Iks  masltr's   li/t 
t^ta  lAi  luHMtnr  ^  nctrdi  in  Ilabiui  arriam.    Tlu  a^iart  iast  imariMid  a 


^ _. ,  Ji.  F,ffa.taa^tkimHl .__ 

mattn^as  tsili  inciadt  samlfkl^rti  ty  Fiiffa  kitirrlt  aKkmBOa  w  Ik^kisfry^ 

MEMOIRS    OF   THE    DUKES    OF   URBINO. 

Illustratiag  the  Arms,  Art  and  Literature  of  Italy  from  1440  to 
1630.  By  James  Dennistoun  of  Denntstoiin.  A  New  Edition 
edited  by  Edward  HtrrroH,  with  upwards  of  100  lUuttratkna. 
Demy  Svo.     3  vols.     41/.  net. 

V  Ftrwuavftas^ikitcrtmtiatkhaiim 
tkiif  aMikarilf  afaa  Ikt  Dmckr  a/  Urtt 
Mr.  Matbm  has  cmnf»Uf  Hilsi  At  tiikti 

hat  tuUinf  m  Ittft  numbtr  9/  nttv  nglt. , _. 

ika  rtadtr  is  dinettd  tt  sn^imal  starcts-       Butry  «-,   -^    - — .  —— 

tratrikatit^ttiUastraU  Ikt  ttil.amit kOBttraf kits kasnUsas^^lisJtammtrsm 
MtsUa  Ikatnelts  tkt  ittk  acfwirtt  a  ata -naiat  aa  aataal  t/ llu  miaa  ^  lUastratlamt 
mkitk  il  lum  ctmlaiiu,  Ikus  lul^af  ■  ficMriaJ  etmmtnt  It  an  kitlariaU  aad  crMcml  ti^ 


SIMON   BOLIVAR,    "EL   LIBERTADOR."    A 

Life  of  the  Chief  Leader  in  the  Revolt  agaiost  Spain  in  Venezuela, 
New  Granada  and  Peru.  B;  F.  Lokaikb  Pktre.  Author  of 
"  Napoleon  and  the  Conquest  of  Prussia,"  ■*  Napoleon's  Campaign 
in  Poland,"  and  "  Napoleon  and  the  Archduke  Charlea."  With 
2  Portrait!,  one  in  Photogramre,  and  Maps.  Demy  8to  (9  x  5J 
inches),     us.  6 J.  net. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  LADY-IN-WAITING.     By 

Lady  Charlottb  Bi;kt.  Bnng  the  Diary  Illuatrative  of  the 
Timet  of  George  die  Fourth.  Intersperoed  with  original  Letter* 
from  the  late  Queen  Caroline  and  from  various  other  distiDguisbed 
perioDs.  New  edition.  Edited,  with  ao  Introduction,  by  A. 
Fkakcis  Steuart.  With  numerous  portraits.  Two  Volt, 
Demy  8to.     zis.  net 

THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OF  HORACE  WAU 

POLE.  During  the  Reign  of  George  III  from  1771  to  1783. 
With  Notes  by  Dn.  Dorah.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
A.  Francis  Stbuart,  and  containing  numerous  Portrain  (s  in 
Photogravure)  reproduced  from  contemporary  Pictures,  Engravingt, 
etc.  z  vol*.  Uniform  with  "The  Diary  of  a  Lady-in-Waiting." 
Demy  8vo  (9  x  ^^  inches),     z^i.  net. 

JUNIPER  HALL:  Rendezvous  of  certain  illus- 
trious Personages  during  the  French  Revolution,  including  Alex- 
ander D'Arblay  and  Fanny  Bumey.  Compiled  by  Constance  Hill. 
With  numerous  Illuttrations  by  Ellen  G.  Hill,  and  reproductions 
from  various  Contemporary  Portraits.     Crown  Svo.     51.  net. 

JANE   AUSTEN  :  Her  Homes  and  Her  Friends. 

By  CoNBTAHCE  Hill.  Numerous  Illustrations  by  Ellkh  G.  Httx, 
together  with  Reproductions  from  Old  Portnuts,  etc.  Cr.Svo.  jr.nct. 

THE    HOUSE    IN    ST.   MARTIN'S    STREET. 

Being  Chronicles  of  the  Burney  Family.  By  Constance  Hill, 
Author  of  "  Jane  Austen,  Her  Homes  and  Her  Friends,"  "  Juniper 
HaH,"  etc.  With  numerous  lUustmions  by  Ellbh  G.  Hilm  and 
reproductions  of  Contemporary  Portraits,  etc.    Demy  Svo.  2  is.  itet. 

STORY  OF  THE  PRINCESS  DES  URSINS  IN 

SPAIN  (Camarera-Mayor).  By  Constance  Hiu.  With  12 
Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Hcv  £^uo&. 
Crown  8to.     j/.  net. 
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MARIA   EDGEWORTH   AND   HER   CIRCLE 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  BONAPARTE  AND  BOURBON. 
By  CoHiTANCB  HiLi.  Author  of  "Jane  Austen:  Her  Home* 
and  Her  FriendV'  "  Juniper  Hill,"  "  The  House  in  St.  Martia'* 
Street,"  etc.  With  numcroas  Ulustratioiu  hy  Elus  G.  Hiu. 
and  Reproduction!  of  CoatemponTy  Portnuts,  etc  Dttay  Svo 
(9x5^  incha).     2  is.  net. 

NEW  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Edited  and  Annotated  by  ALBXANDsa  Caklvle,  with  Notet  and 
an  Introduction  and  mmicraua  lUuitrationi.  In  Two  Volnmet. 
Demy  8to.     i$j.  net, 

/U/  MmJ/  GmMHIt.—"  To  1>H  poRnit  of  tba  m 


.,.„ , , IHldtcit:  CBtj*^ 

_^  . ji  Add  lAflctiooAic  brotkef,  lb«  loni  >Aa  wum-heutBd  frittiiL  .  .  ,  aH 

■bsnall,  Curirle  u  Iba  tp'<-' "'< ''-■■■■'^i  i~— '"f"      "  ~ 

Dttfy  Ttli[Tafk.—"-nK  lecin . 

BJctnmqUfl  Kud  qDtoTtmlnlrit,  taW  of  i 
bvkl,  iloquandy  nioA  ukd  ^DOtiaiuL' 

NEW  LETTERS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  JANE 

WELSH  CARLYLE.  A  CoUection  of  hitherto  Unpibliihed 
Lettera.  Annotated  by  Thohu  Calltle,  and  Edited  by 
Alexander  Caklvul,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Jakes  Ckichtok 
BaowNi,  H.i>.,  LI.D.,  F.t.s.,  Dumeroui  Illuitratiotu  drawn  in  Lkiia- 
graphy  by  T.  R.  Wat,  and  Phott^avure  Pottraita  ii-ran  hithott 
uor^oduced  Originals.    In  Two  Vidumes.    Demy  8to.    2  ;>.  net 

Wiitmimtltr  C^mUr.—"  Fas  kttart  la  tba  UofMic*  ^»  ^  "K^  patatioo  lb*  qulhiB 
wluch  Eood  leUen  iboiild  pc«ica.  Pfuilc.  fmy,  loiUul,  indanctt  riiiHmrtrlT  dnw, 
wbimlnJ,  ud  ■oduim,  Uhj  mul  m  duincwr  wbicfa,  whh  wtuiro  aOot  trb^Mia 
bfinutj,  mmt  ■odaU'itHirtoaiijrnadttef  tndantaBiUiif." 

WiU.— "Thtoma  deal  afiww  Ugkt  oa  tb(  doBctik  tdulou  of  ik*  Sage  of  CbAa. 
Tbay  alio  coataiD  Iba  fbll  len  of  Hn.  Carlyla'i  bnDatiiif  jamal,  and  hm  uma 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  CAR- 
LYLE AND  JANE  WELSH.  Edited  by  Alexander  Carltli, 
Nephew  of  Thomas  Caklylk,  editor  of  "New  Letters  and 
Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,"  "  New  Letters  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,"  etc  With  1  Portraits  in  colour  and  numerous  other 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo  (9  x  J^  inches).     3  vols.     zJj.  net. 

CARLYLE'S  FIRST  LOVE.     Margaret  Gordon— 

Lady  Bannemun.  An  account  of  her  Life,  Ancestry  and 
Homes  ;  her  Family  and  Friends.  By  R.  C  Akchibald,  With 
ao  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  including  a  Frontispiece  in  Coloar. 
Demy  8vo  (9  x  5}  inches),     lot.  6J.  net 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  Houstok  Stewait  Chambk- 
LAiN.  A  Tranjlation  from  the  GermaD  by  John  Lees,  M.A., 
D.Litt,  (Edin.).  With  an  IntroductioD  by  Lord  Redbsdale, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.    itoIb.    Draiy  8to  (9  x  s|  inchM).    3  2;.  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  MARTYR  KING :  being  a 

deuUcd  record  of  the  lait  two  yean  of  the  Rngn  of  Hia  Mo$t 
Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  the  First,  1 646-1 64.8-9.  Com- 
piled by  Allan  Fea.  With  upwards  of  100  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  including  relics.  Royal  410. 
105;.  net. 

He.  M.  H.  SrnuuNH  !■  TA4  Aemdtm^.—"  The  voLuma  !•  m  ttiiuiph  fgr  Iha  priata  ud 


.  .  coiDti  u  DBftT  to  outwud  pflrfectioD  41  UTtbJDE  wa  could  doaira." 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  VANISHED  GENERATION 

1813-185;.  Edited  by  Mks.  Warkennb  Blake.  With  numeron* 
Itluttrations.     Demy  8to.     161.  net. 

It  Iht  middinftlu  mintlanll,  anhny.     Tlu  oalnnf  llu  aerli  Ua  In  iU  natxrMl  n. 
imttllitluJ fietm  t/ til  lift  if»  imltmrd  amd  wtU-ternJamily  in  aftrtitn  nemnmna 

Tkm  a  u  o/nuujMfnr  tf  Jaitt  jitalrm'i  naarll  mieut  Iki  !n)ii  a/ Admirml  Ktiti  mrid  kit 
family,  ami  a  Imrgt  laimitr  t/tatU-knatim  amitmperaritt  mrt  oiinAicid  intt  Mrt.  BlaUi 

THE  LIFE  OF  PETER  ILICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

(1840-1893).  By  his  Brother,  MoDBSTB  Tchaikotsry.  Edited 
and  abridged  from  the  Russian  md  German  Editions  by  Rosa 
Newmakch.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles  and  an 
Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Demy  8to.  "ji.  6d.  net.  Sec<xid 
edition. 

Ttu  ZVjwi.— "'AmcWUlHimiiiUnf  eomiBiourjooTcliiiiVowky'imiiiic.'' 
WtrU.—"On»  of  ih*  m«n  bidnuinB  Hlf-nTcUtioiu  br  nn  viin  wblck  hu  been  pno  to 

ibe  weild.  TIm  mnilulaa  b  cKcdlmt,  ud  woctb  leadini  lor  iu  owa  Hln." 
CtnttK^trmrf  Rtidtm.—"  Tlw  book'i  npiiai  U,  of  nmnc,  i>iiiiaiIlT  to  tb«  umnc-IOTU  1  but 
tbn  ii  B  mad  ot  hunui  ud  litenir  intanil  in  tl,  mcli  intinuu  nvsUlion  ol  a 
iinKolulj  iDMHtlDB  p«iaii«l[ty,  thai  nunr  who  bare  mvn  caia*  onda  tlu  mpeU  of 
lb*  PMbMic  S^mpboar  wlJl  b<  nroaglT  uincMd  bj  ohu  ii  ^d>1W  t^  oi>^uwl 
■iimUoc»|At  of  In  eompMor.  Hitb  pnix  ii  due  to  tU  tun^^^  .od  e*^""  ^  *" 
Btuuy iliiU wilb wlikh the hu pnpand Ibg Eniluli m^oD ttiTLT  ^■dx*^"**'^*  " 
Tb«  ban  b«D  few  collactiooi  of  l«tn.  pablUuHl  •ithin  j^^TieM**"  *~ 
nitd  ■  ponnii  of  lb*  writa  u  that  pnMotnl  to  a  is  tbw,  JT^'  •■ 
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CfiSAR  FRANCK  :  A  Study.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Vincent  d'Indy,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rosa  Niv- 
MIKCK.     Demy  8vo.     -js.  dd.  net. 

JW3  ipurtd  U  ntry  c^atltr  («v  tli^l  aftrt^niii  afStiiitt.CUIiUt,  in  Paril,  JBf  mum 
netfniiiims  Iki  UfiliHiMlt  laccmiT  tf  Back  amj  Bttlitfrm.  Hit  i*lMr*ti*m  "ntU^im 
Uo4  ritd  faith  "  keu  iantriAntgd  zW  a  rtmark^lt  dtcrtt  t*  tlu  rtguttrmiiMn  af  liu  wtmacai 


...  .  lUlK*ttt.  Tlumn/ams^-^SdialaCambn-mm;-/amuU, 
jt^fyA.  GtiiliKaHi,  Ciarlii  Bsr-ia  and  Vinciat  i Indj,  il  tin  Jtncl  kAwu'  a^  ku 
iajtimiei.  Ammf  tlu  arliill  mki  tarn  m  ami  Itrt  kit  MicifiB  mm  Paul  Zhttai. 
Ckairitr,  Gairit!  Fa-ri  and  Ikt  grial  vinUnitl  Yiift.  Hit  ^fUt  imchuU  jxtA  fi/tti 
umfaitn  at  Bnatl,  Aufittta  Halmtt,  CkoMtan,  Rtfiart*.  and  ^  ImJf.  Tkit  iaak, 
wrillnt  milk  tkt  dmatint  cf  a  itiintU  ami  Ikt  luUkttily  </'  a  maitrr,  Umaa  u  milk 
aniBiAaaidlaicluntimprttsaKsf  titsaiiU-Wn  eaaitastrt/<'Tka  Btahtmdtt." 

GRIEG  AND   HIS   MUSIC.    By  H.   T.   Finck, 

Author  of  Wagner  and  his  Works,"  etc.  With  lllustiatioiw. 
Crown  Svo.     7/.  6</.  net. 

THE  OLDEST  MUSIC  ROOM  IN  EUROPE : 

A  Record  of  an  Eighteenth-Century  Enterprise  at  Oxford.  By 
John  H.  Meg,  M.A.,  D.Mus.,  Precentor  <^  Chidiester  Cathedral, 
(sometime  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford).  With  25  fiilt-page 
Illustradons.     Demy  Svo  (9  >c  5J  inches),     lor.  6/.  net. 

EDWARD    A.    MACDOWELL:    A    Biography. 

By  Lawrence  Oilman,  Author  of  *'  Phues  of  Modem  Music," 
"Straus's  'Salome',"  "The  Music  of  To^noirow  and  Other 
Studies,"  etc.     Profiisely  lUuetrated.     Crown  8*0.     5/.  net. 

THE    KING'S    GENERAL    IN    THE    WEST, 

being  the  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Granville,  Baronet  (1600-1659). 
By  RoGEK  Granville,  M.A.,  Sub-Dean  of  Exeter  CathcdraL 
With  lUustrationi.     Demy  8to,     i  cm.  6d.  net. 

Walmiiulir  GaMttlt.—"  A  diuiscily  iDtemliiii  wak;  k  will  bi  Ufilj  iqipnobud  l? 
biitoricii]  nudeDU  u  velt  u  by  orduiary  rvucn." 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  TURK.     By  Mrs.  de  Bdnsen. 

With  8  Full-page  Illustntiona.     Demy  Svo.     loj.  6J.  net. 

'.*  Wt  kiar  tf  Mtslrat  "  fanaJicum"  amd  Ckriitiaa  "  tttfarttiliau" but  itilinttan 
It  J!md  M  itrk  mtick  ftu  U  tki  kiart  <•/  tkl  matllr.  "Tkt  Stnl  if  a  Tm*"  il  lit 
aulctmt  ff  ItBtral  jwrftjl  m  AliaHc  aid  Xltrtftait  Tm-klf.nalatif  ant  Ikrwark  tkt 
Armtxiam  frmiitcti,  dawatki  Tigrit  tn  a  raft  tt  B^kdadaadacrvu  tkt  Syrian  Dlttrl 
It  DuKmtau.  Mn.  dt  Bantcn  madt  a  tftcial  ttiidj  if  Ikt  mrinti  firmt  ff  nliritm 
rxiiliae  in  tkm  catmlriti.  Hot,  tidi  ^tidimitk  tki  Jrtiaai  ctrttmint  I  tf"  tkt  vjllatt 
mtifnt  and  Ikt  Ckrittiatt  Ckyrzk,  it  t)it  nttrl  It  Magic  and  lUfittTy. 

THE    LIFE    AND    LETTERS    OF    ROBERT 

Ststhen  Hawkek,  sometime  Vicar  of  Morwenstow  in  ComwaU. 
By  C.  E.  Btles.  With  numerous  lUustrationi  by  J.  Lit 
PETHrBRiDGB  and  others.     Demy  8*0.     7/.  6ii,  net, 

Dmiff  Ttltmfk,—"  .  ,  .  Aooon  uihs  ralgmc  b  opea*d  ode  Endi  ouKlf  in  ihaprcHan 
of  A  Ttal  orisin*],  a  nun  of  AbiUty,  icniui  mad  ttxKtiaiaijt  of  irhca  ooe  eaaomt  know 
too  ntudi.  .  .  .  Na  one  witlnulItiiifudDUiniiudehiumBElyixHJBnd  book  nlbMt 
thuiki  10  Ml.  Byla  ud  &  duin  to  niit— or  ntuil— MonrnMn." 


THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  ByAiEXAUDiR 

GtLCHRiiT.  Edited  with  ao  Introductioo  by  W.Gsaham  Robertioh. 
Numeroui  Keproductioni  from  fiUke'i  nioit  chargcteristic  and 
mnirkable  deiigos.     I>eniy  8vo.      io.f.  6J.  oct.     New  Edition. 

£^viirv*« '*«(/.— "Nothing  tMmiiit  all  Ukcljravti  to  •gpplnnl  lb*  Gilcbdjt  blagTspfaT, 

ioHalil,  and  mulctlj  lilcnr|f  Mjila.  Dealiiig  wilhone  of  tb*  mut  difficult  of  iDbJtcu, 
It  nsia  luiKHf  Uh  Bum  ibuiii  of  iu  kind  tbmt  w<  ponai." 

GEORGE    MEREDITH  :     Some    Characteristics. 

By  Richard  Lb  Galuemme,  With  a  Bibliography  (much  en- 
larged) by  JoHH  Lanb.  Portrait,  etc  Crown  8to.  5^.  net.  Fifth 
Edition.     Revised. 

Awe:!.— "All  Mandllhicu  nnit  poaoi  'Curfs  Uendilh ;  Soma  CbaiiLUeriitici,'  b* 
Xicbud  L*  Gulliciins.    Tbii  bwkiiiccinipleieiuid  ualleni  guidt  to  Ihi  noycIUl  Md 

■ad  tbtfaud  aSnuBoihilJ.  Evsa  Fhilutinai  mav  b*  who  arar  by  tbe  bSaduhmanu 
sfMr.  LaGaJlunnc." 

LIFE  OF  LORD  CHESTERFIELD.    An  Account 

of  the  Aoceatry,  Perional  Character,  and  Public  Serricei  of  the 
Fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  By  W.  H.  Craig,  M.A.  Numerous 
lliuitratioDS.     Demy  8to.     \is.  f>4.  net. 

Timtt.—"  It  ii  tb*  chwT  pnlot  of  lAt.  Cnic'i  book  to  ibow  tba  iierlinc  qiwlitht  whiik 
Cbl«idi*Id  VHUt*omucbpuiuln«>iicKlin(,  lorFJacI  the  periihahla  triTialltia  of 
hii  cbaimcEU,  add  ui  oihibit  blm  %x  %  philoKnibic  Huanui,  not  Inferior  to  uiy  %i  hk 
■onttmpHiuiai,  «fcepl  Walpolo  vt  ona  and  ol  hii  life,  uid  ChiLtbun  nt  tba  otbar." 

A  QUEEN  OF  INDISCRETIONS.    The  Tragedy 

of  Caroline  of  Bninswick,  Queen  of  England.  From  the  Italian 
of  G.  P.  CL2KICI.  Trandated  by  Frederic  CnArMAN.  With 
uumeroui  Illustrations  reproduced  from  contemporary  Portrait*  and 
Prints.     Demy  8  to.     2IJ.  net. 

TIa  Daify  Ttlifa^—"  !■  cantd  KHC^jr  ba  d«Ba  Bura  Ihoraofblv  oi,  oa  iba  vhala,  in 
haitu-tuia  than  ii  bara  diiplaycd  br  ProCiaior  ClaricL     Mi.  Fnderic  Cbapman  binHalf 

cBDlributai  u  DDComnonlrialanaluiBud  wcUJnfsiBiad  iatndDction.' 

LETTERS    AND    JOURNALS    OF    SAMUEL 

GRIDLEY    HOWE.     Edited   by  his   Daughter    Laura    E. 
Richards.     With  Notes  and  a  Preface  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  an 
Introduction  by  Mrs.  John  Lang,  and  a   Portrait.     Demy    Svo 
(9  X  l\  inches).      l6s.  net. 
Ottlif^, — '^ThiadaaplT  Eotaraiiinf  record  of  aiperianca.    Tba  voliuDa  b  voftbilr  pnducad 

THE  WAR  IN  "WEXFORD.  An  Account  of  the 
Rebellion  in  the  South  of  Ireland  in  1798,  told  from  Original 
Documents.  By  H.  F.  B.  Wheeler  and  A.  M.  Bkoadlev, 
Authors  of  "  Napoleon  and  the  loTasioo  of  England,"  etc.  With 
numerous  Reproduction*  of  contemporary  portraits  and  engravings. 
Demy  8to  (9  x  5}  inches].      Iti,  bd.  net. 
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THE   LIFE   OF   ST.  MARY   MAGDALEN. 

Traoslated  from  the  Italian  of  an  UnkoowD  Ponrteoitb-CentDiT 
Writer  by  Valghtdu  HAwniir.  With  an  Intiodactory  Note  bf 
Veknoh  Lee, and  i4PaU^ge  ReprodncdonifronitbeOldMutai. 
Crown  8vo.     ;/.  n«. 

Ab4' J^mx.— "  Uiw  Valaliu  Hawtny  hu  giva  ■  ineM  occDisI  EDgluh  VOHB  oTdk 
plcuammrit." 

LADY    CHARLOTTE    SCHREIBER'S 

JOURNALS  :  Confidences  of  a  Collector  6[  CeramicB  and 
Antiques  throughout  Britun,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey.  From  the  Year 
1869  to  1885.  Edited  by  Momtacue  Guest,  with  Anooutioas 
by  Egan  Mew.  With  upwards  of  100  Illuatrationa,  indotfing 
8  in  colour  and  2    in  photogravure.     Royal  8vo.     2  Volumes. 

WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE    THACKERAY.     A 

Biography  by  Lewis  Meltille.  With  2  Photogravorea  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations,    Demy  8vo  (9  x  jj  inches).    35/.  net. 

*.•  In  omfiBMe  tUt  Ucerafky  tf  Tkacktr^j  Mr.  Lnmis  MtlnUU,  «(<  u  mimitttilf 
th»  ^utlarily  «■  Iki  laijtcl,  Jiai  1«  Msiuttd  iy  niammut  TMMcitra^  tifirti.  Mr. 
MtlciLU!  MM  \ia  tami  JMK  oinaaiMil  ml*  TJuMcJitnM^,  ntt  imin  w  filatAr  tf  Hi 
Tihnrti  CJl^,  int  aJu  Ml  Uu aitllur  ^^  T/it  Tiaeirmy  Cramlj-  mmJ  tkitJilirtftAl 
llandard  ndMn  rf  TAMcilr*yi  ^rn-ii  and  "  TkMdur^'l  Slrtf  PttPtn."  Frr  mMin 
yon  Hr.  MiMlU  hat  datUdldmulfU  lil  ctlllclint  afmmUriMlrtlatine  tt  tkt  UA  mmi 
vurk  tyUi  ntijtct.  H<  Aai  MmA  atein  la  many  luw  UlUrt,  and  muck  tajinmt  liim  Jmi 
camt  la  Xand  lincl  lir  failicaliaa  afTht  Lift  i>f  Tkatktray."  t/nr  Aat  turrjIMmr 
aini  tkt  mutlitt  ii  kivmm,  it  laau  lAa/  am  affttfriatt  marntat  Aai  arrn^far  a  taa 
Uagrafky.  Mr.  MitailU  Aal  alls  camfilrd  a  biiBtgrafhy  ^  TAacttrar  Uiat  r^mt  la 
u^amrdl  Ijao  ittmi,  iy  many  MatUrtit  man  liam  CBalaiaad  in  ai^y  btMtrta  iliarO. 
Tkii  iiclitn  will  U  imiajuaili  la  tin  alitctfr,  Tltaclitr^t  tfadiai,  inijadimr  imral 
atvrr  ht/art  rrftMiilud,  Ikaat  aba  tm  cMtcUd.  Tluri  it  a  till  if  frrtraEx  ^  tkt 
aaotiiil^  and  a  ttparait  indta  la  tAt  BibtitgrafMy, 

A  LATER  PEPYS.  The  Correspondence  of  Sir 
William  Wellcr  Pepys,  Bart.,  Master  in  Chancery,  1758-1825, 
with  Mrs.  Chapooe,  Mrs.  Hartley,  Mrs,  Montague,  Hannah  More, 
William  Franks,  Sir  James  Macdonald,  Major  Rennell,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall,  and  others.  Edited,  with  an  Introductioii  and 
Notes,  by  Alice  C.  C.  Gausseh.  With  numerous  UlustratioDS. 
Demy  8to.     In  Two  Volumes.     32^.  net, 

DoDGLAS  Sladih  io  Ihc  0IHH.— "  Thu  ii  indiipaubly  k 
Utcrvture  of  lbs  ciohtwith  rjtatary.  \x  ii  m  voitsbk 
KTt  criiiciiin,  And  tLfl  iKtf/i  of  bmoiu  pacplB-'' 

MEMORIES   OF    SIXTY  YEARS   AT   ETON, 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  ELSEWHERE.  By  Oscai  Browning, 
M.A.fUnirersity  Lecturer  in  History,  Senior  Fellow  and  sometime 
History  Tutor  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Aanttant 
Master  at  Eton  College.    lUostratcd.    Demy  8to  (9  x  5}  inches). 


MEMOIRS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  Etc.     ig 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  :  a  Criticism.  By  Richard 
Lb  Galuehne.  With  a  BiUiography  by  Johm  Lamb.  Crown 
Sto.     3/.  6 J.  oet. 

entiil  qoalitiH  of  littfattm,  Ntd  KUtlnM 

' .  .  ibe  pccitlYC  and  guuundiiw 

■■       ■  ■    ■■  d  byhS 


ROBERT   LOUIS   STEVENSON,  AN  ELEGY ; 

AND   OTHER    POEMS,  MAINLY    PERSONAL.     By 
RtCHAitD  Le  Gallienne.     Crown  8to.     4/.  6d.  net. 
CMt. — "The  opsnlnl  E1«t  on  K.  L.  Smoion  Encludn  taaM  tsndsr  and  toochini 
paivg^Bi  And  hu  Ihroo^itant  tha  mcfitj  of  uncerit;  tnd  duiueiL" 

JOHN      LOTHROP      MOTLEY      AND      HIS 

FAMILY  :  Further  Letters  and  Records.  Edited  by  his  daughter 
and  Herbert  St  John  Mildmay,  with  Dumerous  lUustratiODS. 
Demy  810  (9  x  s|  inches),     i6j.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  W.  J.  FOX,  Public  Teacher  and 

Social  Retbrtner,  1786-1864.     By  the  late  Richard  Garnett, 

C.B.,  LL.D.,  concluded  by  Edward   Garnett.      Demy  8vo, 

(9x5^  inches.)      16/.  net, 

*.*   f-  /-  fox  wai  >  tnmliuHt  Sgurt  <M  *iMie  lift  frtm  iSio  U  iSba.    From  m 

OMOMt'l  itt  kt  iicami  M.P.  ArOldkam  US*7-'S^\  "^  ^  wiUmiaxyz  te  rtmtmttnd 

firkiiaiiKUtitnwilhSiulk  Pima  Cli^ti,vla,tkii  Rm^ical  npinicni  oadMrnt  v  m 

^rtM£litr  and ^^%2arffraiirr  brought  him  in  c*9itm£t  with  an  adsnnctdcircUoflhanfki/ni 

*a*U.    Hi  nw  thi  diieoerrir  ^Ihtyanlhful  RiOtrt  Brnmint  and  Harrxil  MarSuxatt, 

mud  Ihtfi-itnd  nf  J.  S.  Mill,  Htmt,  Jakn  Forittr.  Moirt^j.  lie.    As  mm  Anti-Com 

foUtician,  hi  tuai  Iht  unnuminf  ektim^on  tf  ueial  rtftrm  maid  llu  cmntt  of  ftfrmtd 
nmlionMliliu,  hit  tKttl  aljhralid  sfich  itinf  w  "iffon  of  hit  Bill  for  Kaliimai  Ednca, 
lion,  iSso,  M  Bill  fBhUh  anticitaUd  many  t/  Iki  /lalunt  eftht  BincmhfM  Bill  of 

mn  timi.    Hi  ditd  in  1S63.     Tht  >nJO>(  Lifi  *«  Arm  CfuMlid  _' 

inaltrial  mtrulUd  la  Dr.  Gamttl  if  Un.  BridoU  Fox, 

ROBERT    DODSLEY:     POET,    PUBLISHER, 

AND  PLAYWRIGHT.  By  Ralph  Stxaus.  With  a  Photo- 
granre  and  16  other  lUnstrations.  Demy  8to  (9x5}  inches). 
21/.  net. 

THE     LIFE     AND     TIMES     OF     MARTIN 

BLAKE,  B.D.  (1593-1673),  Vicar  of  BarDstaple  and  Preben- 
dary of  Exeter  Cathedral,  with  some  account  of  his  conflicts  with 
the  Puritan  Lecturers  and  of  his  Persecutions.  By  John 
FaBDEKicK  Chanter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  FarrKCombe,  Devon.  With 
%  fuU-page  Illustrations,    Demy  8vo  {9  x  5J  inches).    10/,  dd.  net. 

WILLIAM    HARRISON    AINSWORTH    AND 

HIS  FRIENDS.  By  S.  M,  Ellis.  With  upwards  of  50 
Illustrations,  4  in  PhotograTure,  z  yoIs,  Demy  8to  (9x5} 
inches).     314,  net. 


i6    MEMOIRS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  Etc. 

THE  SPENCER  STANHOPES  OF  YORK- 
SHIRE! FROM  THE  PAPERS  OF  A  MACARONI 
AND  HIS  KINDRED.  By  A.  M.  W.  Stikuhc,  Anthor  of 
"  Coke  of  Norfolk,"  etc.  With  oumetoiu  lUnttraticMM  reproduced 
irofn  contemporafy  priott,  etc     2  volt.     Dtntj  8to.     ]2j.  ocl 

THE     SPEAKERS     OF     THE     HOUSE     OF 

COMMONS  from  the  Earliett  Times  to  the  Present  Day, 
with  a  Topographical  Account  of  Westminster  at  varioui  Epocha, 
Brief  Notes  oo  the  Sittings  of  Parliament,  and  a  Retrospect  of 
the  principal  Constitutional  Changes  during  Seven  Centuries.  By 
Arthuk  Ikwih  Dasekt,  Author  of  "The  Life  and  Letters  oif 
JoHM  DtuNE,"  "  The  History  of  St.  James's  Square,"  etc  With 
Dumerons  Portraits.     Demy  8ro.     au. 

JUNGLE  BY-WAYS  IN  INDIA :  Leaves  from 
the  Note-book  of  a  Sportsman  and  a  Naturalist.  By  E.  P. 
Stebbinc,  i.r.s.,  F.Z.I.,  f.k.c.s.  With  upwards  of  100  lUastratiooa 
by  the  Author  and  others.  Demy  8to  (9  x  5  J  inches),  i  xx.  6J. 
net. 

A  TRAMP  IN  THE  CAUCASUS.  By  Stephen 
Graham.  With  16  full-page  lUustratiMu.  Demy  8*0  (9X  5} 
inches),     lis.  6d.  net. 

SERVICE  AND  SPORT  IN  THE  SUDAN:  A 

Record  of  AdroiDistration  in  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan.  With 
some  loterrals  of  Sport  and  Travel.  By  D,  C.  E.  rr.CoMyH, 
F.R.C.S.  (late  of  the  Black  Watch).  With  16  fiiU-pagc  Illustrations 
and  3  Maps.     Demy  8to  (9  x  s|  inches).     1 11.  6J.  net. 

FRENCH  NOVELISTS  OF  TO-DAY:   Maurice 

Barres,  Rene  Bazin,  Paul  Bourget,  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  Anatole 
France,  Pierre  Loti,  Marcel  Frcvost,  and  Edouard  Rod.  Bio- 
graphical, Descriptive,  and  CriticaL  By  Wihifud  STEFKEira, 
With  Portraits  and  Bibliographies.     Crown  8vOi     5/.  net. 

•,"  Tit  wittr,  akt  A^  thxd  mMCk  in  Frtmtl,  It  IhtmirlHf  mrquaaUtd  «M  Fmck 
Uft  and  mtk  Ikt  frineifai  currtntl  tf  Frtntk  Itniht.  TU  ieti  ii  inlrnilrJ  It  hr  a 
rmJt  u  Enrlisk  nadirs  daims  la  ktit  in  litck  wttk  Iht  kal  ftitnt-ditr  frnck 
ficliim.  S^ci^  mtlnHitn  ii  givn  U  On  4aUtimtUad.  tKiml,  nmd  imliUtcHuU  fniUmi 
^a.limftrary  PraHct  mnd  llair  in/tuna  uftm  tit  wtr*i  ^  Fwtatk  mfiUiU  ff  It-Jay. 

MEN  AND  LETTERS.     By  Herbert  Paul,  m.p. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8va     ;/.  oeL 

Dsib  ftmi.-"  Ml.  Hn-twi  Paul  hu  done  Kholan  ud  tb*  iwdioc  irvld  in  paa*}  k 
bi^  HETiceiii  puhEiafaiag  thii  coUactJoa  afhu  cttArt" 

JOHN  LANE,  THE   BODLEY   HEAD,  VIGO  STREST,   LOKDON,  W. 


STAMPED  BELOW 

AN  INITIAL  riNS  07  25  OSNTS 

WILL  BE  ASSEKSED  FOR  FAILURE  TO  RETURN 
THIR  BOOK  ON  -niE  DATE  DUE.  THE  PENALTY 
WILL  INCREASE  TO  *0  CENT*  ON  TME  roURTH 
DAY  AND  TO  CI.OO  ON  TKE  ECVENTH  DAY 
OVERDUE. 
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